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FOREIGN POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN— 
IMPERIAL OR ECONOMITC ? 









THERE are two opposite and hostile schools of foreign policy prevalent 
in England, based on quite distinct principles, breathing a different 
temper, and aiming at irreconcilable results. Each has a great deal 
to say for itself, each can be defended by very powerful arguments, 
each sets before itself respectable and even righteous issues; and we 
do not know that either is entitled to despise or to denounce the 
other. Each appeals to distinct doctrines, and will be a favourite 
with different characters and dispositions. We are not inclined to 
pronounce dogmatically in favour of either. What is perfectly clear, 
however, is that it is increasingly important, and will soon become 
absolutely essential, that the country should definitively and decidedly 
choose between them. Its credit, its greatness, its success, and, 
what is more important still, its beneficence and repute as a nation, 
depend upon the choice being made. The determination still lies 
within our reach. Whatever be the class of aims we finally resolve 
to set. before us, we need not question our ability to attain them, 
provided only the resolve be national, deliberately taken, and un- 
swervingly pursued. What can bring us neither respect, nor grati- 
tude, nor grandeur, nor friends, is to come to no decision—to stumble 
on from opportunity to opportunity, from crisis to crisis, with no 
clear, fixed, persistent foreign policy whatever—to fall first under the 
guidance of one school of statesmen, and then under their rivals 
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and antagonists—to be swayed to-day by one set of doctrines, to be 
tempted and dazzled by purposes of one character, and to-morrow by 
their exact opposites—to profess this year the most generous and 
spreading doctrines, and next year the most selfish and confined, and 
to hold language in conformity thereto—in a word, to pose before 
Europe alternately as the devotee of a principle and as the victim of a 
passion. Yet this is what we have done too often, and what we are 
in danger of continuing to do to our infinite’ peril and discredit, 
unless we can make up our mind deliberately, and keep it when once 
made up. 

The two schools of foreign policy we speak of have hitherto been 
eommonly distinguished by the phrases Intervention and Non-inter- 
vention. We do not wish to prejudge the discussion we invite by 
adjectives, or we might qualify them respectively as the Imperial and 
the Parochial, the Lavish and the Economic, the European and the 
Insular, the Generous and the Egotistic, the Grandiose and the Self- 
effacing. But as to the essential characteristics at the root of each, 
there can be no mistake. Many valid pleas may be urged on behalf 
of each, which it would be impossible for fair and wide-seeing anta- 
gonists to deny. Many weighty objections to each can be pleaded, 
the reality and applicability of which no candid reasoner can question 
or ignore. The duty of statesmen, therefore, and of such political in- 
quirers as wish neither to waste time, nor to obscure truth, nor to abuse 
mental strength, is frankly to admit, as facts which form the bases 
and the raw materials of the investigation, both the pleas and the 
objections, and to confine themselves to the simpler and more profit- 
able task of measuring the one against the other, and assigning the 
respective force to each. Inevitably the conclusion will be different 
with discrepant temperaments and in varying moods; but at least all 
classes of thinkers and feelers in the nation will have a clear con- 
ception of the true grounds of their determination and desires, and 
may be expected to show some resolution and persistence in their 
course of action. We shall try not to state on either side anything 
that is open to dispute by well-informed observers, and to state what 
we do state as briefly and unrhetorically as we can. We have such 
strong sympathies with both sets of views in their essential features 
that impartiality at all events will not be difficult. 

We need not go back into English history beyond the last century. 
Previous to that date there was much that was glorious in our national 
career, and not a few episodes that were disgraceful. Our recent 
annals—that portion of them at least which is closely linked with the 
present times—may be said to begin with that great upsetting of 
European countries of which the French Revolution was the origin, 
and in a great measure the cause. The decided and pertinacious 
part which England took in the wars which arose out of that event, 

and which lasted nearly five-and-twenty years—a part often no doubt 
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mistaken, sometimes perhaps mischievous, but always influential, 
often grand and noble, and ultimately successful—covered the nation 
with glory, endowed her with power, placed her indisputably at the 
head of European nations, and (what is more to our present purpose) 
settled in the minds of her own people as well as in the mind of 
foreign countries that she must thenceforth be not only mixed up 
with all Continental interests and struggles, but must exercise a 
potential voice in their decision. For a quarter of a century foreign 
matters had affected and swayed the policy of the country far 
beyond any domestic topics of discussion ; and the peace of 1815, 
which closed that period, found and left our statesmen occupied 
with those outside matters in an unwholesomely paramount degree. 
At that time Great Britain had, and could not help having, an 
‘Imperial policy ;’ and the country would scarcely have respected or 
even tolerated the Government had it been otherwise. Naturally the 
position flattered our pride; it gratified the feelings and fell in with 
the interests, real or fancied, of the ruling classes to be appealed to 
by all other countries for support in their disputes; it dazzled the 
imagination of the masses; and it was delightful to the professional 
wal and ambition of the two great Services to feel or to fancy that 
Great Britain could rule and regulate the world. 

A few years passed away, and the reaction came. The old 
generation, the warriors who had conquered in the fight, the states- 
men who had directed the campaigns, and the people who had been 
sharers and spectators in the exciting struggle, began to die away; 
politicians and orators of an alien mode of thinking, who had scarcely 
been listened to (and, we are bound to say, had not always deserved 
to be listened to) in the heat of strife, came to the front and insisted 
on a hearing. Blood cooled down; reflection took the place of 
passion; bills came in for payment, ‘and were enormously, unex- 
pectedly, sometimes almost overpoweringly heavy; trade became dull, 
and inflated profits sank to'a reasonable level; and taxation, not 
always very judiciously contrived, grew burdensome. In the midst 
of the growing discontent the new economic doctrines came up for a 
hearing, and their claim in time became irresistible; while democratic 
politics, so long discredited, revived and gained strength from year to 
year. The poverty and suffering of millions of the working classes came 
in aid of the reactionary party and the more egotistical line of policy. 
Home interests, which had become imperious home necessities, forced 
themselves upon attention, and brought their advocates into power. 
The new ideas of ‘peace, retrenchment, and reform’ got their innings, 
and amid much struggle, and with a few occasional episodes, have 
ruled the national policy from 1830 till 1875. Now, at last, owing 
to a variety of combined influences which we need not pause to specify, 
the spirit of the old policy has come uppermost once more, and has 
much to say for itself, though it says what it does say, in our 
DD2 
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judgment, much less powerfully, less wisely, and less scrupulously than 
it might. 

The principles and motives to action which dictate and inspire 
the Imperial course are three—love of glory,.love of power, and love 
of usefulness. It may be defended on the ground of right and on 
the plea of duty. Having a hi,» position among nations, it would 
seem idle, selfish, and pusillanimous to forego it. Not using it, 
moreover, would probably enough involve losing it. Inactive strength 
is usually decaying strength. Talents laid up in a napkin are not 
only unprofitable talents, but are apt to become rusty talents in the 
end. Wealth and might employed only for the comfort and security 
of the owners win neither respect nor regard, and may ultimately fail 
to obtain either the security or the well-being to which they are too 
exclusively devoted. Moreover, when a State begins to think more 
of prosperity than of glory—to dwell rather on the actual than the 
ideal, on material possessions and material gains, on what it has 
than on what it is in the estimation of the world—it loses one of 
the grandest inspirations of human action. Besides this, it is not to 
be denied that prestige, sadly as the phrase is misused, has a distinct 
meaning of its own. The word may not be English, but the reality 
that it expresses is English enough in all conscience. Power, too, is 
a grand endowment, which it is foolish to despise, and would be wrong 
to throw away, and cowardly to let slip from us out of indifference. 
It has been inherited, and ought therefore to be transmitted. 

But these, to the more serious natures among us, are only the 
outskirts of the question. Power, wealth, and. wide possessions, 
confer capacities and opportunities of good which it would be simply 
criminal to neglect or to forego. The ownership of a vast Empire 
commands and imposes something Imperial in our policy and our 
ideas. We may rejoice in and be grateful for the insularity of our 
position, but we cannot escape from the inherent solidarity of all 
civilised races. It may be objected that these are dim conceptions 
and a vague phraseology. Still we are, or flatter ourselves that we 
are, the representatives, the leaders, the advocates and protectors of 
the two great interests of Peoples—justice and freedom ; and till now 
we have had a right thus to conceive of ourselves, and thus to pose 
before the world. We believe that in the main we stand at the head 
of European civilisation, of which justice and freedom are the first 
elements and the most essential conditions. We cannot help sym- 
pathising with all classes, all races, all nationalities, which aspire to 
and are struggling for these most indispensable of attainments. 
Ought we not to manifest this sympathy in action, whenever we can 
do so wisely and with a prospect of success? Can we help doing so ? 
Should we not be failing in our duties did we abstain from doing so? 

Again, does not this same sense of solidarity and consciousness of 
duty to our neighbour bind us to protect, where we can, one nation 
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against the aggressions of another—at least and especially where the 
sufferer is feeble and the aggressor is in the wrong? And practically 
is not the difference between a ‘ spirited foreign policy’ and a weak 
and dawdling one, in nine cases out of ten, simply the difference 
between a Minister in whom this sense of solidarity and consciousness 
of duty is prompt, sensitive, and vigilant, and one in whom it is 
languid, timid, and undecided ? 

Lastly, though the insular position of Great Britain might appear 
to give us a rare and most enviable potentiality of abstinence from 
Continental quarrels and from foreign politics in general, yet this advan- 
tage is apparent rather than real, inasmuch as our outlying Empire 
is the most wide-spread, extensive, and fragmentary in the world. 
Our Dependencies—which, if attacked, we should wnanimously, 
wisely or unwisely, fight to the death to defend, whatever might be 
the private opinions of some among us as to their profitable or 
burdensome character—are scattered in the most distant quarters, 
and are coveted by near neighbours. Our Colonies—whatever be 
our legal obligations, whatever our occasional tiffs, whatever the 
foolish language and the flighty boasts in which both we and they 
every now and then indulge—are peopled by our fellow-citizens and 
bound to us by the closest ties of interest and affection; and there 
can be little doubt that any insult to them, or interference with 
them, or attack upon them, would be resented just as promptly as if 
it were offered to the mother-country. So that, in truth, while the 
best protected, the wealthiest, and probably the most powerful nation 
in Europe, we are also, looked at as a whole, if not the most vulne- 
rable, at least the most sensitive—touchable and assailable at more 
points than any other. We are the very octopus of nations, with 
feelers out in both hemispheres and in all quarters of the globe. 
There can scarcely be a serious movement or external action of any 
State which would not affect us and our possessions more or less 
directly. We are, therefore, whether we like it or not, bound to 
the most especial vigilance, and by the strongest. obligations. Our 
policy must be Imperial in its character and its range, so long as our 
possessions constitute us an Empire in extent. Those who wish that 
policy to be Parochial, and our Government a Vestry, must first 
restrict our territories to the dimensions of a home estate. 

Now, if these three positions are conceded—and it is difficult to 
see how, thus stated, they can be gainsaid, and certain that English- 
men in the mass and in the abstract will never dispute them—are 
not the two fundamental doctrines of the advocates of an ‘ Imperial 
policy ’ established ? And thenceforth is not the controversy between 
them and their antagonists reduced to questions of detail, and in a 
great measure even to matters of fact ?—to the discussion, first, 
whether the application of those principles to the particular case in 
hand is just and sound; secondly, whether intervention should be 
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active or merely diplomatic—i.e. whether success is certain enough 
to make action wise; and whether justice to our own people warrants 
us in laying fresh burdens upon them for the sake of others; and 
whether the immediate or remote interests of Great Britain are so 
involved as to bring fresh elements into our consideration ? 

In a word, will it not appear that the discrepancy of view between 
the adherents of the wider and the narrower policy is not a discre- 
pancy of principle, or even of sentiment, at all,—but merely that one 
party assigns greater weight to one set of considerations, and the 
other party to another set, or that each are prone to ignore special 
considerations altogether ? ! 


Those who look at the reverse of the shield—the advocates of 
that line of policy which its enemies characterise as selfish and 
parochial, and its friends as sagacious and economic—have many 
valid pleas to urge on its behalf, and can appeal to many impressive 
lessons of history. While not denying or meeting in face the doc- 
trines just alleged, they maintain that these are of a nature peculiarly 
liable to rash, passionate, and indiscriminate application; that the 
pleas of generous sympathy are constantly put forth to disguise and 
gild a course of conduct which would be more accurately qualified as 
impertinent and meddlesome ; that ‘ British interests’ are habitually 
put forward where no such interests are endangered or involved, and 
even where, truly regarded, they would rather dictate abstinence from 
action ; that, under the pretext of Imperialism and farseeing states- 
manship, the habitual and hitherto incurable fault of our Governments 
—especially of Tory Governments—has been to look too far ahead, 
and to commit the dangerous error of fancying that they can provide 
for a future which, when it comes, will find circumstances altogether 
changed and pointing in a quite different direction ;—that in fact far 
too many of the conceptions of feudalism linger in the minds of our 
rulers, and that what we dignify by the phrases ‘ national interests,’ 
and ‘courageous and vigilant statesmanship,’ is, when stripped naked, 
often but the interests, tastes, ideas, and passions of the ‘ Upper Ten 
Thousand ;’—and, finally, that when all is said that can be said, and all 
conceded that is true, we simply cannot afford thus to play the liberal 
Magnifico ; that charity begins at home, that our own people are 


1 This, according to Sir Louis Mallet, in his late lucid and interesting introduction 
to Cobden’s Political Writings, was the idea of that eminent statesman. ‘ Except 
as regards intervention in the internal dissensions of other countries, Cobden never, 
so far as we are aware, advanced or held the opinion that all wars not undertaken 
for self-defence were always wrong or inexpedient. The question with him was 
one of relative duties. It is clear that the duty and wisdom of entering upon a war, 
even in the most righteous cause, must be measured by our knowledge and our 
power ; but even where our knowledge is complete and our power sufficient, it is 
necessary that, in undertaking such a war, we should be satisfied that, in doing so, 
we are not neglecting and putting it out of our reach to fulfil more sacred and more 
imperative duties.’ (Introd. p. xiv.) 
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grievously overburdened already in consequence of old wars and 
former interventions, and are suffering from many defects and wrongs 
in our administrative arrangements and social condition which impera- 
tively demand remedy and redress—evils which fresh interventions 
would not only largely aggravate, but certainly cause to be again 
neglected ;—that, in a word and to sum up the whole, while not pre- 
pared to maintain, and not feeling it at all incumbent on them to 
maintain, that a ‘spirited foreign policy’ may not conceivably and 
at times be wise and justifiable, they declare their firm conviction 
that, neither now nor in our fathers’ day, have such cases been other 
than extraordinarily rare. 

Almost all these allegations are incontrovertible, and thus and 
thus only can the position of the Imperialists be effectually assailed 
and turned. Let us see, therefore, what are the weak points, if any, 
of the position taken up by the economists, and where and how it 
needs, or may admit of, modification. 

We are not, as is often said but too often forgotten, the ‘ Police- 
men of the world ;’ nor can we undertake to be. Our hands are full. 
We have much more to do than we can do adequately, deliberately, 
or with the promptitude required. We have thirty-five millions of 
home citizens, whose affairs are clamouring for attention, whose most 
important interests and questions—sanitary, social, educational, 
administrative, industrial, and legal—are constantly pushed into a cor- 
ner, or transacted in a hurry, or treated with an oblivious negligence 
which is at once discreditable and dangerous ; for our civilisation has 
become curiously complicated, and our institutions have not kept up 
with that complication, and some of the gravest and deepest topics, 
critical to our welfare as a people, can secure only casual glances in 
the place of the quiet reflection they demand.: The remanets of 
every session are disheartening and alarming to all earnest thinkers, 
and are increasing year by year.—Our Colonial Empire numbers 
about ten millions of brethren, whose views, purposes, circumstances, 
and tastes are as varied as they well can be, are little understood at 
home either by Englishmen, or English Parliaments, or English 
statesmen; and who, in consequence of this lack of information and 
comprehension, are left to follow their own devices—perhaps we ought 
to say the devices of the least foreseeing and cultivated among them— 


to a degree which threatens to lay up embarrassing and bitter results for ” 


a future which cannot be remote.—Besides all this we have two hundred 
millions of Indian subjects (to say nothing of the fifty millions whose 
government we have to superintend almost as much as if they were 
our subjects), presenting in all aspects—law, language, habits, and 
religion—one of the most difficult and perplexing problems that ever 
tasked the strength or the wisdom of a politician, The condition of 
those races, both in their internal and external relations, keeps 
hundreds of us in a state of unmanly nervousness, and lies upon the 
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better and more conscientious spirits among us with the sense of an 
almost intolerable burden,—a task to which our best intelligence and 
our liveliest vigour are felt to be but barely equal. The claims of 
these Indians upon us swell and multiply with each year that passes 
over us, while our revenues, heavy enough in the views of the con- 
tributors, are not adequate, and increase in no satisfactory proportion, 
and offer. grounds of growing anxiety. Yet Indian debates are 
listened to with the most languid attention in Parliament, and can 
scarcely command a House; the Indian Budget is relegated to the 
dregs, the very last week often, of an exhausted session; while zealous 
Indian reformers (happily it may be) can scarcely get a hearing, 
Yet—thus fearfully over-weighted,: thus habitually scamping our 
work,—having already on our hands and on our conscience, to 
speak broadly, 250 or 300 out of the 1,200 millions of the human 
race,>—there are politicians among us (now in power and apparently 
backed up by the unthinking masses) who are always ready to add to 
these obligations, to take up fresh duties and scatter guarantees 
broadcast. Does this look like conscientious or forecasting states- 
manship ? 

Not one word of these considerations can be controverted, and 
yet they have been for generations urged in vain. The only argu- 
ments that can be urged against them are equally true: it is for 
our readers to decide whether they are equally weighty. The first is 
that our power is the measure of our duty; we cannot sufier the 
cause of justice or freedom to be crushed if effort on our part can 
secure its victory, on the plea that our strength is limited and the 
claims upon it many and imperative. The second is that if we, when 
called upon, shrink into our shell, shrug our shoulders, muttering in 
foreign languages the un-English sentiments, ‘ Non possumus,’ or ‘ (a 
ne nous regarde pas,’ we must expect to be met in a corresponding 
spirit when our day of trial and emergency shall arrive; and that, 
if we are cold and deaf to the appeals of others, we may find ourselves 
in time of need (and such times come even to the most powerful) 
without a friend or an ally. It is true that friendship or assistance in 
political cases is little dependent upon either gratitude or admira- 
tion, and that we shall be aided only if it be for the interest of other 


? This is of course a rough estimate, and excludes the savages and the unknown 
semi-savages of the interior of Africa and Australia, whose numbers can only be 
guessed out. If we put aside China and Japan, the so-called civilised races do not 
reach 700 milions, for whom we are responsible for more than one-third. The usual 
calculation is as follows :— 


Europe . ° + 270,000,000 
America ‘ - 85,000,000 
Africa . ‘i - 80,000,000 
Asia ‘ ‘ - 290,000,000 


| China . fe - 405,000,000 

| 
Australia . - 5,000,000 | 

| 


Japan . ; - 33,000,000 


488,000,000 


680,000,000 
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States to range themselves beside us; but will the maintenance of a 
nation which habitually acts upon the selfish system be an object of 
concern to any one? England will be sustained if she is wseful ; but 
to whom will a nation that is systematically isolated and unsym- 
pathetic be useful ? 

Against the argument that ‘imperial’ statesmanship is peculiarly 
prone to the error of looking too far ahead, and spending vast re- 
sources of every kind in providing against perils that it is easy to fancy, 
but nearly impossible really to foresee, we do not believe that any 
valid counterbalancing arguments can be set up. We are living in a 
peculiarly fermenting epoch, the like of which has not been seen since 
the first French Revolution, and the fermentation, if not so violent as 
then, is perhaps even deeper and more widely spread. The whole 
civilised world, in both the eastern and the western hemispheres, is 
seething with excitement and pregnant with unpredicted possibilities 
of change ; and the changes may not improbably affect the social yet 
more than the political relations of nations, governments, and classes. 
Whatever else is doubtful, this at least is certain—that the circum- 
stances which the statesman of the next generation will have to work 
under will not be those of the generation now alive; the problems he 
will have to solve will be of a different order; the dangers he will 
have to guard against will be of a different order, and may menace 
him from unexpected quarters ; he will probably have to seek a new 
set of allies, and very likely to aim at a new set of objects. To toil, 
and spend, and slay, and die in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century on behalf of a course of action which may defeat, delay, and 
counteract the aims for which the first quarter of the twentieth century 
will be passionately eager, would appear to be a policy elaborately 
costly and unwise. In such times, surely, the dictates of true sagacity 
and prevision would counsel us to abstain from unnecessary obligations ; 
to decline all engagements and guarantees which bind us in an un- 
conjecturable future ; to keep our strength well in hand, our ‘ bankers’ 
balance’ ample, unexhausted, and in readiness; and our national will 
as free as possible for every conceivable emergency ;—-in a word, to 
pursue the policy of ‘ masterly inaction, —taking care above all things 
to entrench ourselves in such a position that no nation, however 
powerful or however ambitious, shall dream of meddling with us, and 
to be so beneficently peaceful, that none, however cantankerous, shall 
desire to harass or to weaken us. 

The favourite and most ordinary plea of the economic school we 
think it would do well not to press too far or apply too indiscrimi- 
nately, There is much truth in it, and it is often undeniably appro- 
priate and decisive. In the days when Mr. Cobden used it with such 
efficacy, it was incomparably truer than it is now. Since that time 
the earnings of the masses have greatly increased, as well as the 
supply of articles consumed by them, while the taxation levied on 
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them has been steadily reduced. Still our burdens are unquestionably 
heavy, and our indebtedness unquestionably great. It is undeniable, 
moreover, that of the eight hundred millions of our national debt 
and the twenty-five millions of our consequent yearly taxation, a 
large proportion was incurred in unwise and needless wars—a large 
proportion also was due to the reckless and clumsy mode in which 
those wars were carried on. Nevertheless, we cannot deny that in the 
Napoleonic wars which occupied the first fifteen years of the century, 
the part played by this country was a righteous and a serviceable part, 
and well worth what. it cost us; and we fancy the Whigs have long 
since regretted the course they took in opposition, It is undeniable, 
moreover, that we are far less heavily burdened than our fathers and 
our grandfathers, and that our burdens are both more equitably and 
more judiciously apportioned than were theirs,’ that our shoulders are 
much broader, and our wealth much greater. We are still able to do 
whatever we ought to do, and whatever it is our interest to do; and 
we cannot admit that the poverty of Great Britain can ever be pleaded 
with either dignity or truth as a reason against any policy which is 
dictated by wisdom or justice. The economists, however, take up 
an unassailable position when they urge upon meddlesome or incon- 
siderate rulers that war, or any action which holds war over us as a 
probability, not only cramps trade, curtails demand, checks production, 
and unavoidably reduces the earnings and the comforts of the indus- 
trial classes, whether employers or employed, but must. add seriously 
if not alarmingly to unprofitable government expenditure while at 
the same time diminishing the resources out of which the taxation 
to meet that expenditure has to be drawn. The surest—indeed the 
only sure—result of a meddling and dictatorial, a warlike, or a 
‘spirited’ foreign policy (usually but a gilded and softened phrase for 
the same thing), is, no one can deny, disturbance and distress to nearly 
all classes, to the poorest in particular ; and something more than mere 
distress to those who habitually live up to their income—that is to 
four-fifths of the community. The economists, therefore, are indis- 
putably right in insisting upon our rulers pondering this consideration 
with a solemnity and in a temper which is too rare among them. 
And they are right, moreover, and simply within the limits of impera- 
tive duty, when they remind hasty politicians that there is yet a fur- 

* We do not wish to burden our pages with figures. Calculations bearing out 
these statements were given in a paper called ‘The Right Use of a Surplus,’ which 
appeared three or four years since in the Contemporary Review. It was there shown 
that in the last quarter of a century the assessable income of the nation had 
nearly doubled while its taxation had increased only 20 per cent.; that the wages 
of the labouring classes had risen about 25 per cent., and the consumption of most 
imported and excisable articles in the same proportion or a greater; and that the 
classes who possess property, as compared with the working classes, pay in taxes six 
times as much per head, and nearly twice as much in proportion to income. The 
consumption per head of imported articles of solid food was 18s. in 1858. In 1877 
it was 59s. 6d. 
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ther element in the question to be weighed—which is, not only whether 
the cause of war be righteous and its purpose valuable, not only whether 
its issue, if successful, would be beneficent to other lands, and its under- 
taking, therefore, warrantable in the abstract—but whether its cost 
be not far greater than it would be just to lay upon our own people. 
Duties are relative, and our own citizens are entitled to our first con- 
sideration. If it may be questioned whether a British Government 
has a right to harass and impoverish millions in Lancashire and York- 
shire to feed the starving denizens of Northern China, the same doubt 
may be felt when the sufferers are the semi-barbarians of Bulgaria 
or Asia Minor. 

One representation of the same school of politicians is irrefragable 
and significant. It cannot be denied that both the aristocrats and the 
upper ten thousand generally have interests, objects, and associations 
which incline them with portentous force to become the supporters 
of that spirited foreign policy which is so apt to drift into a warlike 
one. Nor is this tendency by any means confined exclusively to one 
party in the State; though the Whigs, as leaning mainly on the 
middle and commercial classes for support, have a strong counter- 
balancing influence to keep them right. The pressure of the entire 
military and naval services—with a few creditable exceptions among 
the older and more experienced generals and admirals, who know 
what war means, and can recollect and realise its horrors—acts in the 
same direction. The prospect of a campaign—a ‘brush,’ as they term 
it, with any one—sends a thrill of pleasurable excitement through 
every soldier and sailor in the country, and most of all through the 
bosoms of young officers, and largely of their connections also. It is 
inevitable that it should be so. It is no discredit to them that it is 
so. Peace to them means a dull and monotonous career, stagnant 
promotion, and a grey and rusty life during their most eager years. 
War means activity, progress, the satisfaction of that thirst for 
distinction which burns in the breast of all who are worth their 
salt. The idle classes,—especially numerous among the wealthy and 
noble, those influential and affluent circles who abound. in younger 
sons pining for a career of some sort, yet despising trade, averse to 
emigration, unfit for the intellectual professions, who cannot dig, 
would be ashamed to beg, but are ready enough to fight, and while 
young rather like the fun of it,—constitute a powerful phalanx ever 
urgent in one direction ;—a phalanx, too, with terribly close con- 
nections with both Houses of Parliament, and with every Cabinet 
that ever holds the reins of power. Without endorsing the brief and 
graphic language of Mr. Bright, who described the Services as ‘a 
gigantic system of outdoor relief for members of the aristocracy,’ 
we must all admit that they do create a ceaselessly operative pres- 
sure in a dangerous direction—a pressure, too, which augments with 
the swelling wealth of England and the unequal distribution of 
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that wealth. Every minister knows and feels this; every conscien- 
tious minister will be anxiously on his guard to withstand its ope 
ration. 

But there is yet another clause which must of late years be added 
to this indictment ; a grave aggravation of the danger thus signalised 
—an aggravation, moreover, for which the Liberal party are mainly 
responsible, and to which they have remained curiously and reso- 
lutely blind. We are not now blaming the course of action which 
has culminated in this result—that would lead us into too wide a 
field of controversy—we only say that the result lies at their door, 
and they must endure it as they best may, or counteract it, if by 
ehance they can. The case is plain the moment it is stated, and it 
may be stated in the briefest words. For the last thirty or forty 
years the most urgent efforts of the Liberals, and especially the 
Liberals of the pacific and economic schools, have been directed 
towards relieving the industrial classes of the country, manufacturing 
and agricultural alike, from the pressure of taxation. They have 
toiled for this object in a great measure at the dictate of benevolence 
and justice, as well as from sound economic doctrines. They have 
continued this action from year to year with single-minded and 
unremitting zeal, so that at last they may be said to have indoc — 
trinated their antagonists. They have succeeded so completely that 
they have relieved the classes in question from nearly all taxation, 
except that raised from drinking and smoking, of which they still pay 
a large share. The people are now taxed almost solely for indulgences 
which they can dispense with when they please, the chief portion of 
which is deleterious, and which their most earnest friends are inde- 
fatigably labouring to induce them to forego. From all’ indirect 
taxes, except those on malt, spirits, and tobacco, and a trifle still 
on tea, they have been freed ; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it seems, has yet to be born who will have skill to devise, or equity 
and courage to impose, a direct tax upon the masses. When these 
are as sober and sensible as we hope to see them, and are striving to 
make them, upwards of twenty-five millions of our present revenue 
will lapse, will have to be made good,—and who believes that it 
will be made good by a poll-tax ? 

But while this operation has been going on amid general plaudits 
from both sides of the House, and from nearly all financiers, whatever 


4 In 1877 the total revenue levied on these articles was as follows :— 
Tobacco and Snuff 4 ; ‘ , . F . £7,775,000 
Spirits (Customs) . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; é ‘i . 5,770,000 
Spirits (Excise) . . ‘ . ° - ° - 14,873,000 
Malt. 3 . , ‘ r ; . 8,040,000 

236,458,000 


It can scarcely be doubted that at least one-third of this amount represents eaces- 
sive indulgence. 
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their political opinions, another operation has been going on pari 
passu, and with almost as promiscuous applause. 

We have given household suffrage to the borough population; we 
are about to extend it to the county population; and when this 
wholesale enfranchisement is complete we shall have made those 
classes who live on weekly wages, as distinguished from those who 
live on incomes derived from property, commerce, or professions, 
potentially masters of elections because the majority of the electo- 
rate. Those classes—with all their excellences, with all their 
capabilities of good—are yet undeniably the least informed, the least 
competent to anticipate the future, the most excitable, and probably 
also, with the exception of the upper ten thousand, the most likely 
under excitement to give their votes for war. Ultimately, no doubt, 
this section of the community would be the greatest sufferers by the 
consequences of that ‘spirited foreign policy’ for which they might 
at first be the loudest clamourers; but, to begin with, the higher 
classes might find their surest supporters in the lowest classes, whom 
we have thoughtlessly relieved from the sensible pressure of those 
fiscal burdens which could once be calculated upon for restraining 
them from so suicidal an alliance. 

To conclude. One of the weightiest reasons for that habitual 


’ abstinence from intervention in foreign quarrels which Cobden used 


to preach so earnestly, may be found in our prevalent and almost 
inevitable ignorance. It is impossible that we should know 
thoroughly, comprehensively, and to the bottom, the rights of dis- 
putes between distant nations. It is perhaps as difficult for us to 
be competent to judge between contending sections in distant com- 
munities. Our blood may boil at hearing of atrocities committed, 
without being able to ascertain how those atrocities were provoked, 
or how they may have been retaliated. We cannot help sympathising 
with sufferers, and we seldom pause to reflect that the suffering cause 
is not always, nor exclusively, the righteous cause. Still more, we 
may see clearly that great wrong is being done, but be entirely in the 
dark as to how to set it right, and be very liable to do mischief where 
our sole aim is to do good, and prone to aggravate by our misconceived 
intervention the very evils we are thirsting to rectify. We rarely, 
moreover, remember that all of us—people as well as Governments, 
Her Majesty’s Opposition just as much as Her Majesty’s Ministers— 
are apt, almost unavoidably apt, to derive our information from 
special sources, often tainted or partial sources, from correspondents 
of our own tone of thought and feeling, from irritated travellers or 
residents who are not careful to be accurate in their reports. We can 
seldom know a case all rownd—its antecedents, its bearings, its 
surroundings, its probable consequences. We are even now, with all 
our new and extensive avenues of information, at the mercy of the 
newspaper or the two or three newspapers we read, just as those 
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journals are dependent on the tone, the leanings, and the talents of 
the special correspondent they send out, just as ministers depend 
upon the specialities of their consuls and ambassadors. We have 
surely had warnings enough to this effect of late. If it were not s0, 
how could we account for the astounding discrepancy of views and 
sympathies which has severed Englishmen so widely during the 
last two years—a discrepancy which has so harassed and disturbed 
our domestic peace?*> ‘Two years ago, passions here were so excited 
that we were almost on the eve of going to war; and perhaps were 
only saved from such calamity and sin by the fact that the nation did 
not know which side to take—nay, has not even yet made up its 
mind as a whole whether to sympathise with Turkey or her con- 
querors. War is a tremendous thing—surely a thing that only the 
most absolute and complete knowledge of our premisses can justify. 
So much for the general principles bearing on this mighty 
controversy. We may be allowed a few closing words on their 
application to the case immediately before us, which may guide us to 
a decision as to which set of views and tendencies appears safest and 
wisest. Seldom hasa nation been so torn between the two. We have 
just escaped being dragged into war. We have not escaped being 
dragged into intervention of the most active and portentous kind. 
Our two most notable and, for the time, most popular ministers have 
taken the lead, and, in defiance of the protests of the most eloquent 
and enthusiastic opposition, have been backed in their proceedings 
by a large majority, and rewarded by the most clamorous applause 
of the masses and by the most signal honours that Royalty could 
bestow. We may say, therefore—indeed we cannot help saying— 
that what they have done England has done—has not condoned, but 
approved and sanctioned. In this great Areopagus of States, then, 
England, a year ago the great upholder of the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, has sanctioned and shared in its 
partition; has handed over two reluctant provinces to Austria; 
two fortresses, a coveted port, and some trifling territory to Russia, 
clearly against the wish of the Porte and the indignant and armed 
protest of the inhabitants; and has agreed to the entire indepen- 
dence and severance of the rebellious country out of whose ill- 
treatment the war arose. She has prevented that country from 
being large and strong enough to stand by her own strength, as 
she certainly has not wisdom for self-government, and has thus 
secured her autonomy being little more than nominal, and probably 
far from beneficial. She has at the same time succeeded in dragging 
back another province, Eastern Roumelia, under the partial control of 
Turkey, and has claimed praise for doing so. She has committed 
the grave error of doing nothing for the only very hopeful race in 


5 The same lesson might be gathered from the memory of the American Civil 
War. 
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South-Eastern Europe, whom she had encouraged to expect much—to 
say no more. Finally, she has induced the Porte to hand over to her 
an unhealthy island on the Syrian coast—having been prepared to 
seize it if the Sultan had ventured to refuse its peaceable surrender. 
As an offset to these curious proceedings, after sanctioning and aiding 
the Congress in despoiling Turkey of nearly the whole of her 
European territories, distinctly and almost avowedly because she was 
unable to retain them and utterly unfit to govern them, she under- 
takes single-handed the protection and maintenance of the enormous 
range of countries known as Turkey in Asia; and this ostensibly not 
in the least in the interests of her protégé, but simply because the 
maintenance of this Empire, notoriously the most scandalously and 
hopelessly incapable and cruel among nations called civilised, is 
thought necessary as a bulwark for British India against possible 
attack from Russia—an attack which, in the opinion of nearly every 
competent statesman,° will come, if it ever comes, from an entirely 
different quarter, and need not be at all dreaded even then ;— 
thus encountering a probable, proximate, most disadvantageous, and 
most costly conflict with a powerful adversary on the plea of warding 
off a distant and unreal danger ;—and doing this by guaranteeing 
and supporting a rule so incurably and admittedly bad that to keep 
one acre of God’s earth or one tribe of God’s creatures under its 
sway one unnecessary year is a crime with few parallels. It is 
true there is talk of inducing and instructing the Porte to govern 
better, to alter her nature and amend her ways, though few know 
better than British Ministers that, if this intention be serious, it 
ean only be realised by superseding the Sultan and his Pashas, 
and governing Asia Minor as we govern India—in a word, taking 
possession of Anatolia and Mesopotamia as well as Cyprus, and 
probably having to fight the Porte instead of defending it. Do they 
contemplate such a scheme? Dare they undertake it? How long 
would Great Britain sanction it, or provide them with funds for 
carrying it out? If, on the contrary, it is a sham, not a serious 
intention, but mere clouds of dust thrown in our eyes, then few 
such deceptions have ever been practised on a bewildered and con- 
fiding nation. 

Could the opponents of an Imperial policy by possibility point 
to a complication of occurrences so aptly illustrative of every objec- 


tion they have set forth ? 
W. R. Gree. 


* Forty years ago Lord Hardinge declared that an invasion of India by Russia was 
only possible by one route, that of Herat and Affghanistan, and that the obstacles to 
this route are so great that practically it may be set down as a ‘ political nightmare.’ 
The Duke of Wellington endorsed this dictum. Lord Northbrook said the same thing 
six weeks ago in the House of Lords,—adding ‘I am supported in my views by the 
most experienced of Indian administrators—by Lord Canning, Lord Mayo, and Lord 
Lawrence.’ 
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HENRI GREVILLE’S SKETCHES OF 
RUSSIAN LIFE. 


A Few years ago a lady offered a novel to a well-known French 
editor. He not only refused it, but spoke of it most slightingly. 
* Never, never,’ said he to her husband who offered him the manuscript, 
‘will any newspaper or review accept any of your wife’s writings: if 
she ever obtains the slightest success in Paris, come and tell me I 


was mistaken.’ So discouraged was she by her repeated failures that 


she was inclined to abandon Paris for St. Petersburg, a city which 
had more kindly received her literary efforts. Suddenly, as in so 
many other instances of long unappreciated talent, a change came. 
Newspaper after newspaper opened wide its columns. In the year 


1876 she published with full success no less than six (long before 
written) novels, and four more in 1877. At present her position is 
assured. What the above-mentioned editor now thinks of his out- 
spoken condemnation has never been made public. 


For a great many years the professorship of French in the 
University of St. Petersburg has been held by M. Jean Fleury, the 
author of a highly successful work on Rabelais.! His daughter, Mlle. 
Alice Fleury, was educated by him so well that at fifteen she was well 
acquainted with Latin, English, and Italian. It was when she had 
attained that age that she accompanied her father from Paris to St. 
Petersburg, where she spent many winters, generally passing the 
summers in Russian country houses. Having thus gained a perfect 
knowledge of Russian life, she began to publish her experiences, the 
French Journal de St. Pétersbowrg opening its columns to a series 
of her novels between the years 1871 and 1876. Meantime she had 
married M. Durand, a professor of French at St. Petersburg, and had 
left that city for Paris, which long, in its literary capacity, treated 
her with the inhospitality described above. Now, however, all is 
changed, and her fame as a novelist is established under the pseu- 
donym of ‘ Henri Gréville.’ That name is taken from a hamlet in 
Normandy, the province from which the Fleurys originally came.? 


1 Rabelais et ses Guvres (Didier). 
2 For many of these details the writer is indebted to an interesting and 
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In a few of Henri Gréville’s novels the scene is laid in France. 
Suzanne Nornvis is the record of a father’s affection for a daughter 
married to an unworthy husband. Autouwr dune Phare is the story 
of a faithless wife’s remorse. La Maison de Mauréze relates the 
story of a noble and pure-hearted wife who struggles onwards amid 
many sufferings and leaves them behind her at last. But these 
stories of French life have not the charm of novelty which renders so 
attractive those of the author’s novels of which the scene is laid in 
Russia. In the latter all is new and strange. The reader is transported 
into an unknown land. The landscapes are unfamiliar, the peasants 
who till the fields or meet together before the village church are 
different from those of other lands, and even the superior beings 
who inhabit the seigneurial halls speak and think and conduct them- 
selves in a manner which often offers a sharply defined contrast to 
that to which we are accustomed in better known regions. And 
about these pictures of Russian life there is a singular charm. The 

splendour of the summer nights, when the glorious moon reveals the 
landscape revelling in the fresh coolness which has followed the in- 
tolerable blaze of the day; the silence of the winter, when the crack- 
ling frost goes about seeing that the rivers are well bridged, and the 
earth well wrapped in snow, and the trees adorned with their crystal 
gauds; the dull villages, with their dark wooden cottages drawn up 
in two lines separated by a space of mud in spring, of dust in summer, 
of snow in winter; the white-walled, green-domed church, and the 
seigneur’s house with its surrounding household buildings and its 
adjoining wood—all these are brought as clearly before the reader’s 
eyes as they could be in the Russian novels of which he is probably 
unable to read a line. Then the time-honoured customs of the 
villagers; their half-savage life, but little altered from what it was in 
the olden days before Peter introduced his reforms, when Russia was 
warred upon by Lithuanians and Poles, or still earlier when the land 
lay prostrate beneath the Mongol yoke, or earlier still when it was 
divided among countless independent princes of Rurik’s line, or even 
earlier in pre-historic times when the Slav immigrants first dotted the 
country with their village communities and shared the lands they 
tilled among the fathers of their families; and the easy-going, 
hospitable manners of the country house, where the superiors used to 
recline like gods upon their divans careless of the peasant kind who 
paid them worship and worked wearily for their pleasure; the constant 
comings and goings, the long drives over the crackling snow in winter, 
the cheery wanderings on fine summer’s evenings beneath the ‘ dream- 
ing’ trees, the frequent tea, the gossipings, the flirtations, and the™un- 
ceremonious visitings—all these things are clearly pictured in ‘ Henri 
trustworthy article by M. Louis Leger in the Bibliotheque Universelle et Revue 


Swisse for last March. 
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Gréville’s’ books, and may be clearly realised by all who read them. 
Let us give an idea of some of the most characteristic. . 


The darkest picture which they contain is that offered by 
L’Expiation de Savéli, a record of the fearful sufferings inflicted 
upon a village community by a tyrannical proprietor in the old days 
of serfdom. Asa general rule, the Russian nobles were easy landlords, 
who treated their serfs with no small kindness, being regarded by their 
vassals with a respect, even with an affection, similar to that which 
the Scotch Highlanders entertained for the chief of their clan. But 
here and there were brutal exceptions, like the Bagrianof of the tale, 
a domestic tyrant, who ill-used his trembling wife, and gave his mind 
to making his villagers miserable, sending their sons to Siberia or 
into the army, and behaving even worse towards their daughters, 
Long did the peasants suffer under his cruel wrath. At length they 
rose against him, and one night seized and bound him in his bedroom 
and prepared to slay him. But he spake them fair, sware by all that ° 
was holy that he would bear no. malice, and promised them all manner 
of advantages if they would let him live. They yielded, trusting to 
his oaths. But he laughed all his pledges to scorn, and soon the 
soldiers were called in, and the ringleaders were pitilessly flogged and 
sent to Siberia. A little time passed, and his wrath fell upon Savéli, 
a young peasant, who was about to marry the fair village maiden 
Fédotia. In an ill-starred moment she went to the tyrant to ask for 
mercy. When she left his house her cheeks were white, her eyes were 
wild, and, rushing down to the river, she ended her insulted life 
beneath its waves. Then her betrothed swore vengeance. Again the 
brutal lord was seized in bed by his peasants, who this time faltered 
not, and his foul life ended beneath their strong blows. Then they 
set fire to the house and retired. And in the flames would have 
perished his wife and child had not Savéli come to their rescue. 
Years passed by: the tyrant dead, the village flourished, and among 
others Savéli grew rich, and his son was well educated, and became 
a handsome and cultured lad, who eventually won the heart of the 
late seigneur’s daughter, the girl whom Savéli had rescued from the 
flames. Then Savéli felt himself obliged to tell his son the fearful 
story of her father’s death, and how they two must be for ever kept 
apart by the stream of blood which his hand had caused to flow. Till 
then he had known no remorse for the murder he had committed, 
but at last his sin had found him out, and, ‘ prostrated before the 
holy pictures, his head smiting the floor, he passed long hours crying 
aloud for pardon to the God against whom he had sinned.’ Nor did 
peace revisit him till he lay on his deathbed and the young girl whom 
he had rendered fatherless pronounced his pardon and made the sign 
of the cross over the forehead of her father’s murderer. ‘Then a 
strange joy lighted up the features of the guilty man, and he died.’ 
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Lest any one should think the horrors in this story have been 
exaggerated beyond belief, let him turn to Mackenzie Wallace’s 
Russia, ii. 251, where he will find a reference to the case of a fiend 
in human shape, a Madame Saltykof, who was brought to justice in 
1768. In the course of eleven years she had killed by inhuman 
tortures about a hundred of her serfs, including several young girls of 
eleven and twelve years of age. But let us turn from this dark real- 
istic picture to the idyllic scenes portrayed in Sonia, one of the most 
charming of Madame Durand’s stories. 

General Goréline was a goodnatured Russian seigneur, who was 
kept in a state of chronic subjugation by an imperious and scheming 
wife. When in the country his principal delight was to smoke long- 
stemmed pipes, which he was always leaving about in all manner of 
out-of-the-way places. So there was attached to his service a little 
peasant maiden, ten or eleven years old, whose chief business it was 
to recover the stray pipes and bring them back to the forgetful 
general. A pretty child she was, bronzed of course by the sun, and 
but scantily clothed, for she was an orphan with none to care for her, 
but full of life, and running about deftly on feet which, though always 
bare, were not flat or distorted. The only person besides the general 
who ever gave her a kind word was the tutor, young Boris Grebof, 
who had been engaged by the general’s wife to spend the summer in 
the country in order to superintend the education of her exceedingly 
spoilt child Eugene. With his pupil’s sister, the fair and somewhat 
foolish Lydia, the young tutor of course fell in love, and she, full of 
romance, and being naturally thrown much into his company, fully 
returned his young affection. There could be but one termination to 
such a courtship. The goodnatured old general was not disinclined 
to look favourably on Boris; but when that ingenuous youth asked 
the general’s wife for permission to marry Lydia a terrible scene 
ensued, which ended in his being ordered to leave the house. He did 
so, of course, but before he went he asked the general to let him take 
away with him the little Sonia. or the poor child had been driven 
away from the house in a fit of passion by the generalsha. A pin left 
in the carpet of her mistress’s room had entered one of Sonia’s bare 
feet as she carried a pitcher of water, and the pain it caused made 
her forget herself so far as to drop her burden upon one of the 
generalsha’s dresses. The poor child would have been compelled to 
beg from door to door for a livelihood had not Boris, for whom she 
had contracted a sort of canine attachment, taken her away with him 
and consigned her to the care of his mother, an excellent old lady 
who doated upon her only son. The generalsha strongly objected to 
this improvement in Sonia’s prospects, and ordered her husband to 
refuse to let her go. But he, for perhaps the first time in his life, 
had the hardihood to refuse to listen to her imperious voice, and sent 
away his little pipe-finder with a kindly farewell. How happily then 
EE2 
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went the days of Sonia by when she found herself well clothed, well 
fed, well cared for in the quiet household of Boris’s mother and her 
three old servants who had lived with her all her life. Into this quiet 
family circle she entered almost a little savage, ragged and wild and 
ignorant of all civilised life, astonished at the church services which 
she had scarcely ever been allowed to attend in her former home, 
wondering at finding herself no longer cold and famished and aching 
from cruel blows. It was long indeed before she could be induced 
to allow herself to be shod, but a word from Boris was enough to 
persuade her to submit. For his desires were a law to her. She 
followed him about with her eyes, and, when he left his home for 
Moscow, her heart was heavy within her as she stood amid the snows 
watching his sleigh disappearing into the distance. Three years 
elapsed, and Boris, whose love for Lydia Goréline had never lessened, 
though it was evidently fated to remain a dream, was recalled home 
by the news of his mother’s illness. He came in time to hear her 
last words, to pay her the last sad rites, and after he had laid her in 
the village graveyard, escorted to her last resting-place by the 
sorrowing peasants to whom she had all her life been an untiring 
benefactress, he returned to Moscow, taking with him the young 
Sonia, in whom it was now difficult to recognise the little savage who 
had run about the Gorélines’ dcmains ragged and barefoot. She had 
learned much in the interval, and now in Moscow she taught herself to 
read and write, working through the long evenings when Boris was 
absent, to the accompaniment of the monotonous ticking of the cuckoo 
clock on the wall, till sleep would render dim her weary eyes. At 
length Boris’s relations with Lydia came to a crisis. Determining to 
marry an elderly general, she demanded back her letters from her 
faithful lover, an unexpected blow which reduced him to despair. 
Long he sat alone and heartbroken in his room, thinking of the past, 
of how he had been treated by her whom he had loved so long and so 
well, Then Sonia came to the rescue. Standing by his side in the 
darkening twilight, her arms hanging down straight beside her, her 
somewhat severe features wearing an air of tender reproach, she told 
him it was asin thus to yield to grief, and solace entered into his 
heart as he listened. Two years later he was completely consoled. 
_ Good and steady work abroad had soothed his grief, and he could 
enjoy life once more. Meanwhile Sonia had grown into womanhood. 
And with her body her mind had developed, her natural intelligence 
stimulated by a well-chosen course of study. Scarcely could Boris, 
when he returned and saw her for the first time after his absence, 
believe that the graceful girl who stood before him could be the Sonia 
whom he had saved some seven years before from the sad fate which 
awaits a homeless orphan. Strange, very strange, did the past seem 
to him that night, as he gazed from his open window, and listened to 
the three thousand bells of Moscow proclaiming that Lent was past, 
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and Easter had come, and light and joy were about to take the place 
of darkness and sorrow. Is it needful to say how the story ends? 
Methinks not. 

As a companion sketch to the charming portrait of Sonia, may be 
taken that of Dosia, a young Russian girl whose unconventional be- 
haviour is long the despair of her aristocratic relatives, but who, 
under the care of a charming woman who understands how to treat 
this somewhat fitful being, developes into a heroine worthy to win 
the hearts of all who see her. The story has already gone into seven 
editions in France. Nor is it wonderful, for a more attractive figure 
than that of Dosia has seldom been put upon a novelist’s canvas. 
Perhaps the best way of describing her will be to quote a few lines 
from the introduction to The Fortunes of Nigel. The author of 
Waverley, apologising for the White Lady of Avenel, says to Captain 
Clutterbuck: ‘Could I have evoked an esprit follet, at the same 
time fantastic and interesting, capricious and kind: a sort of wild- 
fire of the elements, bound by no fixed laws or motives of action: 
faithful and fond, yet teasing and uncertain—’ upon which the captain 
breaks in with: ‘If you will pardon the interruption, sir, I think 
you are describing a pretty woman.’ Of such a kind is Dosia Zaptine. 
Another noble woman is the heroine of Les Epreuves de Raissa. 
Raissa is the daughter of an old couple, honourable but not aristo- 
cratic, who doat upon their only child. Suddenly their happiness is 
destroyed, their lives are before long shortened, by the horror which 
comes over them when they learn how she has been treated by a 
young aristocrat, an officer of the Guard. His friends endeavour to 
hush up the matter, but she and her father persist in crying for 
vengeance, and at last the matter comes to the knowledge of the 
Emperor, who behaves somewhat as did our James the First in the 
ease of Lord Dalgarno and the Lady Hermione. Count Gretsky 
isordered to make Raissa his wife, and is then sent to Siberia. 
Raissa finds herself a countess, with a gorgeous palace awaiting her, 
and vassal and serf ready to obey her orders. But she will none of 
these things. Continuing to live as modestly as before, she con- 
stitutes herself the steward of her husband’s property, and forwards 
him the money which is brought to her. He meanwhile lives in 
Siberia, black hatred towards his enforced wife devouring his heart. 
At length she goes down to one of his estates in the country, and finds 
herself the neighbour of his sister Helen Marsof. Of this sister-in-law, 
at first most unwilling to see her, she becomes the guardian angel. 
On one occasion she saves Helen’s child when an attempt to poison 
him had been made by a villanous peasant woman of the name of 
Mavra Moroza. Soon afterwards she appears just in time to save 
both Helen and her child, against whom the peasantry had been 
excited by Mavra, who pretended that their mistress had poisoned 
their wells. And finally she is able to disperse a dark cloud: of 
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calumny which had long hung over Helen’s head, due to the slanders 
of Mavra and her husband, who had murdered Helen’s husband, and 
managed to direct suspicion against her. No wonder that Raissa 
becomes the bosom friend of Helen, who does all she can to plead her 
cause with Count Gretsky. For in reality Raissa is in love with the 
husband who hates her. Long does she strive in vain. But at 
length comes the news that Count Gretsky is ill in his Siberian exile, 
Raissa loses no time in flying to the Emperor to ask for leave to visit 
and to nurse him. Not only is her request granted, but she obtains 
his pardon too. And so she speeds away on her long journey eastward 
towards her husband, accompanied by his faithful old servant Fadei. 
She finds him alive but insensible, and she watches long and anxiously 
over his couch. Her tender care, her skilful nursing, saves him 
from sinking; but when he becomes conscious to whom he owes 
his life, nothing warmer than a feeling of obligation is stirred within 
his heart. He is coldly polite and deferential, but neither liking 
nor love can she obtain. One day, as they sit together, she takes 
from her finger her marriage-ring and gives it to him, saying that 
they had better be separated on their return to Europe, so that he 
may be a free man once more. And he is pleased, little thinking 
how passionate a love for him is burning within the heart of the wife 
who has done so much for him, and for whom he still feels so strong 
an aversion. But more time passes by. He learns from his com- 
panions all that has taken place during his illness, he gradually begins 
to awaken to a sense of Raissa’s merits, and a suspicion of her feelings 
towards him begins to dawn upon his mind. At length one day, as 
they sit together in their sleigh travelling westwards towards civilisa- 
tion, happiness, and home, there comes a sudden change in his feelings. 
‘All the admiration he had concealed, all the tenderness he had 
turned into hatred, all the gratitude which he had forced into 
ingratitude, mounted to his lips like an overflowing stream; but he 
could not utter a word.’ Only he took the wedding-ring which 
Raissa had given back to him, and once more placed it upon her 
finger. 


It will have been observed that the author does not love tragic 
endings. We can read her stories without being depressed. She 
loves a clear and tranquil sunset, full of the promise of the morrow’s 
brightness, better than such a lurid ending of the day as brings to a 
close the sad fortunes of Lucy Ashton. In this Henri Gréville differs 
from the Russian authors themselves, who are apt to write the most 
lugubrious stories. Even Ivan Tourguéneff, by far the greatest 
literary artist whom Russia has produced, even he who has lived so 
much abroad that he is sometimes styled a Zapadnik or Western, 
dwells with manifest fondness on the dark side of human life, and, 
in many of his stories, almost crushes the reader’s spirits. Take, 
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for instance, his wonderful tale called Neschastnaya, or the Unhappy 
One, in which a cruel step-father persecutes out of the world an 
unoffending step-daughter, feeling no remorse even when she dies, 
and he throws clods of earth into her grave ‘with the air of a 
man stoning an enemy.’ After reading this saddest of stories, 
the gloom of which is, from first to last, relieved by scarcely a gleam 
of light, you feel as if, like Henry the First, you never cared to smile 
again. ‘There is one, however, of Henri Gréville’s stories which is 
an exception to the general rule, for it is melancholy throughout. 
It records the sorrows of one of those poor pilgrims through the 
world who never havea chance of faring well, who seem to be opposed 
by some such cruel fate as that which, to the eye of the ancient Greek, 
ever lowered over certain families destined to constant sorrow and ulti- 
mate extinction. Probably the story is an over-true one, and there- 
fore it has been invested with a sadness which its fellows do not wear. 

The Institute N. at St. Petersburg, intended for young ladies 
of noble birth, enjoyed a high reputation, patronised as it was by the 
imperial family, and attended by the daughters of many of the best 
families in Russia. Unfortunately it was exploited for her own benefit 
by the directress, a Madame Batourof, who had received the post as a 
mark of respect for her late husband, a general who had died of his 
wounds on the field of battle. In twenty-seven years she contrived, 
out of what in America would be called her stealings, to settle in life 
three daughters to whom she gave good dowries, and to enable her 
four sons in military service to live sumptuously. For all this the 
institutki, the young ladies who were ruled over by Madame Batourof, 
suffered greatly. They used to arrive as little girls, rosy and vigorous. 
Seven or eight years afterwards they were restored to their relatives— 
who, if they lived at a distance, had never seen them in the interval— 
thin, haggard, weak, the shadows of their former selves. Far worse, 
however, than Madame Batourof was Mademoiselle Grabinof, one of 
the teachers, a jealous, malicious, hateful creature, always striving to 
stand well with the pupils of influence and to crush beneath her feet 
those of less estate. One day when the young ladies were assembled 
in class, and the professor of history was detailing to their drowsy ears 
the reasons for the decline of the House of Austria, a rich contralto 
voice suddenly burst into loud, clear song. General stupefaction 
occurred for a moment, and then the offender was discovered to be 
Ariadne Ranine, an orphan girl, poor, unprotected, fitted to be an object 


of scorn and hatred to Grabinofs. Summoned before the directress, and _, 


asked why she disturbed the class, she quietly replied that she could’ 
not help doing so; she felt that she must sing, or she would die, or fat 
least choke. Whereupon she was ordered to sing again, and, as it 
turned out that she had a magnificent voice and great musical aptitude, 
it was resolved that she should be allowed to study seriously the art 
to which she was already devoted. For a time all went well.; Her 
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life became more tolerable to her, her studies soothed her, in the 
sacred music which she sang in the chapel she poured forth all her 
soul. It seemed for a while as if her evil destiny had forgotten her, 
But the Grabinof had not, and at last came an opportunity for poison- 
ing the happiness of the orphan girl she hated. A grave scandal made 
itself heard in the establishment. Three of the pupils, in the silence 
of the night, met three young guardsmen in one of the deserted rooms, 
and supped with them off the pies and champagne which their admirers 
had brought. The story came round to the ears of the directress, who 
trembled for her post. It was necessary to punish some one, to make 
an example of some vile person. As to expelling the real culprits, 
the young Princess Olga Orline and her aristocratic friends, such a 
course was not to be thought of; and so, at the instigation of the 
Grabinof, the directress solemnly expelled the innocent Ariadne, an 
unconscious scapegoat destined to suffer for others’ sins. Fortunately 
for her, Ariadne had found a friend. An old lady who was acquainted 
with Madame Batourof, and who thus knew the story of Ariadne’s ill- 
treatment, took her home to live with her. Finding for her a ‘ pheenix’ 
of singing masters, she enabled her to carry on her studies, and in the 
course of time Ariadne appeared in public, under a feigned name, 
and achieved a thorough success. But the second time she appeared 
in the concert-room, just as she was about to sing, she heard a voice 
say ‘ Her real name is Ranine ; she was expelled from the Institute on 
account of an intrigue with a young man ;’ and for a moment she 
almost lost consciousness. Then by a great effort she drove away the 
recollection of the words which had stung her, and sang with even 
more fire and pathos than before. But her heart was almost broken. 
Returning home she found her kindly friend, the old lady who had 
protected her, prostrated by illness. A little later, and her friend’s 
death left her alone in the world, with none to turn to for aid, and 
with thirty-two roubles in her purse. But another friend unexpectedly 
appeared. Olga Orline, the young princess for whose fault she had 
been punished at the Institute, had always resolved to repay the 
obligation. In order to be able to aid her, she was obliged to tell the 
whole story of the midnight supper with the young guardsmen to her 
mother, who quickly pardoned her for the indiscretion she confessed, 
and determined to help the poor orphan who had suffered in her 
daughter’s behalf. And so, after a while, Ariadne was installed in com- 
fort in the house of the Orlines. With time her voice increased in 
power and compass, until at length a new success was achieved by her. 
At the Opera one of the principal singers was suddenly taken ill. 
Ariadne’s master compelled her to take the defaulter’s place. She sang 
with full success, and was received by her hearers with the enthusiasm 
which a St. Petersburg audience has always at its command. But 
even then she was not destined to be happy. A few days later 
appeared an article in a journal, once more telling the old scandalous 
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falsehood about her character. Overcome by the shock, she decided 
to sing no more at the Opera. Then the Princess Orline invited her 
to accompany her and her daughter to France fora while. She went, 
and the party was joined by a young Constantin Ladof, who had paid 
Ariadne much attention, and had indeed become the object around 
which her young affections had twined themselves. At last a chance 
of happiness seemed to glimmer before her from ont of the darkness to 
which she was accustomed. But at Fécamp she learned that Ladof 
and Olga Orline were to be married. Not long afterwards her body 
was found at the base of one of the high chalk cliffs. She was 
buried in the Fécamp cemetery, and the Princess Orline paid the 
gardener of the graveyard to look after her tomb, on which he places 
flowers during the summer season. But when the visitors have left, it 
remains as desolate as her whole life had been. 

For descriptions of country life, and for a careful study of a lady 
who, without being aware of the fact, and without meaning to do 
wrong, renders miserable her niece and ward, the reader may be 
referred to the longest of our author’s works, Les Kowmiassine, 
which occupies two volumes. But its incidents are too numerous 
to allow of justice being done to it by so short an account of it 
as could be given here. Another interesting story of society is 
La Princesse Oghérof, which tells how the slanderous tongue of 
Pauline Hopfer, a jealous German governess, separates two loving 
hearts. Marthe Milaguine, instead of marrying Michel Avérief, 
weds the Prince Oghérof, and the rejected lover seeks for solace in 
the Caucasus. There he is supposed to have died while attempting 
to save from her burning hut a Circassian woman, but in reality he 
escapes, and makes his way back to Russia. Meanwhile Prince 
Oghérof is drowned in an attempt to rescue from the waters of a 
frozen river the scandalmonger Pauline Hopfer; and at last all is 
cleared up, and the long-parted lovers are brought together again. 











There still remain to be noticed a number of characteristic 
stories of Russian life which do not deal so exclusively with the loves 
of princes and princesses. With some account of them the present 
article may be brought to a close. They are grouped under the title 
of Nouvelles Russes, and they contain in a small compass some of 
the most remarkable of the pictures which our author has drawn. 
Stepan Makarief is a Russian peasant, honest and pious and 
thoroughly dutiful to his old father, who chooses for him a wife whom 
he at once accepts. But the choice turns out to be a bad one. She 
often leaves him at home while she goes on pilgrimages to the neigh- 
bouring churches, where she does not disdain the attentions paid her 
by the village youth. At length the old father dies, telling Stepan 
on his death-bed that his wife does not fear him enough, and that he 
ought to chastise her vigorously. Stepan, for once, does not obey his 
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father, but when the advice is a second time given him by a respected 
female neighbour, he follows it, and when his spouse Irene returns 
home from her next gadding about, he receives her in a way which 
leaves its traces behind for several days. ‘This action,’ we learn, 
‘raised Stepan high in the opinion of his fellows, and when he went 
to work next day the married men of the village received him with 
marked respect.’ His wife is congratulated by her female friends on 
the beating as a mark of her husband’s returning love, and all goes 
well for a time. But at the end of the fourth year of wedded life, 
while Stepan is absent in Moscow on commercial business, his wife 
deserts him, going away with a travelling petty merchant. Stepan 
returns to his desolate home, which he continues to inhabit, aided in 
his household arrangements by a neighbour, a poor widow with two 
small children. One day, however, when he comes home at night 
from afield, he finds that his wife has returned. He orders her to 
leave him. She refuses to depart, saying that she has no one else to 
turn to, for the companion of her flight is dead, and her husband is 
bound to support her. Vainly does Stepan appeal to the head of the 
village. He is told that nothing can be done, for she is only claiming 
what is her legal right. Vainly on his return home does he beat his 
wife. She bears the blows, but will not release him from her hated 
presence. Next Sunday she dresses herself in her best, decks herself 
with beads and false pearls, and prepares to seek for admiration in 
church. But he tears the finery from her back and strews her orna- 
ments upon the ground. Stili she will not leave him. And so this 
terrible life goes on for a time, Stepan’s house becoming for him a 
hell, from which he seeks refuge in the dram shop. Finally in a 
quarrel, when she has provoked him more than he in his drunken 
state can endure, he takes his axe and frees himself for ever from 
his burden. The head of the commune comes with others among the 
villagers, and they find the wife dead in a pool of blood, with the 
murderer crouching beneath the holy pictures. Stepan tells them 
what has taken place, how his faithless wife vexed him beyond all 
endurance, how she even struck him, her lord—a statement which 
sends a thrill through the assembly—and how he had at last avenged 
himself. ‘She was a wicked woman,’ he ends by saying; ‘I was not 
wrong in killing her. Still, if the commune orders me to Siberia, I 
will go. I ask for no favour. Then the feeble voice of the head of 
the commune is raised in reply, saying: ‘ We are all sinful men: no 
one among us knows what he might do if temptation came in his 
way. Brother, thou hast taken away a life; but she was a wicked 
woman, as thou hast said. We are not agents of the law; we are thy 
brethren. Is it not so?’ A murmur of assent arises from the crowd 
of peasants to whom he has turned. ‘Thou hast been unhappy,’ he 
continues ; ‘is it for us to judge thee?’ ‘No,’ replies the crowd; ‘let 
God forgive him!’ And so no further notice is taken of the fatal 
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deed. The body of the dead woman is prepared for the funeral, and 
on the next Sunday is interred in the village cemetery. Stepan lives 
peacefully in his now quiet home. His neighbours respect him, no 
remorse troubles him. But his countenance wears a strange expres- 
sion. Ever do his blue eyes gaze at those who look him in the face, 
with a steady regard which seems to say, ‘ Knowest thou what I have 
done? And if thou dost know, dost thou condemn me ?’ 
Thoroughly Russian is the tale entitled Le Meunier. The miller 
in question is an old ruined noble, Mérikof by name, who, after the 
loss of almost all his property, retired to a small estate still remaining 


' to him in the country, and there lived like a hermit, occupying him- 


self with the business of a mill, and consoling himself with strong 
liquors. One of his neighbours is a Countess Marie, a handsome and 
charming woman, who is touched by the sad tale of Mérikof’s life, 
and sets to work to draw him from his hermitage, and to render his 
existence brighter than it was before. In this she succeeds thoroughly, 
and Mérikof becomes attached to her with a kind of humble devotion. 
One day she expresses her horror of drink, and says that if she 
happened to see one of her friends under its influence, she would 
never be able to look at him again without aversion. Mérikof listens, 
and when he goes home he takes from a cupboard a bottle of spirits, 
empties it out of window, and makes a vow to drink no more. And 
he long keeps his vow. But once, during the absence of the countess 
from her estate, he consents to assist at the christening feast of the 
sacristan’s child, a boy to whom he has stood godfather. And at 
such a feast in Russia it is hard for any one to be present without 
drinking much. That same day the countess unexpectedly returns 
home. The next morning, surprised at not receiving a visit from her 
‘tame bear,’ she goes down to the mill with her children to ask for 
news of him. His old servant Stepanida says he is ill, and tries to 
prevent him from being disturbed. But the countess, grieved to 
hear of her old friend’s illness, insists on seeing him, and makes her 
way into the room where he lies. He is sleeping heavily, his face 
flushed, his breathing stertorous. A strong smell of spirits pervades 
the room, but to this the countess pays no special attention, and goes 
away without perceiving that her old friend’s sleep is a drunken 
slumber. But when two hours later Mérikof awakes, he knows not 
this. He imagines that she must have become aware of his con- 
dition, and that henceforward he will be an object of aversion to her 
eyes. Stepanida could have undeceived him, but his fury when he 
discovers that the countess has visited him is so great that she 
becomes frightened, and postpones what she has to say till the evening. 
To him, however, that evening never comes. Going down to his mill, 
he walks across a little wooden bridge which crosses the mill stream, 
and throws himself into the swiftly running waters. The truth is 
never known, his death being universally attributed to an accident. 
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The countess mourns for him as for a kinsman, and her children go 
every year, on the anniversary of his death, to lay on his grave 
chaplets of fresh flowers. Only his old servant, the faithful Stepanida, 
has her own ideas as to the cause of his death. She lives alone in a 
small cottage near the church, from which she can see the grave of 
her late master without moving from the window, by the light of 
which she sees to knit the socks which bring her in her daily bread. 

One more story, this time of a more cheerful nature, and the 
present sketch may be brought to a Glose. It depicts a few scenes 
taken from that professorial life which Henri Gréville has had such 
excellent opportunities of studying. It is called L’Kxaminateur. 

Professor Maréguine was peacefully smoking his pipe one day on 
the verandah of his little country-house, a modest home to which he 
delighted to betake himself when the summer vacation allowed him 
to leave hot and dusty Moscow. The professor was forty-two years 
old, and had never so much as dreamed of marriage. Absorbed in his 
work, he thought of little else while at Moscow. When the summer 
came he was perfectly happy in his little house amid the woods, to 
which he retired along with two old servants. Contented, but some- 
what sad, he there spent his time without ever yielding to daydreams 
about a possible wife or child. On the evening in question, however, 
while the professor calmly smoked his long pipe, he was attracted by 
the noise made by a number of village children who had collected 
around the well, the centre point of rustic gossip, and were amusing 
themselves by plaguing in a friendly manner a big dog which came 
to drink from the trough alongside. They hung round his neck, 
they pulled his ears, his tail, they kept him from the water he longed 
for. But he bore no malice. Only at last, uttering a warning bark, 
he plunged through their ranks, upsetting them on all sides, and 
thrust his hot muzzle into the cool water. Then sitting quietly 
down, with half-closed eyes, and tongue hanging from his mouth, the 
drops of water streaming down on his white chest, he delivered 
himself up to the embraces and teasings of his young friends. All 
this the professor watched from the other side of a thick hedge, 
enjoying the sight, and finally dispersing the children by the gift of 
a coin capable of procuring them gingerbread. The sun sank lower. 
Maréguine found himself alone and disposed to melancholy. Presently 
he was conscious of the voices and laughter of a couple of village 
lovers ; and he pensively went indoors. Over his tea he questioned 
one of his old servants about her experiences of married life, especially 
about her recollections of her children, listening long to her pleased 
gossiping. Then he went to bed, and all night long saw before his 
eyes the dog with its lolling tongue and the children with their bare 
feet and shocks of uncombed hair. 

Some months later Maréguine happened to act as examiner of a 
number of young ladies who wished to qualify themselves as 
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governesses. One of the candidates was rejected, and so great was 
her sorrow at being refused her diploma that Maréguine was greatly 
touched. She was a certain Annette Larionof, who had come with 
her mother from the Government of Yaroslaf to obtain leave to 
practise as a teacher, having no other means of livelihood. So much 
did Maréguine sympathise with her distress that he promised to give 
her gratuitous instruction, thereby greatly delighting her and her 
old mother. For the mother and daughter were very poor, possessing 
only some 700 roubles a year, barely enough to furnish them with the 
necessaries of existence. Twice a week, then, they came to the 
professor’s rooms, and with the greatest patience he attempted to 
instruct Annette. But it was time thrown away. She could not 
learn. One morning she came alone and said that her mother was ill. 
In the afternoon Maréguine took a droschky and went to visit her in 
the far-away abode from which Annette used to make her way to her 
lessons on foot. Madame Larionof was in bed, but still engaged in 
the knitting which she never seemed to abandon, and which it 
appeared enabled her to earn some twenty kopecks a day. That 
evening when Maréguine returned home he forwarded a hundred- 
rouble note anonymously to Madame Larionof, with a few lines in a 
feigned hand to say that it was sent in payment of an old debt by 
one who wished to remain unknown. 

At length came the eve of the day on which Annette was to be 
once more examined. ‘ What will these poor women do if she fails 
again ?’ thought Maréguine as he lay down to rest. For a long time 
he could not sleep, and when at last slumber came it brought with it 
strange dreams. He saw before him his little country house. Before 
it lay stretched the watch-dog. A swarm of children threw them- 
selves upon it and played it all manner of tricks. Long it put up 
with them. Then becoming bored, up it jumped and trotted away 
out of sight, followed by the laughing little ones. Maréguine found 
himself alone and sad. Then on the verandah appeared a female form 
holding a child by the hand. And her face, he presently felt, was the 
face of Annette—and he woke with a start. Next day came Annette 
in the deepest grief to tell him she was again unsuccessful, and to 
entreat him to break the sad news to her mother. Suddenly at the 
sight of her utter despair his dream recurred vividly to his imagina- 
tion. *‘ Annette,’ he cried, ‘I am neither young nor handsome, but I 
think we might be happy together.’ And so the old bachelor became 
a married man, and Annette’s mother spent the last years of her life 
in knitting socks for his five children. Maréguine is perfectly happy. 
The dog has died of old age, but it has a successor exactly like it. 


Among the many points in favour of the stories of which an 
attempt has been made to give some idea, is their moral tone, one 
which enables them to be safely recommended for general reading. 
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And, with the exception of the scene of crime in the opening of 
Les Epreuves de Raissa, there is nothing in them which can shock an 
English taste. The best proof that they have attained to a happy 
medium in dealing with passion is afforded by the fact that some of 
the clerical journals of France have objected to them as being too 
outspoken, while some more mundane French critics have accused 
them of English coldness and reticence. To Dosia, it may be added, 
the Académie Francaise allotted last May a Prix Montyon of two 
thousand francs. In the present article, however, they have been 
regarded from a special point of view. From the majority of Henri 
Gréville’s works much may be learned about a great country of which 
we, as a general rule, know little. What is said in them about Russia 
may be taken by English readers as accurate. It may be that Russian 
eyes may see flaws, may detect here and there a line, a hue, which are 
not absolutely Russian, may hear a foreign accent, as it were, in Henri 
Gréville’s words. But into that question it is quite needless for the 
foreign reader to enter. The Russians may be described, to borrow 
an idea from Dr. Wendell Holmes, after three fashions. There are 
the Russians as they really are, the Russians as they themselves 
think they are, and the Russians as they appear to foreigners. It is 
enough that the present works represent them graphically after the 
third fashion. It is possible that no such sweet, fair maiden as Sonia 
could ever be developed from a barefooted Russian peasant girl. It 
is possible that into the character of Dosia may have entered some- 
thing of French espiéglerie. But no foreign author has ever before 
drawn so generally correct a series of Russian female portraits; no one 
has made so clear to foreign eyes the inner life of Russian homes. 
With what artistic skill and delicacy these pictures have been drawn 
and coloured all readers of Henri Gréville’s works will be able to 
judge for themselves. 


W. R. S. RAtsron. 
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THE CROWN AND THE CABINET IN 
CANADA. 


Ir is a singular coincidence that, at the very time when a lively con- 
troversy was being carried on in England on the relations between the 
Crown and the Cabinet, one of a similar character should have taken 
place in Canada on the relations between the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province of Quebec and his Ministers. A desire to establish per- 
sonal rule has been the charge in both cases ; but, while in England it 
has been preferred by advanced Liberals like ‘ Verax,’ and combated 
by Conservatives like the London Quarterly Reviewer, the very reverse 
has been the action of political parties in Canada. Under these cireum- 
stances, a statement of the cause and of the consequences of the poli- 
tical crisis, which occurred in the Province of Quebec in the month 
of March last; may not be uninteresting to English readers, and may 
possibly lead to expressions of opinion, on the constitutional question 
at issue, from persons free from the political bias under which Cana- 
dian politicians necessarily labour. 

Before entering on the subject, a few preliminary remarks may 
not be out of place. People in England are so accustomed, on the 
rare occasions when they think of Canada at all, to confine their 
attention to the Governor-General and his Ministers, and the Parlia- 
ment of the Dominion, that it is perhaps necessary to remind them 
that the Canadian Confederation consists of seven provinces, each 
with legislatures, a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Governor- 
General, and a provincial cabinet responsible to the local legislature. 
The Act of the Imperial Parliament known as ‘The British North 
America Act, 1867,’ defines with great precision the respective powers 
of the Dominion Parliament and of the Provincial Legislatures, the 
latter being empowered to legislate on all matters of a merely local 
or private nature in the Province, many of which are specially men- 
tioned in the Act. It is hardly possible to convey a correct idea of 
the position of affairs without mentioning that the party divisions 
which exist in the Dominion Parliament prevail likewise in the local 
legislatures. Those parties may be designated as Conservatives, or 
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Liberal Conservatives, under the leadership of Sir John A. Macdonald, 
and Liberals or Reformers under the leadership of the Dominion 
Premier, the Hon. A. Mackenzie. Since the period of Confederation 
in 1867, the Conservative party has had a good working majority 
in the Quebec Legislature ; and as the Lieutenant-Governors, until] 
very recently, entertained the same political views as their Ministers 
and the majorities in both Houses of the Legislature, no difficulty 
was likely to arise. 

About the end of the year 1876, on the occasion of a vacancy 
caused by death, the Governor-General, by the advice of his Cabinet, 
appointed as Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Quebec the Hon. 
Luc Letellier de St. Just, who was at the time a Senator of the 
Dominion and a member of the Liberal Administration. The appoint- 
ment was in strict accordance with precedent, but it must be borne 
in mind that the political sympathies of the new Lieutenant-Governor 
were more with the Opposition than with the Ministerial party in the 
Legislature. Early in the month of March last, the Provincial Admini- 
stration, then in the enjoyment of the confidence of both branches of 
the Legislature, was suddenly dismissed by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
who, after applying to the Premier, M. de Boucherville, for advice 
as to the person for whom he should send to form a new administra- 
tion, and after being informed by that gentleman that he declined to 
give any advice on the subject, sent for the leader of the Opposition, 
M. Joly, who at once undertook the task of forming a Ministry. The 
ex-ministers were supported by considerable majorities in both Houses, 
which passed resolutions of want of confidence and stopped the sup- 
plies ; whereupon the new Ministry recommended an appeal to the 
electors of the Province, and a dissolution accordingly took place 
without delay. Unfortunately there was some misunderstanding on the 
subject of the Ministerial explanations. The Lieutenant-Governor 
had corresponded with the Premier, M. de Boucherville, who on the 
2nd of March acknowledged the Lieutenant-Governor’s letter, dated the 
previous day, conveying his determination to dismiss his Ministers, 
without deeming it necessary to attempt to controvert it. He had 
previously stated his views on the main point in controversy in a letter 
dated February 27. The Lieutenant-Governor authorised this corre- 
spondence to be laid before the Legislature, but in communicating it, 
in accordance with this permission, the Attorney-General, who was 
the leader of the House of Assembly, added a memorandum of his own, 
controverting the letter of the Lieutenant-Governor, which the latter 
had never seen. Thereupon the Lieutenant-Governor addressed a 
letter to Governor-General the Earl of Dufferin, in which'he entered 
at considerable length into the history of the previous year, disclosing 
other subjects of difference with his Ministers. It is stated in that 
letter that, early in the previous month of November, a conversation 
had taken place between the Lieutenant-Governor and M. de Boucher- 
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ville, of which the former had kept a record which he communicated 
to the Governor-General in the following words :— 

I told him that I would not tolerate the use of my name, when it became 
necessary for any of my official acts, without his having previously submitted to 
me the documents requiring my signature, together with the necessary information, 
which M. de Boucherville assured me would be the course followed in future. 
The correctness of the foregoing statement has not been denied. 

It may be convenient to make a brief reference here to circum- 
stances which led to the rupture between the Lieutenant-Governor 
and his Ministers. A few years ago two companies were incorporated 
for the construction of railways north of the River St. Lawrence—one 
connecting the cities of Quebec and Montreal; the other from 
Montreal West vid Hull, a small town on the opposite bank of the 
river from the city of Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion. Liberal 
assistance to these railways was granted by the cities of Montreal and 
Quebec, the county of Ottawa, and some other municipalities, and 
likewise by the Province of Quebec. After the expenditure of a good 
deal of money, and after considerable progress had been made with 
the works, the companies found themselves wholly unable to complete 
them ; and the consequence was, that after some negotiation, and at 
the urgent solicitation of the municipalities, the construction of the 
entire line was assumed by the Legislature as a public work, the 
municipalities having previously agreed to pay the residue of their 
subscriptions. After the assumption of the work by the Province, a 
change was made in the line on the recommendation of engineers, in 
whom the Government had confidence, but very much to the dis- 
satisfaction of the citizens both of Montreal and Quebec, whose 
representatives in the respective corporations refused to pay the 
portion of their subscriptions still due, on the ground that the con- 
ditions on which they had been granted had been violated. 

Such were the circumstances with which the Quebec Ministers 
had to deal at the commencement of the last session of the Le- 
gislature. They had, moreover, chiefly in consequence of unpro- 
ductive expenditure on public works, to provide for a deficit. To 
meet the railway difficulty the Ministry introduced a bill, as a 
Government measure, and professedly with the sanction of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, to compel the municipalities to pay their sub- 
scriptions towards building the Provincial railway, on the decision of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in council on the sworn report of a com- 
petent engineer, and after fifteen days’ notice, so as to give the 
municipalities the opportunity of being heard. The avowed object 
of this legislation was to avoid the slowness of ordinary judicial 
proceedings, while it gave to the interested parties a tribunal which 
offered as many guarantees as the ordinary courts. The bill in 
question was carried through both branches of the Legislature, not- 
withstanding a strong opposition in the Assembly, and representations 
Vou. IV.—No. 19. FF 
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against it from the municipal bodies interested. The principal 
division was 38 to 21; and as the whole number is sixty-five, only 
six, including the Speaker, were absent. 

On February 25 the Lieutenant-Governor sent to the Executive 
Council a letter requiring a good deal of information regarding 
the bill, from which the following brief extract is taken :— 


A statement of the reasons which have engaged the Government not to content 
itself with the provisions of the statutory and public law, and of those of the Civil 
Code of this Province, to effect the recovery of the sums of money which may be 
due by those corporations, but without previously advising in any way with the 
Lieutenant-Governor to propose ex post facto legislation to compel them to do so, 
Another project of a very important law to make provision for levying new taxes 
has also been introduced to the Legislature without having been previously sub- 
mitted to the consideraticn of the Lieutenant-Governor. 


The reasons for the proposed legislation have been already briefly 
stated, but, with regard to the failure to consult the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the reply of the Premier could not have been satisfactory. 
With regard to the new tax bill he said: ‘Being convinced that 
your Excellency had read the Treasurer’s speech, in which he ap- 
nounced the proposed taxation, I considered myself authorised to tell 
my colleagues that I had your permission for all money measures.’ 
Now, on the assumption that the Lieutenant-Governor was right in 
maintaining that his sanction was necessary for all measures intro- 
duced in his name, it must be admitted that such sanction should 
have been obtained before, and not after, the Treasurer’s budget 
speech. The Ministry seem to have been of opinion that it was the 
duty of the Lieutenant-Governor to watch the legislative proceedings, 
and to apprise his Ministry of any objection that he might entertain 
to their measures; while, in the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
he should have been consulted, and should have had full opportunity 
of stating his objections before the measures were decided on. It 
may be proper to notice that the Premier used the following language 
towards the conclusion of his letter: ‘I beg your Excellency to 
believe that I never had the intention of assuming the right of 
having measures passed without your approbation.’ In the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s rejoinder he accepts the foregoing explanation, and admits 
that ‘an error has been committed in good faith.’ He, however, 
observes that ‘the fact of having introduced to the House several 
new and important measures without having previously advised the 
Lieutenant-Governor constitutes one of those false positions which 
place the representative of the Crown in a critical and difficult 
position with regard to both Houses of the Legislature.’ With 
regard to the railway bill he reminds the Premier that he had 
informed him during its progress, it having been introduced without 
his sanction, that he considered it contrary to the principles of law 
and justice, notwithstanding which it was carried through both Houses. 
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After referring to the petitions against the bill addressed to himself 
from several municipal corporations, and from citizens of different 
places, the Lieutenant-Governor concludes by stating that he cannot 
aecept the advice of the Premier with regard to the sanctioning of 
the ‘Act concerning the Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, and Occidental 
Railway,’ and that he regrets not being able to continue maintaining 
him in his position. In his reply the Premier states that ‘there is 
no other duty for me to fulfil, but to submit to the dismissal from 
office which your Excellency has signified to me.’ 

- It has been already stated that the communication which the 
Lieutenant-Governor, apparently with the concurrence of the Premier, 
authorised to be laid before both Houses of the Legislature was 
confined to the two memoranda of the Lieutenant-Governor, dated 
February 5 and March 1, and the answers of M. de Boucherville, 
dated February 27 and March 2; and that Mr. Attorney-General 
Angers, leader of the Government in the House of Assembly, made 
an additional statement, controverting that of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, which caused the latter to address a letter to the Governor- 
General, in which he adverted to some past transactions. It would 
only complicate the question at issue to advert to those documents. 

The dismissal of a Ministry having a considerable majority in 
both Houses, and on a bill which had just received their concurrence, 
naturally produced a good deal of excitement in the public mind, and 
as the Dominion Parliament was in session, the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, Sir John A. Macdonald, moved an amendment on the House 
going into Committee of Supply, censuring the Lieutenant-Governor 
for the dismissal of his Ministers. Sir John Macdonald referred to 
several English precedents, but with one exception they were cases in 
which the acts complained of had been committed by governors of 
colonies not enjoying Parliamentary government, and for which the 
Imperial Government acknowledged its responsibility; while in the 
other case, that of Governor Darling, the complaint was that he had 
failed to use the prerogative of the Crown to resist his Ministers. 
The main points, however, which were urged by Sir John Macdonald 
were that it was unnecessary for the Ministers to obtain the sanction 
of the representative of the Crown for the introduction of public bills; 
and that so long as Ministers have the confidence of Parliament, they 
have a right to claim the confidence of the Sovereign. He alleged 
that the Queen never interfered with the measures submitted to 
Parliament, ‘although she keeps a sharp and watchful eye on the 
foreign policy.’ The Ministers declined all discussion as to the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s proceedings, maintaining that,as an appealto 
the electors of the Province of Quebec was then pending, if was 
inexpedient for the House of Commons to pronounce any opinion on 
the subject. This view was sustained by the House of Commons; but 
in the Senate, where the Conservatives are in a majority, a resolution 
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was carried condemnatory of the Lieutenant-Governor. The principal 
objection to the discussion of the subject in the Dominion Parliament 
was that the members were all interested parties, and that a general 
election for the Dominion was about to take place very shortly, when 
the- members from Quebec would have to appeal to the same consti- 
tuencies as the members of the local Legislature. It was, indeed, 
alleged by the supporters of the ex-Ministers that their dismissal was 
a premeditated act on the part of the Lieutenant-Governor to serve 
the interests of his political friends, and that his intentions had long 
been suspected. If, however, any such suspicion had existed, it is 
most extraordinary that the ex-Ministers should have been so in- 
cautious as to have afforded the Lieutenant-Governor what, it must 
be admitted even by those who consider the dismissal a harsh step, 
was a reasonable ground for complaint. 

In due course the dissolution took place, and the result was 
disastrous to the Conservatives. No less than three of the ex- 
Ministers were defeated, and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec five 
members out of six were elected to support the new Government, 
After the elections, and prior to the meeting of the Legislature, both 
parties claimed the majority, and each maintained that it would elect 
the Speaker. The Ministers selected as their candidate for the Chair 
a member who had been elected by acclamation, who was claimed by 
the Opposition, but who had not acted as a violent partisan. This 
gentleman accepted the nomination of the Government, and was 
elected by a majority of one, every member having been present, and 
the vote having been 33 to 32. The new Speaker voted in the 
majority, and the gentleman who would have been proposed by the 
Opposition in the minority, so that, if the rival candidates had paired, 
the result would have been the same. The debate on the address 
followed, and the leader of the Opposition having moved an amend- 
ment condemnatory of the dismissal of the ex-Ministers, it was carried 
on a vote of 32 to 31, a member who had supported the Government 
candidate for Speaker having absented himself from the division. 
Another resolution was then proposed, declaring the willingness of the 
House to consider the measures of the Government; and this was 
carried by the casting vote of the Speaker, every member having 
voted. The address as amended was then carried on the same 
division. On the House going into Committee of Supply another 
amendment, equivalent to a vote of want of confidence, was proposed 
by the leader of the Opposition, which was negatived by the casting 
vote of the Speaker. The effect of the last amendment was to 
neutralise the previous vote which had been carried by a majority of 
one, and to establish the fact that the Opposition cannot succeed in 
defeating the Ministers when the members are all present. The 
Ministers, moreover, are more likely to gain converts than their 


opponents. 
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The most important circumstances connected with the recent 
Ministerial crisis at Quebec having been, it is believed, impartially 
narrated, it may be proper to offer some brief remarks on what has 
been generally termed ‘ the Constitutional Question.’ It will scarcely 
be denied that the very essence of our system of constitutional 
government is that there should be a cordial union between the 
monarchical element, whether represented by the Sovereign in person 
or by her representative, or, as in the case of the Canadian Provinces, 
by those entrusted with their government by such representative, 
and the respective ministers of the Crown, whether Imperial, Dominion, 
or Provincial. To insure such union there must be perfect confidence 
on both sides. It has been correctly observed by Mr. Todd, in his 
work on Parliamentary Government in England, that ‘from the 
secrecy which properly enshrines the intercourse between the Crown 
and its advisers, it rarely happens that the opinions or conduct of the 
Sovereign in governmental matters become known to the public at 
large.’ The theory, that it is the right and duty of the Sovereign to 
deliberate and determise upon every recommendation tendered for 
the royal sanction by the Ministers, cannot be disputed. The con- 
tention is that, with regard to bills submitted to Parliament, the 
practice is at variance with the theory, and there is no precise infor- 
mation as to what the practice really is. Lord Grey, in his essay on 
Parliamentary Government, defines the rule to be that ‘the Ministers 
of the Crown should obtain its direct sanction for all their most 
important measures.’ This definition is clearly too vague, as there 
might easily be a difference of opinion as to what is an important 
measure. The late Lord Derby in his place in Parliament stated 
that ‘it is the duty of the Minister for the time being, on submitting 
any proposition for the assent of her Majesty, to give satisfactory 
reasons that such proposition is called for by public policy and 
justified by the public interests.’ It can hardly be supposed that the 
Sovereign takes cognisance of every act of administration or of every 
bill introduced into Parliament. It seems probable that the Ministers 
of the Crown exercise their discretion on the subject, necessarily 
taking the risk of assuming that any bill the introduction of which 
they permit is one not likely to be objected to by the Sovereign. 

In defending the course pursued by the Quebec Ministers of in- 
troducing the railway bill without the sanction of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir John A. Macdonald said :—‘ The Queen, if she chooses, 
ean send for the Minister and say, “I do not like that bill, and I would 
like to discuss it with you. I think you must modify it or hold it 
over.” The Sovereign can thus interfere if he chooses, but practically 
he leaves all legislation to the country.’ The possibility ofthe 
Sovereign having to take such a step with reference to a bill Already 
introduced by the Ministers of the Crown would go far to grove the 
inconvenience of the practice. In England it has long fbeen the 
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usage to notice all important measures which the Ministers intend 
to bring forward in the speech delivered at the opening of Parliament, 
so that, with regard to those measures, it is clear that the sanction of 
the Crown must have been obtained. A similar practice has pre- 
vailed in Canada with reference to measures submitted to the 
Dominion Parliament. It happened unfortunately that no reference 
was made to the railway bill or to the new taxes in the speech de- 
livered at the opening of the Quebec Legislature, although these were 
the measures of the Session in which the public took the greatest 
interest. It is not unimportant, in considering the Quebec case, to 
bear in mind that it was admitted by Sir John Macdonald to be 
governed by English practice. No English minister would venture 
to introduce a bill, no matter how unimportant, if he knew, or had 
good reason to believe, that it contained provisions which would be 
disapproved by the Sovereign. The objection which the Lieutenant- 
Governor entertained to the railway bill was one which he had occasion 
to urge many months previously in a case in which Executive action 
alone was required. It may be briefly stated, as an opinion, that the 
Executive should not assume the functions of the judicial tribunals. 
In the case of the municipal subscriptions to the railroads, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor held a strong opinion that it was improper for the 
Legislature to constitute a political body like the Governor in 
council a tribunal to decide the question of the liability of the 
corporations, thus superseding the ordinary tribunals. He was, more- 
over, of opinion that his Ministers knew, or ought to have known, his 
views on this point. The bill having been introduced without his 
sanction, an opportunity occurred during its progress for discussing 
it with.the Premier, who thus became aware of the strong objections 
entertained by the Lieutenant-Governor to some of its provisions. 
It was not amended so as to overcome those objections, although it 
might have been without impairing its efficiency. 

Under the circumstances it was hardly possible for the Lieutenant- 
Governor to avoid a rupture with his Ministers, but it has been con- 
tended by some that he ought to have endeavoured to form a new 
Ministry from the ranks of the majority. This he doubtless would 
have attempted, had M. de Boucherville indicated any one of sufficient 
influence to make the attempt. Failing to do so, there was hardly 
any other course open but the one adopted, viz. the selection of the 
recognised leader of the Opposition. The adoption of the address in 
answer to the opening speech in the form in which it was finally 
agreed to will probably result in the continuance of the present 
Ministry in power for some time, although it is far from improbable 
that changes may be made, after the irritation on the constitutional 
question shall have subsided, that will insure for it a greater measure 
of legislative support. 

It seems to be a fitting conclusion to this article to remark that, 
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after a Session of several weeks’ duration, the Quebec Legislature has 
been prorogued, an amendment to the Supply Bill having been rejected 
by the casting vote of the Speaker a couple of days previously. On 
some of their measures the Ministry had majorities that may be 
deemed sufficient, but in the Legislative Council they were in a small 
minority. Before another meeting of the Legislature can take place 
the Dominion Parliament will have been dissolved, and the same con- 
stituencies will have been appealed to. Pending the result of that 


appeal, matters seem likely to remain in statw quo in Quebec. 


F. Hincks. 
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ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY AND EVOLUTION! 


DisciPtiné in philosophy is at once a great inheritance of acudemic 
life in Scotland, and a permanent necessity of the human intellect. 
We are here to pursue research within a province which has drawn 
towards it, with a singular magnetic spell, the devotion of successive 
generations. To solve the problems of philosophy, or to discover 
the limit of all possible solutions, has been the ambition of the 
Scottish student from medizval times. It has been said that in the 
North we all inherit the speculative craving, and that metaphysics 
are indigenous to our soil. This is but a slight exaggeration of the 
fact that philosophy has for centuries formed the centre of our aca- 
demic discipline, and that we have clothed the venerable word with a 
meaning which gives it indisputable pre-eminence in the curriculum 
of liberal education. 

It is a prevalent fashion, however, to describe the present age as 
predominantly scientific, to affirm that the intellectual interest of 
the hour has drifted away from speculation, and that the surmises 
of philosophy have been abandoned for the more sober teachings of 
experience. In this opinion I am unable to concur. Were it correct, 
I would characterise it rather as a temporary aberration of the 
human intellect, deserting the ‘ philosophia perennis’ in bebalf of an 
empiricism, which, in the sphere of half-truths, is as easily demon- 
strable, as it is commonplace and crude. But such an interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of our age is altogether superficial. Far and wide 
throughout the republic of letters, in Britain, on the Continent, and 
in America, there are authentic signs of a general renaissance of 
philosophy. -Within the present generation, and especially during 
the last ten years, those speculative problems, which form the themes 
of perennial debate in the metaphysical schools, have awakened an 
interest, prophetic of a new future for philosophy. There has been a 
remarkable quickening of the spirit of inquiry into all radical ques- 
tions, and a far clearer understanding of their issues; while the general 


! The greater part of this essay was given as an inaugural lecture to the Moral 
Philosophy class in the University of St. Andrews, in November 1876. 
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mind may be said to be face to face with problems which in the 
last generation were confined to a few scholars, or recluse speculative 
men. 

I do not attempt to trace the causes, European or insular, which 
have led to this result. It is enough to note it as one of the cha- 
racteristics of our age. Instead of philosophy being superseded, or 
submerged in science, there are indications of a notable reaction in 
its favour, and of its vigorous pursuit in unexpected quarters. The 
splendour and rapid march of the physical sciences, which threatened 
for a time to eclipse, if not to extinguish interest in, the older pro- 
blems which lie behind them, has merely opened up fresh pathways 
converging as before on philosophy as the scientia scientiarwm ; and 
in the chief tendencies at work, at the great educational centres of 
the three kingdoms, every one may see the reawakening of speculative 
thought. The whole literary atmosphere is charged with philosophy. 
The leadersof physical research are dealing with metaphysical questions. 
The topics with which modern science is most engrossed are specula- 
tive ones. In the doctrines of evolution and transformation of energy 
we not only find the revival of old metaphysical theories under a new 
scientific dress; but, apart from philosophy, these questions are still, as 
formerly, incapable of solution. The recent literature of philosophy 
is also rich in treatises which are greatly in advance of the contrib1- 
tions of the previous age. Without naming any particular work or 
writer, I may further refer to such phenomena as these: The en- 
counters between the most accomplished physicists and metaphysicians 
on ground common to both (the same problem being approached by 
the one from beneath, and by the other from above); the interest 
awakened in the problems of sociology; the light which has been cast 
by philosophic criticism on much that was deemed inexplicable in the 
records of the past; the remarkable development of the historical 
and comparative methods of research, as well as of those purely 
critical and analytic; the attention given to the great masters of 
ancient wisdom, especially to the leaders of the Greek schools; 
the opening up of fresh sources of information as to Indian and 
Oriental thought; the establishment of new journals and societies 
especially devoted to psychological, metaphysical, and ethical study ; 
these are only a few of the signs of the working of the philosophic 
spirit, and the revival of speculation in our time. I may add that 
our higher poetry and religious literature are saturated with philosophy 
as perhaps at no previous period in our national history. Everywhere 
inquiry converges on first principles. Even those who abjure meta- 
physic, unconsciously philosophise in their rejection of it ; while the 
subdivision of intellectual labour—due to the growing complexity 
of culture, and the increasing number of those who devote their lives 
to research—has widened the area, as well as deepened the lines of 
investigation. 
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One result of this diffusion of interest in the questions of philo- 
sophy, and the popularisation of its problems, is a better understand- 
ing, up to a certain point, of the great rival systems. There is more 
eclectisism in the intellectual air. It is beginning to be recognised 
that opinions, which when fully developed come into sharp collision 
with each other, may spring from a common root of truth, and, in 
their origin, be no more than a way of throwing emphasis on this or 
that side of a fact, equally admitted by the advocates of. opposing 
schools. It is being seen that no system of philosophy which 
has lived, and won the assent of intellectual men, is entirely false ; 
and that no system which has passed away is absolutely true. The 
most perfect system is doomed to extinction, as surely as the 
least perfect. From none can erroneous elements be entirely elimi- 
nated. The longevity of each is mainly due to the preponderance 
within it of elements that are perennial, over those that are accidental 
and casual. In the most erroneous, there is some truth and excellence 
concealed; while, in the most true, error, partiality, and bias invariably 
lie hid. In the recognition of this fact is contained the principle of 
eatholicity in thought, and of toleration in practice. The old maxim, 
‘ Every error is a truth abused,’ remains the basis of a wise and sober 
eclecticism. It is also true that the causes which have hitherto led 
to differences of philosophical opinion are permanent ones, working in 
the blood and brain of the race; and some recent discussions in 
philosophy have shown the inveteracy with which the disciples of par- 
ticular schools continue to interpret facts in their own way, and the 
strength of the constitutional bias which incapacitates certain minds 
from seeing both sides of a question. This has been significantly 
illustrated, in the department which more immediately concerns us, 
in those posthumous Fragments on ethical subjects, by Mr. Grote, 
the accomplished historian of Greece, and the one-sided interpreter 
of Plato. 

The causes which determine difference in the schools of philosophy 
arise at once from the individuality of the system-builders, and the 
thousand influences by which each is either consciously or uncon- 
sciously affected. The former of these is due to remote ancestral 
tendencies, descending in the line of hereditary succession from no 
one knows how distant a fountain-head, as well as to the creative 
power of the individual, working in the present hour. The latter may 
be traced in all the education he has undergone, and in the examples 
that have surrounded him from his infancy. Native idiosyncrasy, 
temperamental bias, and the force of surroundings determine the 
character of the opinions that are formed, and the type of the system 
that results. Thus the rigorous logician, in his dislike of all that is 
vague or paradoxical, will of necessity be unjust to the mystic in- 
tuitionalist ; while the latter may fail to appreciate the prosaic love 
of fact, the demand for verification of belief, for an intellectual fir- 
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mament clear of mist, and that dislike of all nebulous and impalpable 
theories, invariably shown by the disciples of experience. These 
things must survive in the future, and determine the alternate victory 
of opposing schools of philosophical thought. It is in this as in the 
sphere of politics. It is as irrational to suppose that one particular 
school (intuitional or experiential, a priori or a posteriori) will 
dominate in the future, as it is to suppose that the supremacy of 
the Conservative Government will be perpetual; or that, if turned 
out of office, it will not come back, in due time, with a majority. 
No political party can remain permanently in power. The same 
causes that lead to its elevation, tend to its depression and the future 
enthronement of its rival. Similarly, the great pendulum of human 
thought continues—and must continue—to oscillate throughout the 
ages ; and the historical succession of opposite schools is inevitable. 
If the dominant philosophy in England to-day is the experien- 
tialism of Locke, it is certain to be succeeded by a new school of a 
priori ontologists. For as with empires and dynasties, so with 
systems of opinion, the moment of the greatest triumph is also the 
moment of the first decline and fall.? It is probable, however, that 
as our historical knowledge becomes more thorough, and we are 
better acquainted with the philosophies of the past, especially with 
the causes that have led to the rise of the great systems, there will 
be a more general and adequate appreciation of each, and that a wise 
and sober eclecticism, shunning ‘ the falsehood of extremes,’ will re- 
sult. It seems to me that the next great school of British thought 
will be eclectic in tone and character if not in name.’ 

It is usual, at the opening of every course of academic instruction, 
to indicate the nature and to define the limits of that particular 
province within which future inquiry is to be conducted. This I 
shall endeavour to do, though only in the most cursory manner. 

It will be necessary to explain the function of philosophy in 
general, as distinguished from ordinary knowledge; and this will 
best be approached through a series of distinctions which lead up to 
the main characteristic difference. We shall see, in the light of 
these distinctions, that it is the aim of philosophy to escape from the 
illusions of inherited or acquired belief, that it may reach the wltimate 


2 It is to be noted that the historical succession is equally kept up by the rise 
of opposite or reactionary theories, as it is by the development of existing opinion. 
Intellectual progress is frequently due to antagonistic reaction, and the reappear- 
ance of discarded theories. 

% It may be more profoundly eclectic in spirit, if it is not so ostensibly and in 
name. It is, however, a question of considerable speculative interest, why eclectic 
schools are usually feeble in character, and barren in result, and why they so 
often collapse before the renewed vigour of some sectarian movement. It cannot 
be denied that there has been a want of inner coherency in many of them ; and if 
they are the offspring of compromise, or consist in a mere miscellaneous, piecing 
together of the details of opposite systems, so that the result is an. artificial patch- 
work, or at best.an intellectual mosaic, no other result than sterility is possible. 
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ground of human knowledge; and this may be further described as 
either an ascent above, or a descent beneath our secondary opinions 
to the region of first principles. Further, that its aim is to reach 
the permanent and abiding, as contrasted with the incessantly changing 
aspects of phenomenal existence; that its function is also to get 
behind all the metaphoric modes of thought or pictured representa- 
tions of reality, to the reality itself which pictures and symbols 
represent. The common consciousness of mankind is in bondage to 
the concrete and the pictorial. It sees essence only in the light of 
symbol, and confuses the two together. Philosophy distinguishes 
them, and conducts fromm the symbol to the thing symbolised ; while 
it seeks the central or common ground of all detached and frag- 
mentary knowledge. It is the quest for unity, that supreme unity, 
in which all the separateness and detail of miscellaneous knowledge 
is lost to view. Thus philosophy teaches that beyond the customary 
and traditional, behind the pictorial and concrete, within the changing, 
and beneath the miscellaneous, lies the sphere of the true, the real, 
the sempiternal, and the one. 

Having ascertained what it is we are to study, with its uses, and 
its place in the curriculum of a liberal education, we must further 
ascertain the method to be pursued in our inquiries. These questions, 
however, are to us merely preliminary, leading up to the specific 
problems of ethical philosophy, the particular sphere and province of 
which may be defined in either of two-ways. 

In the first place, we may consider it in its relation to, and in its 
distinction from, those other branches that grow out of the common 
root of human knowledge, such as science, theology, politics, and 
esthetics. Its sphere and its boundaries cannot be accurately known, 
till they are known in the light of those relations, which connect it 
inseparably with the provinces which border it, on the right hand 
and on the left. For example, it is organically related to psychology. 
It is vitally connected with theology. It is indissolubly allied to 
sociology. It has a close relation to physiology. And yet, on the 
other hand, ethics has repeatedly suffered from undue encroachment 
by each of these correlated departments of knowledge. Now it has 
been regarded as an appendix or subsection of psychology ; or again 
it has been sunk in metaphysic, the distinction between the psycho- 
logy and the metaphysic of ethic being ignored. Again, it has been 
regarded as a simple corollary to our knowledge of the phenomena of 
organisation : that is to say, it has been sunk in physiology. It has 
also been described as a province once independent, but now con- 
quered and annexed by the Christian religion. These are illegitimate 
curtailments or suppressions. And the penalty of trespass, by any 
recognised body of knowledge upon the domain of another, is always 
a weakening of the enlarged province, which is made too wide by its 
attempted annexation of another. As, in the political history of a 
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people, the conquest of alien states and the annexation of distant 
territory are the invariable prelude to national disaster, and the 
breaking up of the kingdom that has overgrown, or the common- 
wealth that has become too vast; so, in the realm of knowledge, a 
‘ lengthening of cords’ is not usually accompanied by a corresponding 
‘strengthening of stakes.’ The chief encroachment at present comes 
from the side of physical science or physiology. In the last genera- 
tion it frequently came from the side of religion: that is to say, 
many English writers supposed that the function of what they called 
‘natural ethics,’ as distinguished from ‘ revealed morality,’ was gone. 
To the question whether the rules of conduct, discoverable by reason 
and intuition or gathered by experience, were valid guides to action, 
it was replied that they were not, because Christianity had taken the 
place of natural morality, and superseded it. This distinction, how- 
ever, is invalid. What is ‘natural’ cannot be superseded, cannot even 
be placed in a category opposite to what is ‘revealed.’ The real 
distinction and contrast is between what is natural and what is con- 
ventional or artificial. The fact that anything has been ‘ revealed’ 
merely implies that it was previously unknown, or lay in shadow. 
The disclosure of every truth, however it may happen to have come 
to light, is, strictly speaking, a revelation; and its simple occur- 
rence has all the force of a revelation, whether it belongs to the 
sphere of morals or religion. We shall see, in the future, how the 
one province is indebted to the other; and how, by the spirituality 
of its ideal, Christianity has given the human race a moral leverage 
in the pursuit of virtue unknown to the ancient schools. But it is 
equally necessary to vindicate the integrity and independence of 
ethics, as it is to point out how far and in what directions it is 
beholden to religion. 

The second method by which the sphere of ethics may be defined 
is by a condensed summary of its chief problems, which may be 
presented in the form of answers to the following questions :— 
(1) What are the facts of the moral nature? how are we constituted 
and endowed as moral agents? (2) How has that nature come to be 
what it is? out of what prior conditions or elements has it emerged ? 
What are the causes or forces, individual and social, temperamental 
and racial, that have determined the moral development of humanity, 
and in unison have fashioned the destiny of each separate agent ? 
The ‘natural history’ of morals will be treated under this head, the 
growth of ethical ideas out of their dim rudimentary types, and the 
many curious phases that have characterised the gradual evolution of 
the moral consciousness. (3) The third problem is that of duty. 
What ought we morally to be? The contrast between the actual and 
the ideal, between human aspiration and attainment, the autho- 
rity of conscience, and the nature of freewill, fall to be considered 
under this head. (4) As a natural, but sometimes forgotten corollary, 
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a fourth problem arises: How can human nature attain to its 
ideal, and be brought into practical accordance with law and order? 
By what power or process can moral harmony be reached, the 
discord of the powers be abolished, and the ethical ideal be made 
real, in experience ? In other words, how can man reach his destiny? 
Under this fourth head of inquiry the relation between ethics and 
religion comes again to be considered. 

Having answered these four questions in detail, the great systems 
of moral philosophy, ancient and modern, must be historically and 
critically discussed, and the stream of ethical opinion traced from 
the Greek schools downwards, with the view more especially of 
exhibiting the genealogy of doctrine, and the ‘ increasing purpose’ 
of the various systems. At the close of this investigation we shall 
return to the phenomena of the moral consciousness, and ask, what 
are the inferences deducible from it, or its implicates, as to the 
Divine nature, and the destiny of the human soul? Thus, our ethical 
inquiries naturally lead up to theology and religion. 

From this brief preliminary outline, you will see that it is the 
phenomena of human character which, in the first instance, supply the 
ethical student with his field of observation. The area of that field 
is a wide one. It includes all the desires, emotions, and affections, 
the will and the conscience, with the practical activities, or habits, 
which are the outcome of character. It embraces all that exists and is 
evolved within the plastic region of human conduct, which is so 
various and manifold, at times heterogeneous and occult. We begin 
with an investigation of the facts of consciousness. We proceed thence 
to an historical inquiry as to the process of development by which 
these facts have come to be what they now are. This leads to the 
further question of the meaning of duty (a speculative problem ), and to 
the conduct of life (a practical discipline). In its most comprehensive 
aspect, Moral Philosophy has two sides. From its connection with 
human knowledge, and from the necessity of our having an intellectual 
root or ground of action, it is a speculative study. From its connec- 
tion with human action, and the necessity of our realising in life and 
conduct the principles of which it seeks the explanation, it is a 
practical discipline. As a body of knowledge it stretches between 
theory and practice, and is the arch which spans the chasm connecting 
speculation and action. On one side, it is the theory of our practice ; 
on the other, it is the practice of the theory we adopt. Speculatively 
considered, it is a systematised body of knowledge dealing with 
human character and conduct. Its aim is to explain the nature and 
to determine the rationale of duty. It considers man, however, not 
merely as a knower and contemplator, but also as an actor; as a 
practical being whose conduct is susceptible of direct regulation and 
indirect control. Ascertaining the laws which govern character, it 
essays an explanation of habit. Endeavouring to unfold the relation 
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between conduct and welfare, it distinguishes while it connects duty 
and happiness. So far as it confines itself within the region of facts, 
it is simply a branch of psychology. It is ethical psychology, or the 
psychology of the ethical, as distinguished from the intellectual or 
cognitive consciousness. When, however, we ask the meaning of 
duty, or seek the rationale of conduct, we transcend the phenomenal 
sphere. Our inquiry becomes a speculative one. It rises into the 
metaphysic of ethic, it concerns the ontology of duty. 

To put it otherwise, we stand in certain definite relations to our 
fellow-men, as members of the same social organism, and definite 
duties follow or flow from these relations. So long as we investigate 
these, dealing with them merely as existing facts, to discover if 
possible the laws which underlie the phenomena (facts of which the 
phenomena are the expression, and the laws the explanation), we are 
simply studying what happens, and the manner of its happening. 
But the moment we raise the further question of the meaning of 
duty, and—perceiving that there is a frequent contrariety between 
what we are and what we ought to be—ask why we ought to be other 
than we are or have been, then we have left the region of moral 
psychology and entered that of the metaphysic of ethic. We ex- 
perience a strife between desire and duty, between appetite and 
reason ; and, in asking its explanation, the philosophy of morals 
emerges. In our early years of objectivity and unreflectiveness no 
such inquiry is ever raised by us; nor is it then needed. What is, 
what happens, the actual and existent, satisfies us; or, if it does not, 
we seek satisfaction simply by a change of our circumstances and 
surroundings. But, gradually, there comes to all of usa sense of 
imperfection and inadequacy. We are haunted by a feeling of the 
unattained, while we have occasional glimpses of an ideal above us, 
yet within our reach. When this arises, it acts like a whetstone to 
our inquiries into the meaning or rationale of duty. The mere 
register of moral phenomena no longer satisfies us. The record of 
particular subjective states, simple or complex, of desires as pheno- 
menal causes, or emotions as phenomenal effects, cannot satisfy the 
speculative craving that has been awakened. Detail of that kind is 
now regarded merely as a collection of preliminary data which may 
serve as the raw material for a philosophy of morals. 

I thus distinguish between ethical science and ethical philosophy. 
Philosophy is not a department of science, nor is science a branch of 
philosophy. Their provinces are distinct, though closely related at 


their frontier margins. Ethical science deals with the phenomenay™ 


of our moral nature in all their length and breadth; ethical phile- 
sophy deals with the inner essence of these facts, both in its height 
and in its depth, as well as with the link which connects them 
indissolubly together. Science treats of the coexistences and succession 
of phenomena, and of the laws which may be generalised from them. 
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It does not attempt to reach the substrate underlying the pheno- 
mena, or the nexus by which they are united. Philosophy pursues 
both the substrate and the nexus. In so doing, it seeks the ultimate 
meaning of the whole, as a unity; and it will not relinquish its 
search, though science may affirm that its quest is as vain as the 
pursuit of the sangreal. Starting from the facts of experience, it 
seeks a theory of these facts; and it deduces inferences which the 
phenomena do not yield by way of generalisation, but by way of 
necessary implication, as causes requisite to account for effects 
otherwise unexplainable. 

Thus, to sum up, we may distinguish between the science of 
morals and the philosophy of duty, as we distinguish the psychology 
of cognition from the philosophy of knowledge, or the science of 
taste from the philosophy of the beautiful. In each case, psychology 
precedes, and metaphysic succeeds. The usual distinction between 
metaphysic and ethic is the source of an illusion. If there is a 
‘metaphysic of ethic,’ the two spheres are not independent of each 
other, but the one is the root of the other; that is to say, the 
metaphysical inquiry is an inquiry into the root or ground of the 
ethical phenomena; just as, in another province, the metaphysical 
inquiry concerns the root of intellectual phenomena, and as in a 
third region it deals with the ground of all esthetic phenomena, 
They are related as the porch or vestibule is related to the shrine. 
I would thus classify, as three separate provinces, the Science of 
knowledge, of duty, and of taste; setting over against these 
respectively the three kindred and co-related though independent 
departments of the Philosophy of knowledge, of duty, and of taste. 
This is, however, to anticipate what it will be the aim of subse- 
quent discussion to make apparent. 

It may be rash to express an opinion as to the precise point 
which ethical philosophy has reached in the ever-advancing stream 
of British speculation, or in the wider field of European thought. 
This, with a statement of desiderata, or problems that await solution, 
may fittingly be postponed; and I may more profitably occupy the 
remainder of the time with a few remarks on the bearing of the 
doctrine of Evolution on the origin of the moral faculty—a question 
of frequent debate in the ethical schools, one not unknown to 
antiquity, nor unsuccessfully handled before the rise of modern 
scientific method, but which has come more prominently to the front 
in recent literature. 

Before, however, we can estimate the bearing of the doctrine of 
evolution on ethics, we must have a precise idea of the doctrine 
itself. It has been alleged that if the general principle of develop- 
ment is established, its application to the sphere of morality is only 
a matter of detail, and the derivation of all that now constitutes the 
moral life and consciousness of the race, out of elements originally 
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non-moral, is no longer an hypothesis, but a fact scientifically known. 
In order to estimate the value of this assertion, we must first see to 
what the doctrine amounts, and what is the evidence in its favour. 

Experience, individual and collective, shows that every organism 
and every character alters by minute and imperceptible changes, 
that each is incessantly varying, that its very life is a series of 
changes; further, that a living organism, if it gives rise to others, 
transmits an alteration of structure, and originates a change of type. 
So much is within the easily verifiable range of experience, and even 
of commonplace observation. The theory of development further 
suggests that we may account for all the differences that now exist 
in the scale of nature, for all the varieties of organic phenomena, by 
a slow succession of similar changes, indefinitely prolonged, in varying 
circumstances, each one imperceptibly minute. Thus the doctrine 
fully carried out abolishes the distinction between genera and species, 
as well as between species and individuals, all of these being only 
conventional distinctions. They are names which conveniently mark 
off organisms one from another when the process of evolution has 
gone so far, and been in operation so long, that the vast and divergent 
scale requires to be signalised in detail, and described at various 
points. But the whole having been rigidly developed, and continuing 
still to develope, the notion of independent types disappears. All is 
process ; the products are simply processes prolonged. And what is 
reached is essentially and necessarily evanescent. Nothing can exist 
for all time. Each thing only exists for its own time, and perishes to 
make way for its perishable successor. 

Now, if we cannot suppose that any organisms spring up de novo, 
without natural ancestry, or that any arrive on our earth as foreigners 
from another planet, whence can they severally spring? If we 
exclude spontaneous generation and foreign arrival, we have but two 
possible theories: either all have existed in some form or other 
always, and are only undergoing a series of transformations in time, 
or each has been developed out of a different and lower stage in the 
incessant competition and struggle for existence. The present infinite 
complexity of organic forms may be explained either by the eternal 
existence of an infinite number of fixed ideal types, which are 
revealing themselves in all the varieties of concrete existence, or by 
the incessant evolution of one Protean principle, which assumes 
endlessly varied phenomenal forms. 

We may safely ass\\me that the physical miracle of the creation 
of new types is not taking place spasmodically now, whether in the 
form of the spontaneous generation of minute organisms, or the 
sudden appearance of creatures more highly organised. If we had 
any reason to believe that this took place at all, we should have equal 
reason to conclude that it was perpetually proceeding, that the 
miracle never ceased, which would, in turn, abolish its miraculous 
Voi. IV.—No. 19. GG 
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er exceptional character. If, however, it is rash to affirm that 
nothing originates or can originate, in the form of organised materia] 
structure, per saltum, it is not rash, but only the dictate of a cautious 
philosophy, to affirm that as we have no experience of origination 
per saltum, we are not at liberty to assume that it has ever taken 
place, unless we discover phenomena that can be explained in no 
other way, phenomena which remain irreducible and inexplicable as 
the result of the slow modification of ages. So far, then, the ante- 
cedent presumption, grounded on human experience, is in favour 
of some kind of evolution. Evolution is the rule within human 
experience. Origination per saltwm is not even an exception to the 
rule: it is a hypothesis called in to explain the absence of connecting 
links between the species that exist, the differentiation of organic 
types, and the remoteness from one another of the individuals which 
illustrate these types. 

Our choice, therefore, does not lie between a doctrine of con- 
tinuous evolution from a common fountain-head, and a doctrine of sue- 
cessive originations, at intervals of creative activity, repeated through- 
out the ages in linear series,—the protoplastic power starting into action 
after a long period of slumber, and again retiring to rest. The latter 
notion must be laid aside, as inconsistent with any elevated, not to 
say reverential, idea of the creative power that works in nature. Our 
choice really lies between a doctrine of continuous activity and un- 
ceasing development (all things emanating from a single Source, and 
being the outcome of a solitary principle, which endlessly manifests 
itself in an indefinite variety of forms) ; and a doctrine of fixed types, 
or eternal essences like the ‘ archetypal ideas’ of Plato, which have 
always existed and are indestructible, which emerge and re-emerge, are 
born, die, and reappear, in the incessant change and palingenesia of 
the universe. 

I do not think that the theory of evolution in organic nature 
has been proved; but it has been rendered the almost inevitable 
conclusion of the scientific intellect dealing inductively with the 
facts of biology (especially of embryology) and paleontology. I do 
not speak of any particular theory of ‘ natural selection’ or ‘ heredity,’ 
but of the general doctrine of evolution as opposed to cataclysmic 
bursts of energy. The protoplasm of the nettle, of the mollusc, of 
the lizard, and of man is chemically the same. The rise in com- 
plexity of structure from the lowest organisms to man is not greater 
or more striking than the series of changes through which each in- 
dividual normally passes from the embryonic to the adult stage. In 
addition, the intermediate stages between the lowest form of vitality 
and the highest are successively reached by all the maturer orga- 
nisms, so that we may see the ascending scale of animated nature 
mirrored and summarised in the evolution of every embryo. Fur- 
ther, the marvel to human intelligence in the development of a 
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feathered fowl out of the albumen of an egg is not intrinsically 
greater than would be the evolution of all the flora and fauna of the 
universe out of a common protoplasmic germ. We know that the 
one takes place incessantly, and its mystery is forgotten in its con- 
stancy and commonness. The other is unknown to experience ; but 
the mind can see no obstacle to it in the nature of things. It 
contains no greater mystery than the former, and its future 
demonstration would not excite surprise. Even within the range of 
experience we may witness development in progress. Alike in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, amongst the foraminifera and the 
diatoms, change and transformation, within a limited field, may 
be observed. The development of higher organisms is only an in- 
ductive inference, drawn by analogy, from the phenomena that fall 
under our observation, and can be experimentally investigated. 
Even the line between the animal and the vegetable cannot now be 
drawn with the rigour by which the naturalists of the last generation 
used to separate the kingdoms of nature; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that the investigations of modern biology will result in a more 
emphatic demonstration of the actual emergence of fresh types of 
organisatiou out of rudimentary ones. 

It is to be noted, however, that the discovery of a paleontological 
form intermediate between man and the ape would not settle the 
question that man was physically the descendant of such an inter- 
mediate ; nor would it greatly aid the controversy, except as affording 
anew link in the chain of organised existence. Demonstration of the 
theory will not be accomplished even by a discovery of all the missing 
links, but by a scientific use of the links which we possess, and by 
warrantable inferences from them. 

But does the vital ever proceed from the non-vital? Is the 
boundary between the animate and the inanimate as precarious as 
that which has separated the animal from the vegetable? This ul- 
terior question, of graver import, would arise when the derivation 
of all the varieties of vital existence from one another was a 
demonstrated conclusion of science. The evolution of nature may 
be a fact; a daily and hourly apocalypse. But we have no evidence 
of the non-vital passing into the vital. Spontaneous generation is, as 
yet, an imaginative guess, unverified by scientific tests. And matter 
is not itself alive. Vitality, whether seen in a single cell of proto- 
plasm or in the human brain, is a thing sui generis, distinct from 
matter, and incapable of being generated out of matter. 

The theory, however, that all the higher organised life of the 
universe has arisen by evolution out of lower forms (although the 
material never gives rise to the mental, or the non-vital to the 
vital), seems much more tenable than the counter theory to which 
I have referred, viz. that there is within the universe a fixed but in- 
definitely vast number of distinct types, corresponding to the eternal 
GG 2 
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ideas of Plato, each of which is imprisoned within its own domain, and 
is kept up by inheritance and succession only within its limited area, 

It must be observed that those who explain the rise of every new 
organised product by evolution law, demand for the accomplishment of 
the process a length of time almost inconceivably vast. It is contended 
by their opponents, that the present universe carries within it the signs 
of a comparatively recent origin ; and that it is travelling at no distant 
date (though it may be measured by millions of years) to extinction; 
so that its beginning and its end are alike evidenced by and involved 
in its present state. This contention may be supported by evidence 
that is inaccessible to one who is not a specialist in physical science, 
Certainly, if the ordinary mind and the speculative inquirer are to 
receive it, it must be received on trust. No generally appreciable 
evidence has been advanced to prove such a limited duration to the 
existing matter of the universe, or of the globe we inhabit, as to 
render the evolution of all its organised products impossible within 
the period. 

Let us suppose, however, that the fact of evolution has been 
proved, and that every missing link in the chain of derivation is 
supplied, the question would remain, from what is the whole series 
evolved ? If the higher is evolved from the lower, as the fowl is 
from the egg, and the man from the child, from what is the lower 
derived? What started the whole process of derivation? If no 
hiatus is permissible between any link in the chain of organisation, 
whence did the first in the series proceed? Suppose that, in our 
regress towards the beginnings of life, we have reached the lowermost 
step of the descending scale, are we at liberty to suppose a hiatus 
in the orderly development then, millions of ages ago, when the first 
germs of vitality started into being? Did the vital proceed by a still 
remoter development from the non-vital then? or, was it created by 
a fiat of volition? or, has it always existed in some form or other 
as an eternal constituent of the universe? I do not see how 
we can escape the last alternative. The first is the evolution 
theory in its completest form, which assigns a material origin to 
all spiritual phenomena. The second is equally arbitrary if thrust 
into the series of evolving phenomena far back in the process, at 
an imaginary creative epoch in the morning of time, as it is when 
ceapriciously introduced between the links of the causal nexus now. 
The supposition that it is more likely to have taken place in a 
distant age than at present, is like relegating the age of miracle 
to an imaginary mythic time, when earth was nearer heaven than 
now, and so degrading the idea. We are victims of metaphoric 
illusion in supposing instantaneous creation to be one whit easier ‘ in 
the beginning’ than now. If time has had no ‘morning’ and will 
have no ‘evening,’ creation is as real at the present moment as ever 
it was. The notion that theism is inconsistent with a belief in 
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the eternity of matter, has proceeded from the fear that, with matter 
eternally provided, Deity would have less to do; or that the instan- 
taneous summoning of the raw material of the universe out of non- 
existence was necessary to prove his omnipotence. But with eternal 
matter and eternal life, the superintendence of the universe, and the 
building up of the organised forms which have successively appeared, 
would require the pervading presence and superintendence of an 
Opifex mundi, no less than if the matter itself had been created 
by him. If matter is not eternal, its first emergence into being is 
a miracle beside which all others dwindle into absolute insignificance. 
But, as has often been pointed out, the process is unthinkable ; the 
sudden apocalypse of a material world out of blank nonentity cannot 
be imagined ; its emergence into order out of chaos when ‘ without 
form, and void’ of life, is merely a poetic rendering of the doctrine 
of its slow evolution. 

Theism has nothing to fear, but much to gain, from a scientific 
doctrine of evolution. Behind the proof of the gradual development 
of life lies the question of its origin and its Evolver; and so long as 
evolution cannot give a material answer to the question, whence 
came the force that gave to matter its first impulse towards the 
development of organic life, it is powerless to suggest, far less to 
establish, any atheistic doctrine. On the other hand, the evolution 
of organic life is the grandest conceivable illustration of the working 
of divine agency not detached from, but inseparably upbound with, 
the life of the universe. Those who explain the present cosmical 
order, and all the varieties of existing organisation by development, 
virtually see in it the disclosure or ‘revelation’ of several divine 
attributes, while they affirm that their 


faith is large in Time 
Aus hat which shapes it to a perfect end. 


Thus the truth of the principle of evolution—not as explanatory of 
the origin, but of the procession and development of material forms— 
may be conceded, without peril to any verifiable truth of theology. 
But is it equally relevant as an explanation of all the phenomena 
of human character, and the mysteries of our moral being? Can we 
account for all the ethical doctrine and practice of the race, as the 
progressive development of tendencies which were originally very 
different, but have undergone similar modification and change 
throughout thousands of generations, and millions upon millions of 
experiments? or do we meet with any phenomena within the 
moral sphere, which are inexplicable by such an extension of the 
theory—phenomena which are better explained by a different hypo- 
thesis, and which are even irreducible under the all-embracing 
unity of the former? This is now our inquiry. 
In the first place, the fact that the intellectual and moral con- 
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sciousness of the race has grown or been developed from much lower 
and even dissimilar states must be as frankly conceded, as the rise 
and development of material organisation is conceded. The facts 
which prove and illustrate this process of growth form a most in- 
teresting chapter in the history ofshuman civilisation. They are 
indeed a summary of the story of aiyBeation itself. But our inquiry 
lies behind such an induction of ‘Instances, however complete and 
satisfactory it might be made. 

The question remains, in the second place, what is the nature of 
this process of gradual evolution? Suppose that the present verdicts 
of the moral consciousness have been evolved out of lower elements, 
may not the process be more accurately described as one of emergence 
than of creation by development? May not the ‘ increasing purpose’ 
of human history be an increasingly accurate interpretation or reading 
of the reality of things? Ina process of simple evolution all the 
stages are of equal value and significance. The very terms ‘high’ 
and * low,’ ‘ advanced’ and ‘immature,’ have no significance except 
one that is relative to the insight of the individual who uses them. 
A standard of intrinsic worth there is none. Hence it is that an 
experiential theory of the origin of knowledge and of morals fits 
into a doctrine of evolution ; and conversely, the psychological facis 
that suggest a non-experiential theory of knowledge and morality are 
amongst the most formidable difficulties in the way of the doctrine 
of evolution. It is true that a perception of the @ prior or non- 
experiential origin of the mathematical laws, dawning gradually on 
the mind of the child, arises out of a lower state of confused sub- 
jective groping. But the lower state does not generate the higher. 
With the unconscious awakening of intelligence a more accurate 
interpretation is given of the facts of existence, and a progressive 
approach is made to a knowledge of the essence an1 rcality of things. 
It is, therefore, unwarrantable to infer that if we go back to 
the ‘beginning, we may assume that all which now is human lay 
potentially, if not in embryo, within the primitive ascidian, that 
there was ‘a time’ when intelligence and morality were not, that these 
areeven. ‘ things: of yesterday’ within the slow evolving universe. 
That.the lower contained the higher within it is a gratuitous assump- 
tion’: It would) be more consistent to say that the higher did not 
exist at all, until it came upon the stage of being (which would, 
however, involve the assumption of an incessantly fresh creation— 
the very assumption from which evolution seeks to free us); but it is 
surely much more philosophical to suppose that when a new organism 
appears, its differentia is not. due to anything that was latent:-within 
its progenitor, but, to a fresh development of the prolific life of the 
universe,‘ issuing orderly and incessantly from the fountain-head: of 
existence, and taking. shape moment by moment in fresh forms of 
organisation. 
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But there is a further obstacle in the way of our admitting the 
unrestricted sway of evolution within the sphere of intellectual life 
and moral agency. Not only is it difficult to see how the knowledge 
of a priori truths can be educed out of mere sensation, but it is 
more difficult to see how moral freedom can be thus developed. I 
do not enter on the great controversy as to the nature of free-will. 
Such a question of the ages is not to be dismissed in a paragraph. 
But, if we have evidence to warrant a belief in moral autonomy, in 
such a freedom as constitutes the individual a morally creative cause 
(while consistent with the maintenance of the causal nexus), it is 
dear that this freedom cannot be itself ‘the creature of circum- 
stances.’ Evolution and necessitarianism go hand in hand. They 
are different ways of expressing the same thing. If man is wholly 
evolved, he is'at best a cunningly devised machine, an automaton. He 
is what he is, exclusively because of what other things have been, 
and because of what they have made him to be. I do not attempt to 
indicate the nature of the evidence we have for a transcendental 
freedom. But it is clear that if evolution contains the whole truth 
on this subject, if there is no complementary or balancing truth on 
the other side, moral freedom must be given up. On the other 
hand, if moral freedom be a fact, it is a singularly stubborn one, that 
will neither bend nor fit into a sectarian theory of evolution. 

If necessity and automatism are true, if the evolving stream of 
tendency is competent of itself to perform the feat of educing all the 
moral life of the universe out of elements originally non-moral, the 
évidence should be easily accessible to the unbiassed student of 
the problem. Why should we distrust our moral intuitions, and 
accept the materialist solution of our genealogy, unless the evidence 
be clear, cogent, and rigidly exhaustive? There is surely an a priori 
presumption against the latter doctrine, in the explicit testimony 
of consciousness to the power of moral origination. Why am I to 
believe that a material condition of the molecules of the brain is the 
cause of a state of consciousness, and not to believe that a state of 
consciousness is ever an originating cause of change in the molecules 
of the brain? There is action and reaction between the material and 
the mental. But it is not an equally necessitated action and reaction. 
It is not reciprocal, in the sense that both are solely determined by 
their antecedents. The speciality of the action of the human will 
and consciousness lies in its spontaneity, its freedom. 

At the risk of a slight recapitulation, I may again remark that 
the growth of ethical sentiment and dogma out of prehistoric 
elements, during the innumerable eras of past existence, must be 
conceded to be as unquestionable as is the progress of each individual 
from the blank consciousness of childhood to the adult state. And 
the authority of the developed product is not invalidated by its 
history being traced, and the entire series of the steps of its develop- 
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ment disclosed. That character should grow, as well as the physical 
organism to which it is related, is merely a corollary of its existence. 
That it should come to be what it is by a process of development, is 
not only no disparagement to it, but is absolutely essential to its 
existing at all: because nothing can possibly remain for a single 
instant without alteration : mdvta pet, oddév pévet. 

For the same reason it is self-evident that what is now adult in 
the race was once rudimentary, and that the language of its maturity 
must be totally unlike the lispings of its infancy. But the discovery 
of the fact of growth, and even of the precise law or process of 
development, does not explain the progress, because it casts no light 
on the nature of the Cause that has determined the advance, or the 
propelling force that has regulated the evolution. The question 
remains, whence, or out of what prior elements, have the moral 
faculty and the moral feelings been developed? Some of those 
who find in development an adequate explanation of the problems of 
philosophy seem to imagine that by simply affirming the growth of 
ethical sentiment and idea, they have solved the puzzle of their origin. 
But let the fact of development be granted, not as an argumentative 
concession, but as an elementary and almost self-evident postulate, 
the question still remains, did the immature give rise to the more 
mature, or merely go before it? Did the inferior originate the 
superior, or simply precede it in time? That the higher succeeded 
the lower is evident ; but it does not follow that it sprang from it, so 
that all the actual and potential elements of its life may be said to 
have been latent or contained within the lower. The phenomena of 
simple succession do not explain a single occurrence in nature; and 
the fact that in these phenomena we discover a progress from inferior 
forms to superior types does not explain the cause of the rise, or 
assign a reason for the advance. That the cause is contained within 
the phenomena themselves, and is not due to an interior force, distinct 
from the phenomena though inseparable from them, and pervading the 
entire series, is a dogmatic appendix which the experience-philosophy 
superadds to the facts which it experientially investigates. 

Merely to affirm that the moral faculty has grown unconsciously 
in the race, as it grows in the conscious experience of each man, is 
not to make a great discovery in morals, but to state a commonplace 
which every ethical school admits; although the intuitional moralists 
may not have always perceived its extent so clearly, or admitted its 
significance so fully, as their rivals have done. But to affirm that, 
because it is developed, it is also derived from the elements that foster 
that development, is the illicit inference which the derivative moralists 
either add to, or confound with, the admitted fact. Because the 
consciousness of the child is a seeming blank, his mind—to use the 
old illustration—like a sheet of white paper on which impressions are 
gradually imprinted from without, was the ground oa which the 
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experiential philosophers of the past denied that there were any latent 
elements within it or behind, which experience did not create, but 
only evolved or brought to light. Within the present generation the 
controversy has merely widened out from the individual to the race. 
The genesis of all the human faculties is now sought through a wider 
investigation of prehistoric conditions, and the subsequent struggle 
and progress of the race. But it is only the area from which the 
inference is deduced that has widened or been changed; the process 
of deduction remains essentially the same. If there was anything to 
warrant the old contention that what is at length developed in the 
individual is not the simple product of experience—the mind of the 
infant being liker a palimpsest than an unwritten parchment—pre- 
cisely the same contention is valid now in reference to the larger and 
slower evolution of the historical consciousness of the race. The 
controversy of to-day is really the old controversy between Socrates 
and Protagoras, between the Aristotelian and the Platonist, between 
Locke and Leibnitz, between Hume and Kant, ‘ writ larger,’ through 
the amazing development of physical science, biological research, and 
the pre-historic archeology of the present day. That the ingenious 
speculations of the teachers of evolution have filled up for us the 
possible outlines of a most interesting chapter in pre-historic archzo- 
logy is undoubted. The psychological facts which Mr. Darwin and 
others have signalised are important factors in the ethical develop- 
ment of the race: but they have not solved the ethical problem, and 
no amount of successful labour, along the lines in which they are 
working, wiil solve it. 

I admit that were it proved that the moral faculty was derived as 
well as developed, its present decisions would not necessarily be 
invalidated. The child of experience has a father whose teachings 
are grave, peremptory, and august; and an earth-born rule may be 
as stringent as any derived from a celestial source. It does not even 
follow that a belief in the material origin of spiritual existence, * 
accompanied by a corresponding decay of belief in immortality, must 
necessarily lead to a relaxation of the moral fibre of the race. It is 
certain that it has often done so. But it is equally certain that there 
have been individuals, and great historical communities, in which the 
absence of the latter belief has neither weakened moral earnestness, 
nor prevented devotional fervour. It is clear, therefore, that we should 
no more discredit what has come to be what it is, by a process of 
development, than we should distrust the present verdicts of the moral 
faculty, because future experience may on many points enlarge or widen 
them. It may even be said that the derivation of a faculty out of 
elements originally unlike itself, bringing with it the authority of 
accumulated experience, indicates the working of a great cosmic 
law which gathers force from the width of the area it sweeps, and 
the time it takes to evolve its products; that it comes to us now 
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with the prestige of a remote antiquity; that it can appeal to the 
precedent of a million generations, and since it has alone survived in 
the struggle for existence, it is fortified in its appeal by the failure of 
every rival that has for a time competed with it, but been gradually 
thrust aside. 

This however being conceded, it is essential to observe what we 
can alone reach by such a process. We can record progress, observing a 
continued advance in the ethical conceptions of the race; but we can 
discover no fixed standard of action, no immutable canon, and hence 
no absolute criterion of morality, because the race is still changing 
and developing. The alterations produced by the ‘ increasing purpose’ 
of time, in the conceptions and feelings of the race, are as certain 
and inevitable as the changes on the earth’s surface produced by 
physical agents. If we have no principle other than evolution to 
guide us, nothing underneath the linear series of changes which we 
call development, and giving to these their character and explanation, 
we are able to call one thing ‘ good,’ and another ‘ evil,’ only because 
the forces that sway society have happened to develope in one 
direction, and not in another. I do not say that they might have 
as easily tended in a direction different from the one they have taken. 
The fact that only one has been taken, after the myriad struggles of 
the race, may be held as proof that, to a humanity such as ours, one 
only was possible. But, on the theory of evolution, the goal is not 
yet reached. There not only may, but there must, be endless future 
development and change. We have not attained to anything 
higher than a conventional rule of expedient action. An absolute 
standard or fixed criterion of action is impossible. Since our humanity 
itself is in a perpetual process of ‘ becoming,’ its rule of action always 
about to be, never absolutely is. It is essentially relative, necessarily 
contingent, incessantly changing. What is valid for the human race 
to-day may cease to be valid to-morrow, and must cease to be valid in 
the long run. It must become obsolete through the slow procession 
of the ages, and the stealthily superannuating hand of time. A rule 
which thus disintegrates and dies away is not one which can command 
the reverential suffrage of the race, even while it lasts. Its perma- 
nence in any one form being momentary, its deepest characteristic 
being its incessant change, humanity can never really know what that 
is, it is asked to reverence. 

All ‘ becoming’ tends to ‘ being’ as its end, or it is itself meaning- 
less; and we can only explain ‘ becoming’ by presupposing ‘ being.’ 
If therefore that which we have to explain, always about to be, never 
actually is, if it is all process and no product, or if the product is simply 
process prolonged for ever, there is no intelligible meaning in the 
process itself; its very rationality disappears. In other words, some 
knowledge of the end is necessary to give meaning to the means. 
It is the goal that makes the race intelligible, the port that explains 
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the voyage. In any case, you must have a starting point and an 
ending place ; two termini to bound the course and differentiate it, 
or the intermediate stages are really unintelligible. But while you 
cannot get within sight of these termini by the inductions of 
experience—whether by an attempted regress to the fountain-head 
of history, or an imaginary surmise of its destination—you find them 
revealed and explained at every stage of the intermediate journey, 
in the consciousness of an absolute rule, autocratic, universal, and 
ideal. I do not mean to say that we can retrospectively discern the 
actual beginnings or first dawn of morality, or that we can prospectively 
anticipate the future stages of development to which it may attain. 
Even were such surmises or forecasts possible, they would be of 
no use as data towards the solution of the problem, inasmuch as 
they would be either gathered historically from the field of experience, 
or inductively inferred by the aid of analogy. What we reach, how- 
ever, transcends experience, without being independent of it ; nay, by 
the very help and teaching of experience, it outsoars it. 

The chief ‘point to be noted in connection with a derivative 
theory of morals is the helpless position in which it all leaves us, in 
the exercise of moral approbation and disapprobation. On the principle 
of evolution, all the phases through which the ethical sentiment has 
passed were. of equal validity for the particular stage which human 
nature had reached, in its upward career; and, though we may contrast, 
we may not judge them by our standards or canons of to-day. The 
fierce passionate struggles of the infantile stage, instead of being con- 
demned, are to be reverenced, as the necessary steps of an ‘ eternal 
process moving on’ by which the adult sentiment has been reached ; 
just.as the unlimited strife amongst the lower organisms in nature has 
resulted in an elevation of the type, and the survival of the finest and 
fittest to live. If, however, we are to possess any canon of morality, 
any rule by which we may test the intrinsic worth of actions, we must 
find it in the attestations of a principle which, though evolved by ex- 
perience, is not its child. And so, the advocates of empiricism and 
evolution, who have recently entered the lists as champions of their 
own position against the intuitional moralists, consistently affirm that 
there is no absolute standard of right and wrong: that the verdict of 
society, based on the unconscious perceptions of utility transmitted 
through a thousand generations, makes a thing either right or wrong. 
Things are not to be done by us, because they are intrinsically right ; 
they are right, because we do them; that is to say, because the race 
(not the individual, who may be capricious) has agreed, through the 
consenting experience of centuries, to do them. Intuitional moralists, 
on the contrary, maintain thiat certain things are to be done, and others 
to be abstained from, in virtue of an intrinsic rightness or wrongness 
attaching to the acts themselves; and that the assent of the race to a 
common rule (with manifold and inevitable exceptions, which both 
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prove and illustrate it) is due to its progressive discernment of that 
intrinsic rightness, or to the unconscious sway of the principle of right 
reason which governs, while it ‘ worketh out of view.’ 

Intuitional moralists affirm that the authority of the moral con- 
sciousness is weakened and degraded on every theory of evolution, which 
is also a theory of derivation. If the progressive experience of the race, 
refined, disciplined, and consolidated through many generations, has 
given rise to the moral faculty, the authority of that which has been 
thus derived is essentially affected by the disclosure of its genealogy. 
It is idle to allege that the discovery of its origin in mere sensation is 
not (as has been said) ‘to degrade the progeny, but to ennoble the 
ancestry ;’ for if the honour of having produced a thing so totally 
unlike itself is conceded to sensation, the suspicion of so unethical 
an origin will lessen the sanctity, while it suggests the commonplace- 
ness of virtue. It will also reduce and chill the ardour with which 
virtue is pursued. It is true that we may reverence that which we 
suppose to have sprung from the dust of the ground, as much as 
that which we imagine to have descended from the skies; but, dis- 
pensing with both these metaphoric modes of thought, we cannot re- 
verence anything so devoid of interior character and coherence as a 
mere process of becoming, or stream of tendency, an endless genealogy 
without an original, a series of phenomena of which the only certain 
thing is that A is the antecedent of B, B of C, and so on ad injfini- 
tum. Moreover, in tracing the origin of the moral faculty by the 
single light of evolution we may not rest at mere sensation; we must 
go much farther back, and can pause consistently nowhere ; just as, 
in our anticipations of change in the future, we cannot rest at any 
conceivable goal, but must believe that modifications of the present 
moral consensus of humanity will go on, till a product totally unlike 
it is reached. Both in our regress and in our progress, phenomena 
will be found which bear no resemblance to the present, but which 
nevertheless are, on the one hand, the elements out of which the present 
has come, and on the other the product in which the present must merge 
and disappear. We must in consistency go as far back and as far 
forward as we can, in this dissection and analysis of the moral sense ; 
but when the torch of history fails us, and the paler light of archzo- 
logy fades in the dimness of prehistoric surmise, the experience-philo- 
sophy compels us to step backwards into the darkness as trustfully as 
when we began our explanation of the facts of consciousness by its aid. 
We cannot therefore stop at primitive man or the primitive animal ; 
we must reachthe primitive protoplasm. The origin of the moral faculty 
must be sought far beyond the dim twilight of the nations, beyond the 
dimmer twilight of animal sensations, in the blank midnight of the 
non-vital and purely physical forces. And, conversely, we must suppose 
it not only possible, but certain and necessary, that in the long millen- 
niums of the future, a product totally different from the present 
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moral sense will be evolved out of it. We cannot draw a line and 
say ‘Lo! here, the moral faculty is formed, is mature ; whereas, there, 
across the line, it was unformed and immature.’ It is always forming, 
always maturing, incessantly changing ; and it must yet undergo trans- 
formations into products as unlike the present as these are unlike the 
contractile sensations of the ascidians in the primeval seas. All 
things, according to the theory, are in perpetual motion; and the 
moreuos watep mavtwy of Heraclitus is as fully applicable to the 
paternity of the moral faculty, as it is to the origin of the physical 
cosmos. In short, the universe tells us of the ‘ ebb and flow,’ but not 


of the 


ever-during power 
And central peace; subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. 


In opposition to this derivative theory of morals, our appeal is 
still, as it used to be in olden controversy, to the facts of consciousness, 
to the absolute revealed in and disclosed to consciousness. It is well 
known that different investigators of the same problem, all appealing 
to consciousness, announce as the result of that appeal a different 
and sometimes a totally opposite verdict, and thus reach conclusions 
diametrically opposed. Like the rival sects, with the same authori- 
tative standard, 


This is the book where each his dogma seeks, 
And this the book where each his dogma finds. 


Nevertheless, we cannot dispense with the appeal; for consciousness is, 
and always must be, our final resort in every controversy. As we have 
no infallible arbiter—and if we had one, his decisions would require the 
interpretation of our consciousness—all debate must end in, and all 
inquiry ultimately repose upon, the testimony of the disciplined 
reason, and enlightened human consciousness. This—an interior 
light, directing without dictating—and not the inductions of sense- 
perception derived from objective phenomena, is our only valid 
guide, and the final arbiter of disputed problems. 





We perceive 
Within ourselves a measure and a rule, 

Which to the sun of truth we can apply, 
That shines for us, and shines for all mankind. 


In the light of this appeal, our contention is, that if we have evi- 
dence sufficient to warrant the conclusion that the phenomena of the 
moral consciousness are not explicable by evolution in the lifetime 
of the individual, evolution is incompetent to explain them, suppose 
you extend it to a million generations. If we cannot explain the 
origin of moral judgment in any single life by the principle of 
association alone, how should association be competent to explain its 
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genesis for the race at large? If duty does not arise out of 
utility by the ascending steps of fine gradation in a lifetime, 
why should a mere lengthening of the period enable it to do so? 
In the very limited field open to experimental research, we have 
no instance of the one passing into the other, or giving rise to 
the other; and we cannot. concede that mere length of time will 
make amends for what the threescore years and ten of individual 
life, and the few thousands of verifiable history have failed to start. 
If, within the range of human experience, we saw the process 
beginning, if we could trace any rudimentary signs of such a 
process at work as the transformation of a sensation} into a moral 
perception, or a discernment of utility into a conviction of duty, we 
could by analogy suppose the process indefinitely extended, its area 
enlarged, and its significance enhanced. But the experimental fact, 
which should be the fulcrum of the argument, is awanting. It is 
alleged that we have frequent instances of the love and’pursuit of virtue 
as a means to happiness passing into a love and pursuit of it as an 
end, and for its own sake. But in none of the examples cited can 
we be sure that the love and pursuit belonged to these two separate 
categories in the respective stages: that there was not a love and 
pursuit of it for its own sake, though more dimly, at the first, and 
more explicitly and pronouncedly afterwards; while considerations of 
utility may have been conjoined with this in both stages, at one time 
prominently and again more faintly. 

Many efforts have been made to trace the parentage of conscience 
in elements unlike itself. Mr. Maudsley tries to find its root in the 
most animal of all our instincts. More recently it has been said‘ that 
the conviction of an inherent right to live is the germ out of which 
it has been evolved ; a conviction which takes articulate shape in the 
proposition, ‘ No one has a right to kill me,’ but which existed, in a 
rudimentary form, long before it expressed itself thus definitely. 
Leaving Mr. Maudsley’s paradox unexamined, I may devote a con- 
cluding sentence to the other alleged root of the moral faculty. 

If the conviction ‘I have a right to live, no one has a right to 
kill me,’ be the germ out of which conscience has grown, we have 
first to account for the rise of that conviction itself, out of a state in 
which it was the normal law of the universe for the stronger to kill, 
and for the weaker to be killed. The whole difficulty is slurred over, 
if our explanation starts with a fully formed sense of personality, and 
a developed feeling of an inherent right to live. The problem to be 
solved is the reversal of the primitive law of universal war, of indis- 
criminate competition and carnage, when the only right is the right 
of the strongest, and when no individual can have any right to 
exist, because his strength is simply relative to the number and 


4 See article by the Rev. T. W. Fowle on the ‘ Place of Conscience in Evolution,’ 
Nineteenth Century, July 1878, 
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yigour of his competitors, and, however strong, he may, at any 
moment, be supplanted by a stronger. The state supposed to be 
evolved out of this is a state, in which, not only thestronger members 
of the race, but even the weakest individuals, come to feel that they 
have an inherent right to live. This, it seems to me, that evolution 
—which is a mere process of becoming—cannot solve. Is it that when 
the stronger have become proficient in the art of pushing weaker 
comrades aside, when they have vanquished opposition and had a 
surfeit of slaughter, their sense of prowess gives rise to the new feeling 
that they have done well? that, in virtae of their success in killing, 
they have won for themselves a right to survive? that, because of 
the number of their victims, they have purchased immunity from 
destruction? If so—and I do not see how otherwise it could be a 
case of evolution, pure and simple—this is an instance of a principle 
evolved out of its own opposite! The hiatus between the stage in 
which it was natural that one animal should kill and others should 
be killed, and the stage in which this became wnnatural, and the 
conviction sprang up that each had a right to live and to continue in 
life, is one that cannot be bridged over by any conceivable process 
of evolution, unless it be evolution by antagonism. The one was a 
state in which our animal ancestors were wholly destitute of a sense 
of right, and could have no notion of a claim to exist. 
For why? because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them—the simple plan, 


That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 


The other is a state not different from this in degree, but diametrically 
opposite in kind-—a state in which each individual discerns the worth 
of his own personality, and his inherent right to exist. 

And if the chasm between these two stages is wide, and unbridged 
by evolution, does it fare any better with the next step in the process 
of development ? Suppose that the persuasion, ‘I have a right to 
live,’ has been gradually manufactured out of its own opposite, how 
does the former give rise to the conviction that another individual, 
like me, has an equal right to live, and to live well? The continued 
existence of one was at first secured only by constant death of com- 
petitors in the struggle for existence ; how does this give place to the 
conviction that these others (who might very possibly wish to kill 
the successful and surviving individual) have an equal right to live ? 
No theory of evolution, no process of development can by itself 
answer this question, or solve the problem of the genealogy of moral 
ideas. Vga 
Further, we have experimental proof, within the limits of our 
conscious life, that the Authority to which we bow down As not 
derived from anything lower than itself. It carries the /sign of 
its own absoluteness and non-contingency with it, in the Amperial 
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and autocratic manner in which it deals with any slight to its 
demands. 

It will be my aim, in subsequent lectures, to illustrate the working 
of this in detail ; to show how, in the phenomena of conscience, we 


find the traces of a principle, 


Deep seated in our mystic frame, 


not evolved out of the lower elements of appetency and desire, but 
controlling these, as an alier ego, ‘in us, yet not of us.’ Appearing at 
first simply as one amongst the other phenomena of consciousness, it 
mysteriously overshadows them ; and suggests, in the occasional flashes 
of light sent across the darker background of moral experience, the 
working of .a personality behind our own. As the seed quickens 
in the furrow, when the surrounding elements cooperate to elicit 
its energy, so with this latent faculty. Awakening from its 
slumber during the process of moral education, it is not the simple 
product of that process; but the stimulus it receives merely liberates 
an imprisoned power. Thus liberated, it discerns its own original, 
not by retrospective glances along the narrow lines of individual or 
cosmological development, but by a direct. intuition of the reason: 
and it gains 

Fresh power to commune with the invisible world, 

And hear the mighty stream of tendency 

Uttering, for elevation of our thought, 

A clear sonorous voice, inaudible 


To the vast multitude. 
WituiamM Knyicur. 





THE CEREMONIAL USE OF FLOIERS. 


I. 


Tue use of flowers in religious rites and for sacrificial purposes is to 
be met with amongst the rudest and most primitive races of present 
and past times. Thus, at the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
Rochefort found the different tribes of Florida setting on the tops of 
trees, as offerings to the Sun, skins of deer filled with the best fruits 
of the country, crowned with flowers and sweet-scented herbs. And 
in ceremonies connected with the burial or commemoration of the 
dead, we have what may be called an intimation of it even among 
the aborigines of Australia,—they place their dead between layers of 
green leaves. But it is with the inhabitants of the Pacific Isles, 
amongst the natives of Polynesia and the Tonga Islands, that we shall 
perhaps find our best starting point. 

Throughout Polynesia the natives have invariably shown a great 
fondness for flowers, and all books of travel tell of the graceful 
garlands woven by them to be worn round the head and neck on 
various occasions of religious solemnity or social rejoicing. The 
Tahitians were obliged by their climate to practise early interment 
of the dead, except in cases of embalmment ; but so long as they 
were able to keep a body, they rested it, covered with the choicest 
white native cloth and decked with wreaths and garlands of the 
sweetest flowers in bloom, on a bier spread with fragrant green leaves. 
The floor of the dwelling in which it lay was also strewn with fragrant 
leaves. When bodies were embalmed, relatives or friends kept them 
unburied for a considerable period. In this case a light kind of altar 
was erected near the corpse, and on it articles of food, fruits and 
garlands and flowers were daily deposited. If the deceased was a 
chief of rank or fame, a person was specially appointed to attend the 
corpse and present food to its mouth. The reason of these customs 
is remarkable, and furnishes a good illustration of savage or primitive 
animism. The Tahitians had a notion that the scent was the spirit 
of the offering, and corresponded to the spirit of man, and that con- 
sequently it would be grateful to the departed, and would appease any 
desire they might have to return and partake of the enjoyments of 
this life. In order to secure the admission of a departed spirit to 
the joys of their paradise, the Samoans thought it necessazy, after 
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they had arrayed the corpse in the best raiment they could provide, to 
wreath its head with flowers, and then to place upon the body a pig 
baked whole surrounded by a pile of vegetable food: the pig and 
food were propitiatory offerings to the god Tiki. Turner mentions 
a curious custom existing in New Caledonia, when he visited it early 
in the present century, in connection with the prevailing belief in 
disease~makers. If a man was suspected of witchcraft, and sup- 
posed to have caused thereby the death of several persons, he was 
formally condemned. Immediately after sentence had been passed 
on him, a great festival was held, during which the criminal, 
decked with a garland of red flowers and shells, with his arms 
and legs covered with flowers and shells, and his face and his 
body painted black, dashed into the midst of the assembled people, 
and, jumping over the rocks into the sea, paid the penalty of 
his supposed crime by the forfeiture of his life. At the ceremony of 
initiation into the Areoi brotherhood, flowers were also in requisition. 
The candidate on presenting himself for admission—a step he was 
held to take by the direct inspiration of the gods, and which he took 
in a state of apparent neneva or derangement—wore round his loins 
a girdle of yellow plantain or ti leaves; his face was stained with 
the scarlet dye mati; his brow was decorated with a shade of 
curiously plaited cocoa-nut leaves; and his hair, perfumed with 
powerfully scented oil, was ornamented with a profusion of fragrant 
flowers. The altars set up for the occasion were covered with sacred 
boughs, and ornamented with a border or fringe of rich yellow plan- 
tain leaves. 

Often on the occasion of religious ceremonies, simple leaves were 
substituted for flowers. Mariner gives an instance of this in his 
account of the sacrifice of a child by the Tonga islanders to appease 
their god, offended by sacrilege. After the child had been strangled, 
the body was placed upon a sort of handbarrow, supported on the 
shoulders of four men, and carried in a procession of priests, chiefs, 
and matabooles clothed in mats, with wreaths of green leaves round 
their necks, Again, when Finow went to perform the ceremony of 
‘Toogi at the grave of his father at Mafanga, the burial-place of the 
greatest Tonga chiefs from time immemorial, he and the several 
chiefs and matabooles who accompanied him, put on mats made of 
the leaves of the ifi tree, and wreaths of the same round their necks, 
in token of respect and humility, before they approached the grave to 
lay the cava root on it. This same chief Finow, when his daughter, 
to whom he was passionately attached, died, and when her body, 
washed and anointed, and laid in a large cedar chest, had been strewn 
with wreaths of flowers, made for the purpose by her female attend- 
ants, issued an order forbidding any one to appear at her burial 
wearing a wreath of ii leaves. Instead, he required every one to 
wear a wreath of flowers as if dressed for an occasion of rejoicing. 
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to At the Indchi, a kind of first fruits festival, all the Tonga men 
Pg and women who walked in the procession wore wreaths of flowers. 
ue And certainly, flowers were not lacking at marriages. Then the 
re guests, both men and women, wore them as well as the bride. 

HY 

in 

p- II. 

- The Chechemecas and other peoples of Anuach held flowers to be 
d the most pleasing offerings, next after human sacrifices, they could 





make to their deities. Indeed, when their religion was limited to 
the worship of the sun and moon, their sacrifices consisted solely of 
the herbs and flowers they found springing in the fields, together with 











sacrificed to the god Mixcoatl; and to Tlaloe and Coatlicue they 
consecrated the first blown flowers of the season. In the third month 
—about the beginning of April—the Xochemanqui, or those who 
traded in flowers, celebrated the festival of Coatlicue, the goddess of : 
flowers. On this occasion the offerings consisted of curiously woven i 
garlands, and it was forbidden to every one to smell the flowers of it 
which they were composed, before their dedication to the goddess. A | 
singular refinement of worship to exist side by side of the most re- 
volting sacrifice of human life! At the feast of the great god Tez- 
catlipoca flowers formed a prominent feature in the ceremonies with 
which it was celebrated. Ten days before it, a priest wearing the 
badges that distinguished the god, issued from the temple, carrying 
a bunch of flowers in his hands, and a little flute made of clay, with 
which he summoned all the people to prayer ; the sound of the flute, 
a very shrill one, was repeated every day until the festival itself, 
when the image of the god, bound with thick cords of wreaths of 
maize—emblematical of drought, which the people sought to prevent i 
i 
i 





°» fruits and copal; and it was not until the example of the Aztecs 
f familiarised them with the barbarous practice, that they sought to 
f propitiate their gods by the destruction of human life. 

. The sacrificial observances of the Aztecs or Mexicans were most 
‘ elaborate: in addition to human victims they offered animals, birds, 
' and flowers in the special worship of special divinities. Thus quails 
‘ and falcons were sacred to the god Huitzilopochlti; to the sun also 
they made a daily offering of quails; hares, rabbits, and deer were 
! 




















—and with a garland on its head, was borne aloft in procession by 
priests. All the youths and virgins of the temple, as well as the 
nobles of the court, joined in the procession, having similar wreaths 
or Toxcatls about their necks and in their hands. The lower area of 
the temple through which they passed was strewn with flowers and 
herbs, and when the idol was carried back to its altar the people 
made abundant offerings of gold, gems, flowers, feathers, animals, and 
food to it. The festival of Huixtocihuatl, the goddess of salt—there 
are salt mines in Mexico—was opened by a great dance of women, 
HH2 
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who, joined to one another by strings or cords of different flowers and 
wearing garlands of wormwood on their heads, moved in a circle 
round a female prisoner clothed in the habit of the idol of the god- 
dess. This dance continued throughout the night, and on the fol- 
lowing morning the dance of the priests, which lasted the whole day 
with no other interruption than the sacrifice of prisoners, began, 
During it they held in their hands the beautiful yellow flowers 
called by the Mexicans ‘cemporalxochitl.’' At sunset the sacrifice 
of the prisoner closed these strange rites. In the ninth month the 
second festival of Huitzilopochtli was kept, when, in addition to 
the usual ceremonies that marked the first, all the idols were 
adorned with flowers; not only those worshipped in the temples, but 
those likewise which were kept in houses for private devotion. 

On, and during the first year after the death of a king, human 
sacrifices were numerous, but in each succeeding year on the anniver- 
sary of the funeral they were replaced by sacrifices of rabbits, butter- 
flies, quails and other birds, and by oblations of bread, wine, and 
copal flowers. 

The great quantities of flowers required for the worship of their 
gods, both in temples and private oratories, stimulated, no doubt, the 
genius of the Mexicans for horticulture, which was eminently dis- 
played in their famous floating gardens; but the purposes of wor- 
ship were not the sole end that called for the exercise of their skill 
in the cultivation of flowers. Customs prevailed amongst them that 
prescribed the presentation of flowers at stated times to the king, the 
iords, ambassadors, and other persons of rank. Moreover, the great 
nobles themselves, who were privileged to enjoy the temporary use 
and profits of the Tecpantlalli or crown lands, held these subject to 
a tribute of nosegays of flowers, and different kinds of birds, which 
they were bound to present to the king whenever they visited him. 
And with the exception of certain liabilities to repair and rebuild 
the royal palaces, and to assist in the cultivation of the royal gardens 
hy directing the labours of the populace of their respective districts, 
the tenure of crown lands consisted of these tributes alone. One 
other use of flowers obtaining amongst the Mexicans deserves notice. 
It was customary, when a maiden, destined from her infancy to the 
service of the gods, attained the age of sixteen or eighteen, for her 
parents to seek a husband for her, and, having found one, to request 
the permission of the Tehantiohuatzin to settle her in marriage. 
The request was accompanied by a studied address in which they 
thanked him for the care and attention he had bestowed on the 
education of their daughter, and also by a gift consisting of flowers, 
a number of quails on curiously varnished plates, and a quantity of 

? The Cemporalxochitl, or chempas-cuhil as the Spaniards call it, is known to the 


French as the aillet d Inde, Indian carnation, It is very common in Mexico, where 
it is also called the ‘ Flower of the Dead.’ 
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copal and food. And now, with a brief quotation from the speech of 
one of the envoys to the perfidious Tezozomoc, illustrative of the 
simplicity of the regal insignia of the early Chechemecas, we will 
conclude our brief survey of Mexican flower usages. After the 
Toltecan envoy had spoken, his bold Chechemecan colleague thus 
addressed the tyrant: ‘I, my lord, may speak to you with greater 
confidence and liberty, as I am a Chechemeca, and address myself to 
a prince of my own nation who is a descendant of the great kings 
Xolotl, Nopaltzin and Tlotzin. You are not ignorant that those 
divine Chechemecas, your ancestors, set no value on gold or precious 
stones. They wore no other crown on their heads than a garland of 
herbs and flowers of the field, ‘nor adorned themselves with any 
other bracelets than the stiff leather against which beat the string 
of their bow in shooting.’ 


ITI. 


Those who are familiar with Moor’s Hindu Pantheon will remem- 
ber a graceful outline representing Vishnu, reposing on the serpent 
Cesha, willing and contemplating the creation of the world: the 
creative power Brahma is seen springing forth upon a lotus flower. 
In another piate, representing Sita’s reunion with Rima after her 
fiery ordeal to satisfy the world of her chaste escape from the power 
of Ravana, Rima is seen throwing the chaplet of marriage round 
her neck, whilst from above the Pushpa-vrishti, or flower-rain, falls 
on both of them. The peculiar tenets of the Brahmin creed shown 
in these two pictures seem to offer at least a partial explanation of 
the lavish use of flowers in their religious rites by the followers of 
Brahma and Bouddah, and which indeed far exceeds that of even the 
Mexicans. Flowers and garlands, according’ to Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent, are introduced in their worship to the utmost extent. The 
atmosphere of the wiharas and temples, he says, is rendered oppres- 
sive with the perfume of champac and jessamine. And the shrines 
of the gods and the steps leading to the temples are thickly strewn 
with blossoms of the nagaha and the lotus, which it is the special 
duty of priests to renew daily. The traditions of the profuse 
employment of flowers at an early period are almost incredible. 
For ‘instance, we read in the Mahdwanso, the most renowned of 
Singhalese chronicles, that the Ruanwellé dagoba (it was 270 feet high ) 
was on one occasion festooned with garlands from pedestal to pin- 
nacle till it resembled one uniform bouquet. At another time it and 
the lofty dagoba at Mihintala were buried under heaps of jessa- 
mine and other native flowers. A further idea of the extent of the 
practice may be gained from the list of the various religious edifices 
erected by Prakrama Bahu in different parts of his kingdom, like- 
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wise given in the Mahdwanso. It enumerates 192 rooms for the 
purpose of offering flowers. Fa Hian, the Chinese traveller, in the 
description of his pilgrimage through Buddhist kingdoms, speaks 
with the enthusiasm of a devotee of the wealth of flowers and per- 
fumes with which the Singhalese paid homage to their god at the 
festival of the Mountain without Fear during his visit to Anaraja- 
poora at the beginning of the fifth century. And native historians 
are said to allude constantly, as familiar incidents, to the profusion 
of flowers used on ordinary occasions, and to the formation by succes- 
sive kings of innumerable gardens for the floral requirements of the 
temples. The capital was surrounded on all sides by flower gardens ; 
and in such numbers that according to the Raji-ratndcari one was to 
be found within a distance of four leagues in any part of Ceylon. In 
the same chronicle it is recorded that in the fifteenth century a king 
offered no less than 6,480,320 sweet-smelling flowers at the shrine of 
the Tooth. And the regulations of the temple at Dambedenia in the 
thirteenth century prescribed ‘every day an offering of 100,000 
blossoms, and each day a different kind of flower.’ Even in the 
Demon worship, which was the prevailing worship of the Singhalese 
before the introduction of Buddhism by Mahindo, flowers were 
required. Sir J. Emerson Tennent in his work on Ceylon gives 
some curious facts about the Gok-bandeema, the consecration of 
trees, by means of wreaths of leaves, to different demons to insure 
their safety. To him also we are indebted for an account of the 
ceremonies performed by the Kattadias or devil-priests. They take 
place on every domestic occurrence of joy or calamity, and are, he 
says, generally accomplished with observances so barbarous as to be 
the most revolting evidence still extant of the uncivilised habits of 
the Singhalese. In a case of sickness when the help of a devil- 
dancer is sought, an altar, decorated with garlands and flowers, is 
raised within sight of the dying man, who is directed to touch and 
dedicate to the evil spirit the wild flowers and rice and flesh pre- 
pared and laid upon it, as the pidaneys or offerings, to be made at 
sunset, at midnight, and in the morning. The Dewol-modoowa—a 
ceremony that seemingly incorporates the worship of the whole host 
of infernal deities (the Singhalese have a demon or Sanne for each 
form of disease), and that is celebrated on a big scale, and frequently 
in behalf of an entire village or district afflicted by cholera or the 
fever dreaded by the natives—is held in a madoowa, a temporary 
building constructed of branches and decorated with white cloths, 
where for seven successive days offerings are made of wild flowers and 
fruit, together with rice and money. 

In one part of the marriage rite of the Hindoos—and a very 
complex rite it is—the officiating priest binds the hands'of the bride 
and bridegroom together with a garland of flowers, like as the 
Armenians do; and when the bride has been formally given away 
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and received, the garland is removed during the recital, by the father 
of the bride, of the Gayatri, the holiest verse of the Vedas. 

Prodigal of flowers in the worship of their gods, the Buddhists 
use them without stint for the service of the dead. When a little 
child, a child under two years of age, dies, the body is not burned, 
put decked with flowers they lay it in a grave whilst a priest chants 
the song of Yama. When an adult dies, the nearest relatives carry 
the corpse, washed, perfumed, and decked with wreaths of flowers, to 
the funeral pile, previously prepared and decorated with strung and 
unstrung blossoms, at some spot in a forest or near water. After the 
burning of the body, an oblation of a funeral cake garlanded with 
fragrant flowers and betel leaves is made on a small altar placed near 
the door of the deceased or close by running water. This is followed 
by further offerings of a lamp, water, and wreaths of flowers. On 
the last day of mourning, namely, on the tenth day, a fresh oblation 
is made of blossoms, tila, and water, succeeded by a still more 
elaborate one of perfumes, flowers, and durva grass. Then a funeral 
cake is offered, together with blossoms, perfumes, resin, and betel 
leaves, which the priest sprinkles with water and rice, saying mean- 
while, ‘ May the waters be auspicious, may the blossoms be sweet,’ 
&e. After these and various other ceremonies, the priest lights a 
lamp in honour of the deceased and goes to collect the ashes. 
Finally, the son or nearest relative of the dead man, accompanied by 
his kinsmen, proceeds to the burial ground bearing eight vessels 
filled with yet other offerings of flowers, roots, and such like things. 
In fact, turn where we will at the present day in any part of those 
vast countries where ancient Buddhism, unchanged through centuries 
that may now be reckoned by decades, still holds its sway, domi- 
nating one fourth of the human race—in Thibet and Tartary and 
China, the Flowery Empire, in Japan and Ceylon, in India, through- 
out the oriental Archipelago—on every side floral offerings meet our 
view. Now almost concealing the wreck of ruined but still vene- 
rated shrines ; now veiling the idols of a religion abhorrent to civilised 
nations in the grossness of its symbolism; or, better still, softening 
with their living beauty the sad aspect of the cities of the dead, 
and again and again bearing witness to the undying belief in a 
Future Life. 

In a formal treatment of our subject it would be impossible to 
leave this part of it without special mention of the flower customs of 
the land of Zoroaster. But as it is, 1 must content myself with 
simply repeating, for the benefit of those who did not see it when it 
was made some twelve months since, Dr. George Birdwood’s communi- 
cation to the Athencewm on Persian Flower Worship :— 

Very beautiful is the Persian love for flowers. In Bombay I found the 


Parsees use the Victoria Gardens chiefly to walk in, ‘to eat the air’—‘to take a 
constitutional,’ as we say. Their enjoyment of it was heartily animal. The 
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Hindu would stroll unsteadfastly through it, attracted from flower to flower, not 
by its form or colour, but its scent. He would pass from plant to plant, snatching 
at the flowers and crushing them between his fingers as if he were taking snuff 
His pleasure in the flowers was utterly sensual. Presently a true Persian, in 
flowing robe of blue, and on his head his sheepskin hat— black, glossy, curl'd, 
the fleece of Kar-Kal’—would saunter in, and stand and meditate over every flower 
he saw, and always as if half in vision. And when the vision was fulfilled and the 
ideal flower he was seeking found, he would spread his mat and sit before it until 
the setting of the sun, and then pray before it, and fold up his mat again and go 
home. And the next night, and night after night, until that particular flower 
faded away, he would return to it, and bring his friends in ever-increasing troops 
to it, end sit and play the guitar or lute before it, and they would all together pray 
there, and after prayer still sit before it, sipping sherbet, and talking the most 
hilarious and shocking scandal late into the moonlight; and so again and again 
every evening until the flower died. Sometimes, by way of a grand finale, the 
whole company would suddenly rise before the flower and serenade it together 
with an ode from Hafiz and depart. 


IV. 


In spite of what has been urged against it, it is difficult to avoid 
seeing something more than a mere accidental resemblance in the 
ceremonial and symbolical use of the lotus by the Egyptians and the 
Hindoos. And the very fact that the flower was, with the former, 
a symbol of Nofra Atmoo, the Defender and Protector of the World, is 


of itself evidence, notwithstanding what has been said to the contrary, 
that it was held in veneration by the worshippers of Isis and Osiris 
as well as by the votaries of Bouddha,—evidence that is strengthened 
by representations of the infant deity Ehoou, the god of day, rising 
from a lotus flower ; and by those of the final judgment scene before 
Osiris seated on his throne, attended by Isis and Nephthys, with the 
four genii of Amenti standing on a lotus flower in front: all of which 
recall more or less the peculiar features of Hindoo worship already 
noticed. 

The Egyptians were great gardeners. And they used flowers, 
both those they cultivated and those that did not require their care, 
in every circumstance of life. When an Egyptian approached a 
place of divine worship, he invariably held the flower of the agrostis 
or lotus in his hand; and examples of the custom are so numerous, so 
unmistakable, so perfect, on sepulchral tablets and other Egyptian 
monuments of antiquity, as to render Diodorus’s account of it quite 
unnecessary as a source of information. Oblations of flowers were a 
distinctive and striking feature amongst the costly gifts of gold and 
silver vessels, jewels, robes, precious ointments and perfumes, that the 
Egyptians used to make to their gods. Sometimes a single blossom 
without any other kind of gift was offered ; or the oblation consisted 
of carefully arranged bouquets of prescribed form, made of the 
papyrus or lotus only: or it was formed of a variety of flowers, those 
most grateful or useful to man being chosen as most acceptable to 
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the gods. The papyri at the British Museum furnish admirable 
illustrations of this rite. For instance, the papyrus of Mutcmna, 
priestess of Amen-Ra ; or, better, that of Ta-ma, with vignettes of 
several chapters of the Book of the Dead, or Ritual. But the papyrus 
of Mutnetem, a queen, lent by the Prince of Wales, is perhays the 
most interesting and the most beautiful ‘of all the papyri now to be 
seen there. It, like that of Ta-ma, represents an image of Re or Ra, i 
but the altar of the god piled up with lotus blossoms and other offer- |) 
ings is much larger than that in the Ta-ma, and the offerings, from | 
the perfect state of preservation of the papyrus and the brightness of 
the colours, are as clear and as distinct as if they had been painted 
but yesterday. Sometimes wreaths and garlands were laidjupon the 
altars, or the statues of the gods were crowned with them!: an 
observance, Pliny tells us, most faithfully maintained by Ptolemzus. 
The helichrysos was in great request for these wreaths, both on account 
of its beautiful golden colour and because it does not fade. At the 
annual and solemn Festival of the Shrines, mentioned by Diodorus,’ 
and likewise on the Rosetta Stone,’ flowers were specially required, 
not only to decorate the shrines and the statues of the gods carried in 
procession, but also for the sacrificial ceremonies that followed, and 
which, when the king happened to be present, it was his privilege to 
perform. On such occasions he was frequently accompanied by the 
queen holding a sistrum in one hand, and in the other a bouquet of 
flower made in a form peculiar to the rite. 

The Egyptians believed the soul to be not only immortal, but a 
portion of the divine essence that after death and judgment was, if 
found unsullied by its habitation in the flesh, again united to the 
Deity of which it was an emanation; hence, they worshipped their 
dead with divine honours, that is, they made oblations to them 
similar to the ordinary oblations in honour of the gods; and they 
hailed them with the hallowed name of Osiris. In addition to such 
public rites, private commemorations were constantly made by priests 
on altars set up for the purpose in the buildings where mummies 
were kept till they were consigned to the tomb. They consisted of 
libation and of offerings, including flowers and fruit. In the interval 
between embalmment and burial, social feasts were likewise held in 
honour of the dead, at which the guests, relatives and friends of the 
deceased were decked with flowers. 

As regards military triumphs, we find that, on returning from 
war, the army as it passed through Egypt was met at each of the 
principal cities by a concourse of people, headed by the priests and 
chief men of the place bearing garlauds, bouquets and palm branches, 
to welcome its return. At the general thanksgiving in the principal 
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temple of the city that followed their return to the capital, the 
soldiers—who to a man were obliged to take part in the ceremony, 
and to return thanks for the victories they had gained, as well as for 
their personal preservation—though they did not have flowers, carried 
each one in his hand a twig of some tree, supposed to be the olive 
or bay, which was ultimately laid on one of the altars of sacrifice. 

Their keen appreciation of variety in trees and flowers led the 
Egyptians to exact contributions of rare specimens from tributary 
nations; and plants figure among the presents brought by foreigners 
to Egyptian kings. Their passion for flowers was still further ex- 
hibited in the paintings of their walls; floral forms were woven in 
their textile fabrics ; and indeed, whatever they wished to ornament 
they ornamented with them. Nay, according to Pliny, they even 
made artificial flowers, hence called 4gyptie ; and Pliny’s affirma- 
tion has been confirmed by recent discoveries in tombs. 

Wreaths and chaplets for personal adornment were in common 
use amongst the Egyptians at a very early period; and though the 
lotus was preferred for the purpose, many other flowers and leaves 
were employed—such as the Chrysanthemum, Acinon, Acacia, 
Strychnus persoluta, Anemone, Convolvulus, Olive, Bay-tree and 
others. We have it on the authority of Plutarch, that when 
Agesilaus, king of Sparta, visited Egypt, he was so delighted with 
the chaplets of papyrus sent him by the king, that he took some 
home with him. At social entertainments, as soon as the ceremony 
of anointing with precious unguents was over, a lotus flower was 
presented to each guest, who held it in his or her hand during the 
feast. Servants next brought necklaces of flowers, chiefly of the 
lotus; and if we bear in mind that this was done as a mark of 
respect, the suggestion that Pharao simply observed the custom in 
kingly fashion when he put a chain of gold round Joseph’s neck, 
will not seem fanciful, as it otherwise might. A garland was also 
put round the head, to which a single lotus bud or a full-blown 
flower was so attached as to hang down the very centre of the fore- 
head. Sometimes a cluster of blossoms occupied the place of the 
single bud or blossom. Lotus flowers made up into wreaths and 
other devices were suspended on stands placed about the room, or 
separately they were set in amphore or jars ready for immediate 
use; whilst servants were constantly employed to bring other flowers 
fresh from the garden to supply the guests anew, as their bouquets 
and garlands faded; attendants too were employed to hold flowers 
for the guests to smell. They sometimes crowned the bowl with 
wreaths of flowers ; and a vase filled with blossoms of the lotus was, 
Sir G. Wilkinson says, frequently placed on a stand before the master 
of the house, or presented to him by an attendant. All, or nearly 
all, of these special characteristics of the social life of the Egyptians 
are to be found in the mural paintings from Thebes, forming part of 
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the collection of Egyptian antiquities in the British Museum ; and 
last year Mr. Long, in his Egyptian Feast, recalled some of them, 
though he has certainly given them less prominence than they 
received at the hands of Theban artists. 
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There is comparatively little mention by Jewish authors of the 
use of flowers by the Hebrews for either religious or other purposes. 
Still there is sufficient to show that what they loved pre-eminently 
in parable and simile, they, like other oriental nations, did not fail 
to turn to direct account in times of public and private rejoicing. 
The bloody sacrifices and holocausts of the Mosaic dispensation 
necessarily lessened, if they did not altogether dispense with, oppor- 
tunities for their sacrificial use; and indeed it seems doubtful 
whether in the adornment of victims, and at the great Festival of 
First Fruits, they formed a regular, or at all events a conspicuous 
feature of the ceremonial. In the Mischna mention is made of the 
wreath of olive set on the head of the ox that went before the bearers 
of first fruits to Jerusalem, to be offered a sacrifice of peace; but 
there is no express notice of garlands, such as occurs of the pagan 
use of them in the chapter of the Acts of the Apostles describing 
how the people of Lystra would sacrifice to Paul and Barnabas as 
gods, and the ‘priest of Jupiter that was before the city bringing 
oxen and garlands [ ravpous cal oréupata |, would have offered sacrifice 
with them.’ Again, much is said of the crowning of the first 
fruits: *. . . et quando propius accedebant Jerusolymam, mittebant 
ad eos qui coronabant primitiva.’ One commentator, interpreting 
these words, ‘et coronabant primitiva eorum,’ says, ‘ id est, adorna- 
bant, conjugentes ficus et uvas recentes cum ficibus siccis et passis, 
quas eo modo adducebant; si vero omnes erant recentes, indicium 
erat bonitatis et prastantiz, adornantes eas botris uvarum.’ And 
the reason given for the need of the coronatio recentibus is, that 
often fresh figs and grapes would not bear the long journey those 
distant from Jerusalem had to make, and that consequently the more 
excellent offering of fresh fruit was added to the dried as they neared 
the city, ‘ prestantiores ostendebant superius.’ But what really con- 
stituted the primitiarum coronatio is a much disputed point. 
Spencer in his elaborate treatise on the Hebrew Ritual says that 
there is scarcely any point in the whole Mischna that the Jewish 
Rabbis have studied with greater labour and less effect to explain 
than this. He himself inclines to the opinion that various modes 
of crowning the first fruits, including wreaths and garlands of flowers, 
obtained amongst them, on the ground that various forms of crowning 
for the various conditions of first-fruit offerings obtained among con- 
temporary heathen nations, whose coronatio primitiarwm consisted 
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sometimes of a‘Reaping up of the first fruits in the form of a crown; 
at other times of a crown properly so called, or garlands of flowers set 
on the top or around the first fruits. They held it to be a pious and 
religious act to crown all things having regard to religious worship. 
‘Sacrificantes id quod Dis offerebant, vel acceptum etiam refere- 
bant, coronabant.’ In proof of the antiquity of the crowning of 
victims by the Jews, Spencer quotes the following passage from Philo 
Judzus on Nadab and Abihu: ‘Fire went forth from heaven and 
consumed all things that were on the altar, victims and chaplets, 
OAoavtépata Kal ta oteuparta. In the rites observed at the Feast 
of the Tabernacles, where naturally we should expect a distinct 
mention of flowers, there is none. This is the more remarkable, 
because the omission cannot arise from a lack of appreciation of 
their beauty and the pleasure to be derived from them. The He- 
brews possessed it, and at times showed it to a degree that surpassed 
even the intensity of Hellenic sensuousness. A famous passage in 
the Second Book of Wisdom is an instance in point: ‘ Let us fill 
ourselves with costly wine and ointments, and let not the flower of 
the time pass by us: Let us crown ourselves with roses before they 
be withered. Let no meadow escape our riot... . Let us every- 
where leave tokens of our joy.’ The twenty-eighth chapter of Isaias 
furnishes another argument that they indulged in extravagances 
similar to those of the Greeks: * Woe to the crown of pride, to the 
drunkards of Ephraim, and to the fading flower the glory of his joy, 
who were on the head of the fat valley, staggering with wine. The 
crown of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim shall be trodden under 
feet. And the fading flower, the glory of his joy who is on the head of 
the fat valley, shall be as a hasty fruit before the ripeness of autumn.’ 

The fact. that a woman did or did not wear a myrtle wreath at her 
marriage—the myrtle wreath was probably of much later origin than 
the Golden City—was, in the event of her widowhood or divorce, a 
matter of great importance to her; on it often depended the amount 
of her ketubah or jointure. It is laid down in the Mischna that, 
‘A woman who becoming widowed or divorced asserts, As a virgin 
I was married, while he [the husband or his heir] asserts, No! as a 
widow thou wast married, in her case should there be evidence to 
prove that she went to be married in a myrtle wreath and with her 
hair flowing, her ketwhah is two hundred dinar.’ In the same code, 
amongst the cases in which men were to be believed should they offer 
to testify, when grown up, to what they have seen while children, 
occurs the following: ‘A man is to be believed who affirms... I 
remember that the woman A. B. went forth to be married with a 
myrtle wreath and flowing hair.’ Consequently she was married as a 
virgin, and entitled to a ketubah of two hundred dinar. The 
ketubah of a widow was only a maneh, namely, one hundred dinar. 
During the war with Vespasian bridegrooms’ crowns were prohibited 
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by special decree. And in the war with Titus a decree was passed 
prohibiting brides’ crowns. Opinions differ as to which of the 
yarious crowns worn by a bridegroom were touched by the decree. 
Some Rabbis maintained that those only made of crystal or bdellion 
were meant; others contended that the decree included both these 
and those of myrtle and roses, and that wreaths of reeds or plaited 
rushes alone were allowed, ‘ ex cannis aut junco plectebantur ;’ others 
again maintained that every kind was forbidden. The decree con- 
cerning the crown worn by a bride apparently had regard only to the 
very ancient one called the Golden City. 

Flowers were used by the Jews in times of public rejoicing and 
when they wished tv show marked honour to individual persons. 
They knew too that the custom existed among other nations. 
Witness the reception of Holofernes by the people of Syria and 
Mesopotamia and Libya and Cilicia in the book of Judith: ‘ And 
so great a fear lay upon all those provinces, that the inhabitants of 
all the cities, both princes and nobles as well as the people, went out 
to meet him at his coming, And received him with garlands and 
lights and timbrels and flutes. And though they did these things 
they could not for all that mitigate the fierceness of his heart.’ It 
is moreover said that Judith crowned herself with lilies when she set 
out for the tent of Holofernes, because the Jews held the lily to coun- 
teract all witchcraft and enchantments. But Grotius thinks that 
the lilies of Judith hung from her neck; and from the context they 
were evidently gold ornaments. When she returned, ‘ all the women 
of Israel ran together to see her and blessed her and made a dance 
among them for her, and she took a thyrsus in her hand and gave 
others to the women that were with her, and they wore crowns of 
olive both she and her companions, and she went before all the people 
in the dance, leading all the women, and all the men of Israel 
followed wearing their arms, with garlands, and singing hymns.’ 4 
Tirinus remarks that here we have a picture or figure of Christian 
processions, ‘ with pomp of vestments, flowers, branches, music, lights, 
arms, and solemn movements, since every creature must praise the 
Creator.’ And Calmet, commenting on the same passage, says that 
crowns of olive for women are so rare, that this is the only example 
related of the Hebrews. Then Philo Judexus, in his celebrated 
epistle to Caius Cesar, reminds the emperor of how, after his visit to 
Jerusalem, his grandfather Marcus Agrippa was conducted down to 
the sea by the people, not of one city only, but of all the country, 
ovy trod puds modews, adr’ bro Ths xwpas ardons, strewing the road 
with branches of flowers on account of his piety. And, finally, 
Josephus relates that Jaddus, overwhelmed with terror at_,the 
approach of Alexander and his army, the night after sacrifi¢e was 


4 The Vulgate edition of Judith is translated from the Chaldean. Phe-ancient 
Greek version, which I have chiefly followed, is more diffuse. i 
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admonished by God in a dream to take courage, and after adorning 
the city with garlands, to open the gates, himself and the priests 
dressed in their priestly habits, attended by persons in white clothes, 
and to go to meet them, without any fear or apprehension, relying on 
his providence. Upon this admonition he was roused out of his 
sleep and seemed extremely rejoiced, after which he told the revela- 
tion to all, and having performed everything as he had been ordered 
in his dream, he waited for the king’s arrival. 


VI. 
Oadre & ovpavias im’ axvas 
6 kaAXiBorpus kar’ jpap det 
vapkicoos, peydda Geaiv 
apxaiov orepavap’.® 
The exquisite chorus of Sophocles from which these lines are 
taken gives at once the most beautiful description of Colonos and 
the key to customs that entered more deeply into Greek life than they 
entered into the life of any of the peoples I have named. If the 
ancient coronet of the mighty goddesses themselves was formed of the 
narcissus, what offerings more pleasing than offerings of flowers could 
their suppliants make them ? Greek and Roman alike, it would seem, 
thought none, and so back into far-distant times we trace them. The 
oréuparta borne by Chryses in honour of far-darting Apollo, when he 
went to ransom his daughter, are supposed to designate a garland of 
flowers ; and it was evidently held in great veneration from the words 
of Agamemnon harshly dismissing the old man : ‘ Let me not find thee 
at the hollow barks, either now loitering or hereafter returning, lest the 
staff ind garland of the god avail thee not [My w ro od ypaiopuy 
oxirtpov Kal otéupa Oeoio|, for her I will not set free.’ Again, in the 
Suppliants of AEschylus, the suppliant girl reminds the king to ‘ pay 
religious regard to the stern of the ship (the city) with a crown on it, 
Aisod od mptpvay Torcws OS éoteupevny, meaning the altar with 
its garland or suppliant bough. In the Birds of Aristophanes, 
Pisthetairus bids the priest, ‘ Begone from us both you and your 
garlands, for I alone will sacrifice this myself.’ And in his Peace, 
Tyrgzus announces, ‘ The basket is ready containing coarse barley 
and a garland and'a knife; and see here is fire too, and nothing 
detains us but the sheep.’ During the ninth year of the Peloponne- 
sian War, Thucydides relates, the Temple of Juno at Argos was 
burned down in consequence of Chrysis, the priestess, having set a 
lighted torch near the garlands, and fallen asleep afterwards. The 
garlands all caught fire, and the mischief was irremediable before she 
perceived it. Garlands once offered were left hanging on the altars 
5 And ever day by day the narcissus with its beauteous clusters, the ancient 
coronet of the mighty goddesses, bursts into bloom by heaven’s dew.—@dipus 
Coloneus. 
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after they had faded. On the setting out of the sacred Mission Ship 
from Athens to Delos, the ship was solemnly consecrated to Apollo 
by a chaplet placed on the stem at the moment of starting. This 
practice was closely connected with the delay in carrying out the 
sentence of death passed on Socrates, as all who know the celebrated 
passage at the beginning of Plato’s Phado will remember. And who 
does not recollect 

Ipsa Paphum sublimis abit, sedesque revisit 

Leeta suas, ubi templum illi centumque Sabzeo 

Thure calent are, sertisque recentibus halant; 


or again, 
Neos delubra deim miseri, quibus ultimus esset 
Ille dies, festa velamus fronde per urbem, 


And the altar to the manes of the unhappy Polydore decked with 
leaden-coloured wreaths and gloomy cypress, , 


Ceruleis meeste vittis atraque cupresso. 


And Anchises when he made libation for a safe voyage wreathed 
the bowl, 


Tum pater Anchises magnum cratera corona 
Induit, implevitque mero, divosque vocavit. 
In Virgil too the ill-starred Dido calls the attention of her sister 
to the ships with their sterns crowned with garlands ready for depar- 


ture, 
Puppibus et lati naute imposuere coronas, 


who herself was wont to garland her husband’s marble shrine 


Velleribus niveis et festa fronde revinctum, 


and who also wreathed her own funeral pyre, 


Intenditque locum sertis, et fronde coronat 
Funerea. 


As a good instance of the votive use of chaplets I may cite the 
twelfth satire of Juvenal. Catullus, threatened with shipwreck, vows 
offerings to the gods: he is saved, and they are made: 

Ite igitur, pueri, linguis animisque faventes, 

Sertaque delubris, et farra imponite cultris, 

Ac molles ornate focos, glebamque virentem. 

Jam sequar, et sacro, quod prestat, rite peracto 

Inde domum repetam, graciles ubi parva coronas 

Accipiunt fragili simulacra nitentia cera. 


At the second of the Arateia, the sacrifices offered by command of 
the oracle twice every year at Sicyon in honour of Aratus, all the 
senators assisting wore garlands. And the Greeks and Romans, like 
the Aztecs, dedicated particular flowers to individual deities. We 
have seen that the narcissus belonged to the mighty goddesses; the 
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poppy was also sacred to Ceres; Venus had her anemone ; Hera the 
lily ; Artemis the myrtle ; and Sappho crowns the Muses with Pierian 
roses. At the celebration of the Rites of Ceres, her priestess was 
wont to carry poppies in her hand: ‘ Forthwith she [Ceres] likened 
herself to Niceppe, whom the State had appointed her publie 
priestess, and she grasped in her hand the fillets and poppies, and 
kept her key on her shoulders.’ From Ovid’s History of Sacrifice 
we get another point of resemblance between the primitive sacrifices 
of the people of Anuach and Mexico and those of early classic times, 
In the old days, he says, the knife of the present day had no employ- 
ment in the sacred rites. The altar used to send forth its smoke 
contented with Sabine herbs, and the laurel was burned with no 
crackling noise. If there was any one who could add violets to the 
chaplets wrought from the flowers of the meadow, he was a rich man. 

About two years ago considerable excitement was created in 
archeological circles by the discovery in Rome of the ancient Porta 
Fontinalis on the very spot on which, in 1825, Stephano Piale, in a 
series of lectures, with marvellous sagacity, sought to establish its 
site. The gate took its name from the Festival of the Fountains— 
‘Fontinalia fontium sacra, unde et Rome Fontinalis porta ’—a high 
day and holiday of regal Rome. ‘Fontinalia festus erat dies 
Rome, quo in fontes coronas projiciebant, puteosque coronabant, ut 
a quibus pellucidos liquores ad restinguendam sitim acciperent, 
iisdem gratiam referre hoc ritu viderentur.’ Any one who visits our 
own Dorsetshire coast at the beginning of the fishing season ‘may 
still witness a survival of the old pagan custom of crowning, the 
waters; not, it is true, as a thank-offering, like the Fontinalia for 
benefits bestowed on the thirsty, but as a propitiatory offering to 
obtain food for the hungry. The fishermen of Weymouth, on the 
Ist of May, put out to sea to cast on the waves garlands which they 
take with them for the purpose. And this survival is but another 
link in the chain that connects us with the yet more primitive prac- 
tice of the Red Indian, who secures a safe passage across Lake 
Superior, or down the Mississippi, by gifts of precious tobacco, which 
he wafts to the Great Spirit of the Flood on the bosom of its 
waters. 

Examples of Greek and Roman reverence for the dead bearing 
upon our subject are so numerous that it is no easy matter to select 
from amongst them. They crowd upon us. When a Greek died, 
the nearest female relatives—not a hireling or stranger such as the 
Roman pollinctor—assembled to perform the last offices. Having 
placed the obolws in the mouth of the dead, and washed and anointed 
the body with precious perfumes and clothed it in a splendid white 
garment, they crowned the head with flowers of the season, ois 


6 Hymn to Demeter (Callimachus), 
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wpatos advOect. In addition to this, the Romans sometimes covered 
the couch on which the dead body lay with leaves and flowers. It 
was likewise a universal custom for the relatives and friends of one 
just dead, especially if the deceased was young, to carry wreaths of 


' flowers to the house or place of burial of such a one. At the yoat, 


the ceremony at the grave, libations of milk, honey, water, wine, 
and offerings of flowers and olives, were made; and after burial the 
grave was constantly crowned and adorned with wreaths. When 
Atossa, in the Persians of /Eschylus, filled with terror, sought to 
allay her fears by bearing propitiatory offerings, ‘things which are 
soothing charms to the dead,’ to the tomb of Darius, the sire of her 
child, she took with her wreathed flowers, children of the all-teeming 
earth, dvOn mexTa Tapopov yaias téxva. And Chrysothemis, when 
she bore her own and Electra’s offerings to their father’s grave, saw 
‘from the top of the mound fresh running streams of milk, and my 
sire’s grave garlanded all around with every flower that grows. A 
beautiful picture of filial piety, xai mepioteph xuKAw TdvTwy do” 
gorly avOéwv Onxnv watpos. And the complaint of Petala to 
Simmalion, in the epistles of Alciphron, plainly shows how special 
was the dedication of flowers to the dead: ‘I have a lover who is a 
mourner, not a lover: he sends me garlands and roses as if to deck a 
premature grave, and he says he weeps through the livelong night.’ 
From Anacreon it would appear that the rose was thought to possess 
a peculiar virtue for the dead : 


‘ a ae 

rode kal vorovcty apxel, 
j i il 

700¢ Kal vexpois apuvet. 


Moreover, the springing of flowers from the tomb of the dead was 
welcomed as an earnest of their happiness; and it was the universal 
wish that the tombstones of departed friends might be light to them, 
and that a perpetual springtide of all kinds of sweet flowers might 
encircle their graves. And so we read in the Greek Anthology: A 
lad still in the first period of youth, still wanting the down of a 
beard, has envious fate deprived of life; and thou deity with an 
evil eye hast cut unholily hopes, how great, from him, who has left 
many works of a wise hand. But do thou, Earth, be kind, and 
lightly lie upon Aquilinus; and mayest thou produce sweet-scented 
flowers by his side, such as thou bearest amongst the Arabians and 
such as are amongst the Indians. Again: May many flowers grow on 
this newly built tomb: not the dried-up bramble nor the noxious 
egipyrus, but violets and marjoram and the narcissus growing in 
water; and around thee, Vibius, may all roses grow. 

It is scarcely necessary to do more than name the Feralia, the 
Parentalia, the Dies Violares of the Romans. Every one knows about 
them ; and besides they closely resemble the Greek rites just noticed. 
The Romans were strict in their observance of them; and even the 
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hateful Caracalla, when he visited Achilles’ grave, laid garlands of 
flowers upon it. And when he himself died, to the great joy of his 
people, some were found who for a long time afterwards decked his 
tomb with spring and summer flowers, ‘Non defuerunt, qui per 
longum tempus vernis estivisque floribus tumulum ejus ornarint.’ 
And Antonius dying, begged to have roses scattered on his tomb— 


Manibus est imis rosa grata, et grata sepulchris, 
Et Rosa flos florum. 


So too Ovid, writing from the land of his exile, prayed his wife: 
‘But do you perform the funeral rites for me when dead, and offer 
chaplets wet with your tears. Although the fire shall have changed 
my body into ashes, yet the sad dust will be sensible of your pious 
affection.’ The ‘sad dust’ of the cultured Roman poet, by the way, 
will scarcely bear comparison with the conception of the Tahitian 
savage. Scipio Serapio was the only person who ever received after 
death from the Roman people the honour of a sparsio florum. He died 
in his tribuneship greatly beloved by the people. The property he left 
was found to be insufficient to pay the expenses of his burial, where- 
upon the people made a subscription to defray them; and when the 
body was borne to the grave, flowers were scattered upon it from every 
quarter (‘e prospectuomni’). Only the other day Francis Deak died, 
and it was almost impossible to read the accounts of the way in which 
his countrymen showed their love for him, without being carried 
back to the funeral of the Roman tribune. 

The Romans certainly surpassed every nation in the number and 
variety of their chaplets. And though the civic and martial crowns 
conferred by the general voice of the army or citizens were for the 
most part composed solely of leaves or grass, and so bear indirectly 
only on our present inquiry, no triumph appears to have been com- 
plete without a plentiful use of flowers, the florwm foliorwmque 
sparsio. But though the Greeks were surpassed by the Romans in 
the number and variety of chaplets, they were not surpassed by them 
in the use of flowers for every purpose on occasions of military and 
civic rejoicing: the very name, dvAAoBorodpevor, given to those they 
wished to single out for the special favour of the people, owes its 
origin to the use. When Brasidas went to Scione, the inhabitants 
received him with every mark of honour. They publicly crowned 
him with a crown of gold as the liberator of Greece, while indivi- 
dually they decked him with garlands and thronged to him as toa 
victorious athlete.’7 The youthful Commodus as he drew near to 
Rome, on succeeding his father, was met by all the Roman nobles 
with laurels in their hands and all kinds of flowers that the season 
afforded. And they strewed all the way before him with flowers and 
garlands. The last semblance of a triumph in Rome was accorded 


7 Thucydides, ® Herodianus. 
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to Narses in a.p. 554, when his soldiers with garlands in their hands 
chanted the praises of the conqueror. 

It is hard to assign any year or period when the use of chaplets at 
meals, or rather at the symposium, was first introduced. At one time 
festal chaplets were unquestionably considered incompatible with so- 
briety of character, and, among the Romans, he who appeared with one 
in public was liable to severe punishment. The flowersellersand chaplet 
makers had an extensive trade, and at Athens a quarter of the market 
was devoted to them, 70 orehavnr)oxiop, called also ai wippwar because 
the chaplets were for the most part composed of myrtle sprays inter- 
woven with other flowers. At the wvppivar chaplets were sold ready- 
made, or orders were received for them for the symposia.. The most 
celebrated chaplet-maker of antiquity was Glycera, who frequently 
challenged Pausias the painter to surpass in painting her weaving of 
flowers. His =rehavnrdéxos, a witness to the truth of their tradi- 
tional contests, was still extant in Pliny’s time. All kinds of flowers 
were used for the chaplets, but the rose, the king of flowers (Baoweds 
tov avOewyv), ranked highest. Hence the Demos in Aristophanes’ 
Knights is to be éorepavapévos podois. Violet chaplets were in great 
favour with the Athenians, whence the name doztéfava. Alcibiades 
went to Agatho’s crowned with ivy and violets: ‘. . . the voice of 
Alcibiades, who was very drunk, was heard in the court bawling very 
loud and asking, Where is Agatho ? and ordering a slave to lead him 
to Agatho. The flute-player, therefore, and some others of his 
followers, supported him towards Agatho, and he stood at the door 
crowned with a garland of ivy and violets, and having very many 
fillets on his head, and exclaiming: All hail, my friends! Either 
receive as a fellow tippler a man very drunk, or let us depart after 
crowning Agatho alone, for which purpose I havecome.’ It was usual 
to distribute the chaplets after supper and immediately before the 
Symposium ; so, in Plutarch’s banquet, supper being now ended, 
Melissa (Queen of Corinth) distributed the garlands, and we offered 
libations. It frequently devolved upon the host to provide them ; the 
ancient custom alluded to by Ovid, and according to which each guest 
took his own garland (‘ vina dabat liber, tulerat sibi quisque coronam’), 
not being uniformly adhered to. Often (or, according to some, gene- 
rally) the wreaths were handed round repeatedly during the same 
entertainment. In the neighbourhood of Pandosia it was considered 
disreputable to wear purchased flowers at festivals. The Greek 
fashion of wearing a garland (d7ro@upis) round the neck, as well as on 
the head, was not common with the Romans. Cicero, however, men- 
tions it. And Ovid, too, in his description of the visit of the younger 
Tarquinius and his companions to the palace: ‘ecce nurum regis fusis 
per colla coronis inveniunt.’° In the course of time the dietetic virtue 

® Fast. ii. 739, See also Tibullus, I. vii. 52: 
‘ Et capite et collo mollia serta gerat.’ 
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of the wreath, upheld by Tryphon the physician in Plutarch’s Sympo- 
siwm, was lost sight of at Rome, and wreaths were appreciated solely 
as cheerful ornaments and symbols of festivity, and gave occasion to 
many a joke and game, suchas the bibere coronas. The bridal wreath, 
otedos yaundsov, was composed of flowers plucked by the bride herself; 
to buy flowers for the purpose was of ill omen. The Roman corong 
nuptialis was generally formed of verbena, also gathered by the bride. 
And the bridegroom wore a chaplet, and the doors of his house and the 
bridal couch were made gay with garlands. At Cato’s second marriage 
these customs were dispensed with, because ‘ fate was now summoning 
him to the war ; still a solitary union pleased him, and nuptials devoid 
of empty pomp, and the admission of the gods alone as witnesses of the 
solemnities. No festive garlands hang from the wreath-bound thres- 
hold, and no white fillet runs along the two doorposts, &c.’ 

I have already referred to the Roman laws against the indiscri- 
minate use of garlands. They were most rigorous, and the breach of 
them was attended with severe punishment. lL. Fulvius,a banker, 
having been accused and found guilty, at the time of the Second 
Punic War, of looking down from the balcony of his house witha 
chaplet of roses on his head, was imprisoned by order of the Senate, 
and was not liberated before the war was brought to a close, a period 
of sixteen years. A great contrast to the license of the Greeks, 
instanced in the well-known story of Polemon. The case of P. 
Munatius is another example of Roman severity. Munatius, for 
having crowned himself with flowers taken from the statue of 
Marsyas, was condemned by the Triumviri to be put in chains. Upon 
his making appeal to the tribunes of the people, they refused to inter- 
cede in his behalf. It was by wreathing the statue of this same god, 
Marsyas, that Julia caused the bitterest grief to her father, the 
Emperor Augustus. Horace mentions a use to which flowers were 
put in his time that hitherto we have not come across: in the theatre 
the stage was covered with them— 


Recte necne crocum floresque perambulet Atte. 


This may have incited Cleopatra to receive Antonius at one of her 
banquets in an apartment strewn with rose leaves to a considerable 
depth, as the custom of festal chaplets prompted her to give him a 
horrible proof of her crafty spirit; and procured for us one of the 
most dramatic incidents of her life, and one that will stamp the cha- 
racter of the Egyptian queen, and mark the nature of her relations 
with the Roman triumvir, as long as the remembrance of her history 
endures. Shortly before the battle of Actium, Antonius had grown 
so distrustful of Cleopatra that he dreaded her very attentions, and 
would not even touch food until another had first tasted it. The 
queen wishing, it was said, to amuse herself with his fears, but more 
probably desirous of displaying her resource, ler power, had the tips 
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of the flowers of a chaplet dipped in poison and then placed it upon 
her head. When the feast was at its highest she challenged Antonius 
to swallow the chaplet with his wine—it should be borne in mind 
that the more luxurious Romans were not satisfied with a banquet 
unless the petals of roses were swimming in their Falernian wine even 
in mid-winter. The leaves were stripped from off the wreath and 
thrown into the cup, and Antonius, oblivious of all apprehension of 
treachery, was on the very point of drinking, when Cleopatra arrested 
him with her hand and said, ‘ Behold, Marcus Antonius, the woman 
against whom you are so careful to take these new precautions in 
employing your tasters. And if I could exist without you, would 
either means or opportunity of effecting my purpose be wanting 
to me?’ She then ordered a man to be brought from prison and 
made to drink off the potion. It was done, and he fell dead upon the 
spot. , 

It is unnecessary to follow the changes that heathen rites and 
customs in connection with our present subject underwent at the 
transforming touch of Christianity, and to note how the use of flowers 
was at a very early date adopted by the Christians in connection with 
their religious and social celebrations, as it is easy enough to trace 
the survival, or revival, or independent growth, in this nineteenth 
century and in our own country, of most of the primitive and ancient 
customs that have just passed before us. For instance, we need not 
now go to France on the Ist of November for the Parentalia, the 
Dies Violares of the old Romans; and our recent law reports furnish 
evidence that the use of flowers in religious worship is upheld with a 
resolution not displayed by even the Aztecs or Singhalese, the 
Egyptians or Greeks. But, though in our social life we have 
emulated the luxury of classic times in many things, we certainly 
have not yet gone so far as to need a Tertullian to write another 


De Corona. 
A. LAMBERT. 
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ECHOES OF THE LATE DEBATE. 


WELL, the great struggle is over. The Government has got its 
majority of 143. The victors and the vanquished have disappeared 
from St. Stephen’s, and we may sit down quietly and review the 
result. 

The preliminary objection which was taken by the party in power 
to the contention of the Liberals was prima facie a formidable 
one. ‘We, said their orators, more especially Lord Sandon and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, the latter of whom quoted a truly unlucky des- 
patch of the 29th of December, 1868, in which any opening up of 
questions involving interference with the internal administration of 
Turkey or the rights of the Sultan, over his own subjects, by the 
Conference then about to assemble, was deprecated by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Foreign Secretary—‘ we have been cruelly trammelled, throughout 
the whole of our dealings with the Eastern Question, by the fatal 
errors of our immediate predecessors. Mr. Gladstone, through his 
neglect of Turkish affairs, allowed all the evil agencies that were at 
work in the Balkan Peninsula to become so strong that, when the 
insurrection broke out in Bosnia and Herzegovina, we were like men 
playing against sharpers with loaded dice. Russia had the game for 
many months in her own hands.’ To this Mr. Gladstone replied in 
effect: ‘It is impossible to raise the Eastern Question when one 
wills; the Eastern Question is raised by circumstances—raised, 
to speak, by itself.’ 

It may be doubted how far the historian of these times will accept 
this answer as sufficient; but that is chiefly a personal question— 
important to the annalist of Mr. Gladstone’s brilliant career, but not 
of primary importance to the party which he led from 1868 to 1874. 
If it fell to the party to reply as a party, it would probably say: 
‘We admit that though the policy of 1856 required the most close 
attention to the affairs of Turkey, they were neglected when our 
leaders were in power, but did they stand alone in neglecting them? 
Did the government that preceded Mr. Gladstone’s pay any attention 
to the warnings of Lord Strangford, when day by day, and week by 
week, he pointed out what was coming, warned the Foreign Office 
that it was most imperfectly informed about the Eastern Peninsula, 
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and showed how it: might, if it would only be wise in time, still give 
a chance to the policy of 1856? Then again, who were the men 
who showed some interest in Turkey while the Gladstone Administra- 
tion was in office? The very persons whom Lord Sandon quoted in 
making his point against Mr. Gladstone, as having made inquiries 
from the representative of the Foreign Office, Mr. A. Johnston and 
Sir John Gray, were not Conservatives, but Liberals; and it would 
not be difficult to show that individual members of Mr. Gladstone’s 
government had evinced more interest from 1868 to 1874 in the. 
problems which were about to be set to Europe in the East, than did 
any persons sitting on the front bench of the Conservative Opposi- 
tion.’ 

The importance of the preliminary allegation on the side of the 
Government, as against the Liberal party,dwindles down, it will be seen, 
when examined, to these small proportions. To give the policy of 1856 
fair play, careful and sustained attention on the part of the Foreign 

Office was necessary. Successive administrations taken from either side 
neglected that duty, and the Liberals were more in power than the 
Conservatives; but, on the other hand, individual members of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons gave very much more atten- 
tion to Turkish affairs from 1856 to 1874 than did any Conservative, 
official or non-official. 

The next allegation which the Conservative speakers made was : 
‘ Whatever else our Government has done, at least it has brought back 
peace from Berlin.’ ‘ Peace, forsooth!’ the other side replied ; ‘ peace 
was never in the slightest danger except from your own leaders, 
first through the extreme ignorance which Lord Salisbury ' admitted 
in the opening words of the speech in which he insulted Lord Derby, 
secondly through their divided councils, which deceived both Russia 
and Turkey as to their real intentions. But for them to take cre- 
dit for the preservation of peace is just as unfair as it was on the 
part of some excited speakers on our side, in 1876-77, to accuse them 
of a deliberate intention to drag the country into war. And, afterall, 
what is this peace that they have preserved? It is a peace modified 
by the bloody Servian fiasco, the fearful Russo-Turkish struggle, and 
numerous other subsidiary disturbances, to say nothing of the fact that 
the unsettlement lately come to is altogether too delicate and com- 
plicated to last, and that it is a peace pregnant with future wars of 
the most terrible kind. It is true that some few Liberals cherished a 
project of an European intervention in favour of what became known 
as the bag-and-baggage policy—the policy, that is, of removing from a 
large part of European Turkey the Sultan’s government without put- 


1 €My lords, when the Eastern Question first appeared as one with which Europe, 
and England especially, would have to deal, this particular difficulty and embarrass- 
ment surrounded the councils of Her Majesty’s Government, that the very elements 
of the problem with which they had to deal were necessarily to a great extent unknown.’ 
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ting another central authority in its place. But that was merely the 
idea of individuals, and, impolitic as it would have been, it would not 
have required more than naval operations, on our part, of a bloodless 
because overwhelmingly powerful kind. The same would have been 
the case with the more reasonable scheme proposed by some other 
Liberals who said: “Ifyou are going to give up the old English policy, 
if the independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire are things 
of the past, do not do your work by halves. Settle the question of 
Constantinople ; put there a civilising and Western power which may 
secure to the provinces of European Turkey—what they cannot give 
themselves at present—a decent government.”’ 

The Conservatives, having taken but little by their first alle- 
gations, next fell back upon the assertion that the question was 
whether, upon the whole, the settlement which has been obtained 
is satisfactory and deserving of national support. That question 
they answered in the affirmative, while to their reply it was rejoined: 
‘No, it is not upon the whole a satisfactory settlement ; it is an 
unsettlement bad in Europe, bad in Asia, bad in its bearings on the 
present and future of Great Britain, bad in the general interest of 
mankind.’ 

As to the first of these points—the European settlement—the 
Liberals were a good deal divided. Some thought the Berlin Treaty 
was not so much amiss, maintaining that, whatever, it did not do, it 
at least extended liberty in the East of Europe, and gave the natural 
forces free play there. Others said : ‘ That was exactly what we wished 
for before the first shot was fired in Herzegovina. Our formula 
twenty years ago was—“ The Sick Man is assuredly dying; and our 
duty towards Turkey is a double one—to endeavour to act the part 
of the family physician and of the family solicitor. We are bound 
by treaty to do all that we can to preserve a health which is daily 
sinking ; but, failing that, we should take such means as are in our 
power to secure the Sick Man’s rich inheritance to his natural heirs, 
the Christian populations subject to his rule.” Now, however, that so 
much blood has been shed, now that infinitely more human misery 
has been expended, almost in pure waste, than would have been 
necessary, if things had been well managed, to settle the whole group 
of questions which are lumped together under the name of the Eastern 
Question, is the last word of political wisdom really to be the formula 
that was correct enough in the year 1858? The least we hoped for 
was a settlement which would allow this country, which has so many 
affairs to attend to, to forget Eastern Europe for some time to come. 
The great fault of the settlement of 1856 was that, so far from 
dispensing us from that necessity, it made it our bounden duty to watch 
Eastern affairs, a duty which most of us steadily neglected, as most 
of us will assuredly do again. What chance is there of the present 
settlement allowing us with safety to turn our thoughts away from 
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the East, when not one of the Powers concerned in it is really satisfied, 
unless it be Germany, who, having no direct interests of her own in 
the East, and but few indirect ones, was mainly concerned throughout 
in preventing a general war—in being, as the Prime Minister very 
truly called her, the great Peace-maker? We must in all fairness 
admit that to some extent Austria likes the settlement, to which, 
however, many of her best men are most strongly opposed. But what 
other Power, great or small, likes it? Have the interests of Greece 
and Roumania been protected? Greece, it is said, is going to 
obtain an accession of territory in Thessaly and Epirus. Well, but, 
to make that extension of territory a real blessing to Greece, she 
should have had a strong administration on her northern frontier. 
From that she would have derived three benefits: first, the benefit of 
good example, which she sorely needs; secondly, a great help in 
putting down her brigandage, a condition precedent to her becoming 
what she ought to be, a sort of glorified Switzerland, a place of 
pleasure and study for the whole civilised world ; thirdly, a check to 
foolish ambitions of extension towards the north into Thrace and 
Macedonia, which can only lead to struggles with her Slav neighbours, 
the end of which has been pre-written for her in certain words of Mr. 
Carlyle’s: “* Light Apollo, in this war of the Titans, wherein thou 
shalt not conquer !” 

‘And Roumania, have her interests been protected? She has been 
obliged to give up a piece of true Rouman territory, and to obtain 
what in exchange? Chiefly the Dobrudscha. And what sort of 
place is the Dobrudscha? ‘The Dobrudscha,” said a Rouman states- 
man lately to an English friend, “is not a bad sort of country. What 
we object to is its population. We give up territory inhabited by 
our own people, and we get in exchange territory inhabited, first, by 
Tartars who emigrated from the Crimea. What on earth have we 
to do with Tartars from the Crimea? Secondly, by the Zaporogue 
Cossacks. What on earth have we to do with the Zaporogue 
Cossacks? Thirdly, by Circassians. What on earth have we to 
do with Circassians? Fourthly, by the scoundreldom of all the East, 
for the Dobrudscha has been a sort of No-man’s-land, whither every- 
body went who had made all other places too hot to hold him. 

‘And Montenegro—has it fared with her much better? Her chief 
friend in this country says no. And even if we admit that she has 
received as much as she has deserved, it was hardly worth convoking 
Europe to succeed in half satisfying Montenegro. The contrast 
between what Servia wished in 1876 and what she has got in 1878 
must be very painful to her admirers; while all the real friends of 
Turkey must admit that partition is the only phrase which at all 
adequately describes what has happened to her.’ 

The supporters of the Government, who had not much to reply about 
Greece, Roumania, or Servia, joined issue with their opponents about 
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Turkey. ‘Oh!’ said they, ‘ you forget that Turkey has been secured a 
defensible military frontier." The answer to this was not hard: to 
find. ‘ You talk of a defensible military frontier having been secured, 
when the exponent of the governmental policy at Constantinople 
long ago pointed out that, without the fortresses. north of the Balkans, 
Turkey could have no defensible military frontier in Europe. What 
military man will tell you that from a purely military point of view 
a range of mountains is a good frontier? Why, we are constantly 
urged by our military advisers to neglect the most manifest reasons 
of political convenience, because they consider that our mountain 
frontier in the west of India is bad from a military point of view. 
And no doubt, if an army coming from the west were marching on 
India, we should check their advance by occupying Cabool, Ghuznee, 
and Jellalabad, fortresses in advance of our present frontier. Quetta 
we have occupied already most prematurely, as many of us venture to 
think. No! by the creation of the autonomous tributary Bulgaria, 
and by all the other changes that have taken place in Europe, Turkey 
has ‘been partitioned a first time as completely as ever Poland was. 
And if you really cared as much for Turkey as you pretend, you would 
allow that a Queen-Empress might have written to her Minister as 
an Empress-Queen once wrote to hers: ‘‘In dieser Sach, wo nit 
allein das offenbare Recht himmelschreient wider uns ist, u.s.w.”— 
might in fact have reproduced the famous letter to Kaunitz, which 
sealed the doom of Turkey’s unfortunate neighbour. 

‘Many Liberals think that something like a partition of Turkey 
had been rendered necessary by the course of events which led 
up to the Constantinople Conference, though not the particular 
partition that we have seen. But we hold that things should be 
ealled by their right names, and that the government which has taken 
an active part in partitioning an ally, should not declare that it has 
merely lopped off a few superfluous excrescences.° 

Such were, I think, put very shortly, the chief opinions that were 
either expressed or implied in the debate with reference to the Treaty 
of Berlin. 

On two points, and only en two, the Ministry held, as it seemed to 
me, their own; they showed that they had been somewhat harshly 
judged in the matter of Greece, and that the charge brought against 
them of always taking the side of servitude merely meant that, in a 
bargain where there was much to give and take, they leaned more to 
Turkey and less to Russia than some of their critics. Several Liberals 
too much left out of sight the consideration that if Greece had gone 
to war, all her seaboard towns were at the mercy of the Turkish fleet. 
The Pireus, Patras, and Syra might have been laid in ashes. The 
Conservative orators, on the other hand, neglected one set of considera- 
tions which are not without their importance, and which might have 
been effectively used. 
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The Treaty of Berlin, in so far as it is not a mere piece of unstates- 

manlike patchwork, looks to my eye a gigantic bet upon the con- 
tinuance of the proverbial good fortune of Austria, and although 
Heaven knows that the present Emperor, who has lived through more 
failures, on the great scale, without any particular fault of his own, 
than any contemporary human being, is the last man who would call 
himself ‘ felix,’ I am not at all prepared to say that the bet will 
assuredly be lost. It is certain that Austria can put down any 
opposition that can meet her in Bosnia and Herzegovina. It is by 
no means certain that many of the Bosnian Beys, when they see that 
the Latin Church is going to win, may not abandon Islam, to keep 
their social and territorial position, just as readily as their forefathers 
abandoned Christianity for that object. It is clear that if her experi- 
ment succeeds in the two provinces now taken, Austria will find, with 
the goodwill of all Central Europe, a new Trieste in Salonica, and 
that done she will be in a fair way to cement to herself all the inter- 
national rubble which fills up the north of the Balkan peninsula, 
and a Hapsburg may yet rule on the Golden Horn. 

That may be the pensée intime of Berlin, and if it is so, at least 
one great force is helping on the change. If some modus vivendi 
could be come to between the German Government and the Catholics, 
the preliminary difficulty in the way of the union of the German 
provinces of Austria with the Fatherland would cease to exist, and 
many forces would begin to work in a Great-German (in Gross- 
Deutscher) direction. But what a tremendous prospect of change 
does this idea offer !—what tearing of old ties, what upsetting 
of old associations! It is hardly possible that considerations so 
essentially speculative can have had anything to do with the arrange- 
ments made at Berlin, for which, however, they would be the best 
justification. Rather I suspect the Austrian advance is mainly the 
outcome of the victory gained by the military and Slav over the 
Hungarian and German elements in the Empire, accepted by 
reasonable people as a less evil than having a hotbed of anti- 
Austrian intrigue on the other side of the Save. But, for what- 
ever purpose intended, it must work either towards the total break- 
up of the Empire, whose present balance it will overset, or to the 
transference of its centre of gravity not to Pest, as Bismarck long ago 
wished, but further east. For the fate of Hungary, if Vienna ceased to 
be Austrian, would be, at best, to be a sort of neutral territory between 
the German and theSlav. With such a prospect of change in Central 
Europe, what hope is there that we shall see a diminution of those 
gigantic armaments which are the curse of the age in which we live ? 
Before Austria loses her German provinces, and is driven to the east- 
ward, she must go through another Koniggriitz, and, before she can 
annex the international rubble of northern Turkey, she must have a 
death-grapple with Russia. One combination, and one only, was sug- 
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gested during the discussions of the last three years which would 
have conjured these dangers which overhang the future. Under it 
Russia would have received all that she could possibly have reason- 
ably asked—that is, the fullest satisfaction of the religious and histori- 
cal craving which carries her towards Constantinople—by seeing the 
most illustrious daughter of her race and faith crowned in St. Sophia, 
while all northern Turkey would have been put in the way of pro- 
sperity by trained English administrators, acting however in their in- 
dividual capacity as servants of a foreign prince of English extraction, 
and in no way committing or compromising the nation to which they 
belonged. All this could have been done without the expenditure of 
one-twentieth part of the blood and treasure that has been wasted in 
Armenia, Bulgaria, and the Balkans. 

I pass now to Asia. With regard to the Asiatic settlement, or 
unsettlement, the Liberals contended that the Convention involved 
us in new and quite unnecessary obligations. To this the Conserva- 
tives replied that the obligations were not new, that we had had 
obligations quite as onerous ever since 1856. The Liberals rejoined: 
‘That is not so. There is a great difference between a guarantee 
which only obliges you to move if other very strong allies move along 
with you, and a guarantee which throws the whole of the responsi- 
bility upon yourself. The Conservatives then retreated upon the 
position: * Whether that is or is not so, at least the obligations under- 
taken are absolutely necessary.’ ‘ Why?’ asked the Liberals. ‘ First,’ 
answered their opponents, ‘ because it is necessary to defend India.’ 
‘ Of course it is,’ rejoined the others, ‘ but what has the possession by 
Russia of Batoum, Kars, and Ardahan to do with the defence of 
India?’ To that the Conservatives in the House of Commons did not 
reply as an ungeographical gentleman did in conversation with a friend 
of mine: ‘ Depend upon it that if the Russians once get to Lake Van 
they will descend the Amoor and attack India ;’ but they did show a 
considerable want of acquaintance with those ‘ large maps ’ which Lord 
Salisbury once recommended, but has now, as it would seem, ceased to 
consult. ‘Oh!’ they replied, ‘ Russia, if once she becomes too strong 
in Asia Minor, will press with resistless force upon Persia!’ ‘ But 
what,’ interposed their opponents, ‘is to prevent her pressing with 
resistless force upon Persia now, if she has a mind so to do? Is she 
not all-powerful on the Caspian? Can she not do what she likes with 
the court of Teheran, or oblige us to appear in force in Persia in aid 
of that court? If she wants to attack India, the high road is suffi- 
ciently well known. It lies by Meshed and Herat. She is already 
at Ashurada, and not so very far from Merv. Why should Batoum, 
Kars, and Ardahan help her to attack India?’ No answer was made, 
or could be made, to this; but the ground was presently changed, and 
we were told: ‘Oh! the Russian advance into Armenia threatens 
the Suez Canal.’ To this it was answered: ‘The Russian advance in 
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Armenia has no bearing upon the Suez Canal, and your fussy inter- 
ference in Turkish Asia will only have the effect of turning away your 
thoughts from a matter of immensely greater importance, from 
Turkish Africa, and especially from the land and water transit 
through Egypt. An Euphrates Valley Railway is well enough. By 
all means let us have one, if we can get it without paying much for it ; 
but it is not worth advancing a penny towards the making of it till 
you have made the Egyptian route as safe and as expeditious as 
policy, money, and science can make it. Keep your eyes fixed on 
Egypt. It is the only country over which the British flag does not 
float, where we can be at once very powerful by land and sea.’ 

‘Ah! but,’ we were next told, ‘ Russia advancing from Armenia 
will become strong in Mesopotamia, and threaten India from the 
Persian Gulf.” ‘That is a strange bugbear,’ it was replied, ‘to hold 
before the eyes of a great naval nation. If Russia threatens us from 
the Persian Gulf, she will have very injudicious counsellors.’ ‘ Well, 
but,’ it was maintained, ‘ putting her designs on India on one side, you 
capnot deny that Russia would find in Asia Minor an admirable re- 
cruiting-ground.’ ‘ Russia,’ it was urged in reply, ‘does not want a 
recruiting-ground. She is grievously in need of money, but not of 
men. By advancing into Asia Minor she will lose much money, and 
get few men. Surely “ Anadol, the Jast home of the Faithful,” as 
some one called it, is not the most natural recruiting-ground for the 
Great White Czar.’ 

Other Conservative orators of a more genial disposition here came 
to the front. ‘Don’t let us look,’ said they, ‘at what has been done, 
as the mere securing of our route to India ora mere defence of 
India. Let us, in short, forgetting selfish considerations and insular 
interests, look at the thing as a noble endeavour to bring back civili- 
sation and prosperity to Babylon and Nineveh, to Tyre and Tarsus, 
to the site of the Seven Churches, to Halicarnassus and to Troy.’ 
‘That is all very well,’ replied the Liberals. ‘ We should be delighted 
to aid in such a project as private individuals. We should be 
glad to see Cheltenham emptied, and South Kensington deci- 
mated, in order to fill Asiatic Turkey with able administrators. 
Let them go by all means. But it is a question of relative duties: 
don’t let them go at the expense of the British people until we have 
fulfilled all the nearer duties of government. How is it at home? 
From whom do you raise your taxation? You raise it from Lord 
Overstone and the Duke of Sutherland, but you raise it also from the 
poorest of the poor. When you have struck out of your fiscal system 
every tax which the political economist tells you is objectionable, when 
you have set free every spring of industry, then, and not till then, 
have you a right to spend money upon new large speculative enter- 
prises. Even the reduction of your National Debt, which is not your 
first duty but your second, would be a far wiser speculation for the 
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world than world-bettering in Western Asia. - And if you are to carry 
your expenditure beyond your own islands, have not the colonies 
and India superior claims for pecuniary assistance? Further, ‘we 
have doubtless done a prodigious amount of good in the part of Asia 
which belongs to us, but are we not constantly finding out even there 
things that might be better managed, nay, things that are deplorably 
badly managed with the best intentions? Is governing semi- 
barbarians such an easy business, when you have to learn the very 
A BC of their thoughts, that we should go out of our way to govern 
more of them?’ ‘But,’ it was answered, ‘you are exaggerating. 
We are not going to govern them. What we have to do,’ said in 
effect Lord Napier and Ettrick, for example, in his excellent speech 
—an abler speech on the Convention than any which the Government 
made for themselves—‘ is only to give the land rest, and to do a few 
other very light and easy things.’ 

‘Nay,’ rejoined the Liberal orators, ‘no light and easy things will 
serve your turn. We shall be expected to bring order out of chaos. 
What already is the attitude of, not the enemies, but the friends of 
the measure upon the spot? ‘“* We must,” say they, “create a good 
police, a good administration of justice, a reasonable incidence of 
taxation, a proper method for levying that taxation ; and all this we 
must create, not by civilised agents in Asia, for there are none, but 
by agents sent from a distance.”’ 

‘Well, said the Conservatives in reply, ‘all that we did in India.’ 
‘Yes, but in what length of time? And what do you mean by we?’ 
answered their adversaries. ‘‘* We” meant the East India Company, 
which would have treated newspaper correspondents pretty much 
in the way in which Radetzky treated one of them in 1848, who, 
coming to him with excellent introductions, was asked to breakfast 
and treated with much kindness, till his host, taking him aside after 
the meal, explained to him, with all possible courtesy, that if he were 
found in the camp twenty-four hours afterwards, he would be hanged. 
The East India Company, in building up our rule in India, did a vast 
number of things highly necessary to be done, which the government 
of the Queen, in an age of railways and telegraphs, could not do. 
Besides, in India our agents nearly always had the central government 
at the Presidencies behind them. All the governors who did great 
things acted in the spirit of Mountstuart Elphinstone, whose favourite 
maxim was “ Mitte sapientem et nihil dicas.” If the person sent had 
occasion to blow a few men from guns, why, he blew them, and there 
was an end of it. But in what a pleasant position will our officers in 
Turkish Asia be when every single thing they do is liable to be over- 
hauled in Parliament! The East India Company was a screen behind 
which our power grew up in India without people at home knowing 
more about it than was convenient. And will the central power in 
this case be in alliance with Englishmen in Turkish Asia? If so, the 
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Pashas of Constantinople are much-wronged people. Englishmen 
will wish to administer solely for the good of the people. - Will that 
be agreeable to the Pashas? Englishmen will wish to have their own 
way. Will the Pashas like that? Will not Constantinople be ten 
times more than ever a hot-bed of intrigue? Will not Russia, if 
Russia has any evil designs at all against us, take advantage of our 
responsibilities in Asia Minor to tease us perpetually? Is the 
scrupulous Ignatieff a solitary specimen ? or will he and his like be 
less able and less willing to counterwork us than of yore? To do 
the thing thoroughly you will require to have an Englishman in 
every sanjak. If you think that anything is to be effected by small 
measures and at slight expense, you are mistaken. We have either 
embarked on a very big enterprise, or we are going to do nothing at 
all. Of two things, one: we are committed either to what is altogether 
an imposture, or to what is almost an impossibility.’ 

‘ But you will allow,’ said the Conservatives, ‘that the people of Asia 
Minor were very anxious that we should go there.’ In the words of 
the President of the Board of Trade the one question was: ‘ When are 
you coming?’ * No doubt,’ was the answer; ‘ that is the usual epilogue 
to the “O Lord, how long?” of all oppressed nations. When the 
strong hand of Filangieri was holding Sicily for the Bourbons in 
1851, you heard precisely the same language in that island. “ If you 
would take us,” said the people to English travellers, “ if the French 
would take us, if the Dutch would take us, if the Americans would 
take us, we should be only too glad to be taken.” In India precisely 
the same language has been heard a million times over, but it is easy 
to attach too much importance to it. How long will it last after we 
begin putting things in order after our excellent but not too suave 
fashion ? Won't there be plenty of people, like the old Pindaree of 
Mr. Lyall’s great poem, who will say when Lord Sandon’s friends arrive 
with their steam ploughs :-— 


Next comes the settlement Hakeem to teach me to sow and to weed ; 
I sowed the cotton he gave me, but first I boiled the seed. 


Shall we not, in a word, have all the turbulent spirits against us, 
backed by Russian intrigue from the East and Stamboul intrigue 
from the West?’ 

‘But at least,’ said the Conservatives, ‘it will be admitted that 
what we have done has added to the national prestige.’ ‘On the 
contrary,’ replied their opponents ; ‘ you have diminished the national 
prestige. There was a time when we were called perfide Albion, 
but slowly and gradually, by acts like the cession of the Ionian Islands, 
the payment of the Alabama claims, and the disendowment of the 
Irish Church, we were beginning to establish a character for justice 
and fair dealing. Depend upon it that that is a character better 
worth having than one for clever trickiness. Now all your enemies on 
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the Continent—whose name is Legion—laugh and say that the whole 
outcome of English philanthropy as shown in the meetings about the 
Bulgarian atrocities which filled our newspapers, and the whole out- 
come of your standing up for the public law of Europe which filled 
the newspapers of the Continent at the time of the Salisbury circular, 
is that the sharp islanders have pocketed Cyprus. In France and 
Germany and Italy, you see, they don’t know a great many things that 
are perfectly familiar to us. We know that what has happened has 
come about by the action of a great many forces. We know that the 
atrocity agitation was really in the main genuine; we know that 
such a man as Lord Shaftesbury, for instance, would have taken just as 
strong a line against atrocities perpetrated by Bulgarians as against 
atrocities perpetrated by Turks, if the Bulgarians had succeeded in 
May 1876, and been able to do instead of suffer then the hideous things 
which they have done since. That some Byzantine-minded persons 
mixed themselves up with it because they had a sentimental fancy 
about Eastern Christianity, and some Liberals because they disliked 
the Government, is probable enough; but in the main the movement 
was genuine. Abroad, however, they do not know that; they look 
at this country, rent though it be by parties which abhor each other, 
as one great whole always bent on national aggrandisement of the old 
vulgar kind, the aggrandisement that comes of robbing one’s neigh- 
bour. They have always given us credit on the Continent for being a 
great deal cleverer and a great deal less honest than we are. And, 
so far from adding to your prestige, you have confirmed this opinion.’ 

‘But what do you make,’ rejoined the Conservatives, ‘ of the 
applause with which Lord Salisbury’s circular was received?’ ‘ Lord 
Salisbury’s circular was received with applause in accordance with 
the well-known saying, “‘ A never sees B in distress without wishing C 
to relieve him.” Europe would have been only too glad if we had come 
forward as grand almoners and good Samaritans to Turkey. And 
besides, Europe, who loves Russia about as much as she loves you, 
would have been delighted to see you, as the champion of public law, 
defy the Muscovite, and would have counted every thousand men 
killed, on either side, as just so much to the good. But when you 
changed your attitude the noisy applause which greeted you in April 
soon failed you, and was turned into malicious laughter when the 
magnanimous lion retired from the contest, with Cyprus entangled in 
his mane. You would have heard the mocking laugh of Europe a 
great deal louder than you did hear it but for the accident that so 
large a portion of the Continental press is in the hands of the Jews, 
who, for a variety of reasons well known to you, are on the whole well 
pleased with the turn that things have taken.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the Conservatives, ‘you speak lightly of Cyprus having 
been entangled in the lion’s mane, but it is a very good possession 
nevertheless.’ ‘ Good enough,’ replied the Liberals ; ‘ we liked the idea 
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of Cyprus pretty well when Lamartine proposed it years ago. For 
we dare say you remember its possession by England was part of what 
Thiers called the pacte du diable. We should have had no objection 
to Cyprus if it had been obtained in a different way—by purchase, for 
example. It is too big, and there are many other objections to it; 
but we are willing to waive that, and to say that there is no great 
harm in Cyprus taken by itself. But your acquisition of Cyprus cannot 
be looked at by itself. Cyprus is the chief part of your consideration 
for your new responsibilities.’ 

‘We think you quite wrong,’ rejoined the Conservatives, ‘as to the 
influence of our Asiatic engagements and of the possession of Cyprus 
upon the present and future position of Great Britain; but you will 
surely admit that they are advantageous to mankind at large. It is 
well for mankind that England is to spread her zegis over Western Asia, 
and if it does come to our having everything on our hands from the 
Mishmee Hills to the cypresses of Scutari, why, so much the better 
for the world.’ ‘No,’ said their opponents, ‘no good comes in the end 
from contravening right principles. You have been giving for some 
years past an admirable example to other nations. You have now 
given them a very bad one. You had been doing towards them, 
especially towards Greece and towards America, precisely as you 
would have wished them to do towards you. Be sure that in the 
long run that pays better for so essentially commercial a State as we 
are—a State, as we fondly imagined a few years ago, which had thrown 
away the sceptre of violence, had abandoned a policy of conquest and 
territorial aggrandisement in every quarter of the world, had adopted 
a policy of non-intervention and arbitration, if not as a rule at least 
as an ideal, and was every day more and more becoming convinced 
that free exchange and national interdependence should be everywhere 
promoted by us. We are doubtless strong, very strong to strike, but 
we have a larger vulnerable surface than any other State. Had the 
two plenipotentiaries whom you sent from this country been real 
statesmen, they would have used the opportunity of the Congress of 
Berlin to try, before they left that city, to do something in the direc- 
tion of reduction of armaments and the reform of maritime law, thus 
following out the line of conduct pursued by Lord Clarendon at the 
Congress of Paris. From a party point of view we are of course glad 
that your government has associated itself with the policy of blood 
and iron, with all that is violent and contrary to the best genius of the 
time in Europe; but from a national point of view we think it is a 
grievous misfortune.’ ‘ It comes to this,’ said the Conservatives: * we 
are in favour of a great England, you are in favour of a small 
England.’ *‘ What you mean by that,’ said the Liberals, ‘is that, being 
ignorant of the responsibilities you have already, you want to have 
more. How many of you could write down, with the faintest approach 
to accuracy, the names of your existing colonies, to say nothing of the 
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broadest facts about their resources, peculiar advantages and disad- 
vantages?’ Here Mr. Butt came to the rescue, speaking for the 
Government from the Opposition benches with the usual applause 
which weleomes, when they thus speak, far less considerable orators 
than the eloquent leader of the Home-Rulers. 


The matter to which he wished to call attention was this:—Henry Grattan 
gave Great Britain a significant warning of the effect of departing from her true 
place in the councils of Europe, and, speaking of the expenses of war, he ended his 
speech in these words :—‘ Recollect that your Empire cannot be saved by calcula- 
tion. Besides, your wealth is only a part of your situation, The name you: have 
established, the deeds you have done, and the part you have played preclude you 
from a second place among nations. When you cease to be the first, you are no- 
thing.’ It is strange that that is almost an expansion of the words used in Parlia- 
ment by his great rival in the Irish House of Commons, Henry Flood. Flood was 
a member of the British Parliament when the Revolutionary War began, and he 
said: ‘ You have dared to take the first place, and the nation that once has done 
so ceases to exist as a nation when it descends to the second.’ I have quoted the 
words of one great Irishman at the beginning of the Revolutionary War, and of 
another at its close, and I say it is idle to talk of responsibilities. England has her 
responsibilities in her history, in her deeds, in her traditions. She has her responsi- 
bilities in the extent of the Empire she has made, for she has colonies in every part 
of the globe, and she has responsibilities in her commerce, which extends to all 
parts of the world. England cannot afford to descend from her. high position. 
Let it be seen, then, that she is a living and moving power in the affairs of the 
world. 


‘ Well,’ was the reply of the Liberals, ‘ we entirely accept all that. 
We believe that, for ages and ages, nations will have to exist, as a 
necessary means for human development, and every nation, if it is to do 
its part, must wish to have, if possible, the first. place—the primato, 
as Gioberti called it, speaking of Italy, for which he claimed that 
honour. We are justas imperial, just as national as you. The whole 
question between us is how the greatness of England is. to be built up. 
You think it is to be by the old barbarous methods of territorial 
aggrandisement and war. We would only have a sufficient force to 
make what we already have absolutely unassailable, and would trust 
for an increase of greatness to the development of the arts of peace, 
to absolute unconditional freedom of intercourse with all other 
nations, and to trying to benefit them in every way not inconsistent 
with our own fair rights.’ : 

‘ Away with this talk!’ retorted their opponents, speaking by the 
mouth of the once-cautious and commercial Northcote ; ‘ you make the 
same mistake as did the Athenian peace party in the days of Philip 
of Macedon. 


‘ What was the state of Greece at that time? Its great military power was for 
the time paralysed and weakened. The maritime power of Athens was divided by 
parties in her bosom, She had a smell war party, but a large peace party. The 
latter were men whose views were honourable, no doubt, but of such a character 
that they shrank from plunging the country into war and interrupting commercial 
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pursuits in order to check the growing and advancing ambition of their great 
northern neighbour. What happens after that? Philip took one point after 
another, and then he made himself champion of the great Congress, as it were, of 
Greece, until at last the Athenians found that they were completely. outgeneraled 
and defeated, and that they and their liberties were at the mercy of the conqueror. 


‘You Liberals attach great importance to the authority of Mr. Grote, 
the champion in former days of the Ballot in this House. What 
did Mr. Grote say about that matter ? 

‘He said that the Athenians doubtless had many infirmities and committed many 
errors; but the worst error of all during the years 363-336 was their aversion to 
the pecuniary efforts required for prosecuting the war against Philip. Then the 
historian went on to say: “Of the peace party there were doubtless some who 
acted corruptly, but many others of them without any taint of personal corruption 
espoused the same policy more because they found it easier for the time to adminis- 
ter the city under peace than war, because war was burdensome and disagreeable to 
them as well as to their fellow-citizens, and because they either did not or would 
not look forward to the consequences of inaction.” We think the history of that 
time—and there are other parallel points which honourable gentlemen may discover 
for themselves—ought not to be lost sight of in the present case.’ 


These observations were made too near the end of the debate to 
enable the opposite party to make the obvious rejoinder: ‘ You find a 
parallel to our conduct in the doings of the peace party at Athens in 
the days of Philip of Macedon. We find a much closer parallel to 
yours in acts of those who brought about the feverish state of Athens 
at a somewhat earlier period— 

‘While the words of Alcibiades yet echoed wide and far, 

“‘ Where are corn-fields, and are olive-grounds, the Athenian’s limits are.” 

And in each trireme was many a dream of the West, and its unknown bliss: 

Of the maidens of Iberia, and the feasts of Sybaris. 


That is the historical parallel that occurs to us, and then we go on 
to think of that terrible last scene in the Great Harbour of Syracuse, 
in describing which Mr. Grote, whose strong point was assuredly not 
eloquence, becomes almost eloquent, in sympathy with the deep. 
pathos, the condensed and burning phrases of his great original.’ 

The controversy raged not less hotly over the way in which the 
recent unsettlement had been come to. The Conservatives said : 
‘The treaty-making power is vested in the Crown, and this right is 
constantly exercised. The Crown often cedes territory, acquires 
territory, and makes all kinds of arrangements, without consulting 
Parliament.’ ‘True enough,’ replied the opposite ranks. ‘It is all a 
question of degree. We do not deny that the treaty-making power is 
vested in the Crown, but it must be exercised according to the old 
practice of the Constitution, and in a reasonable way. The Crown 
has immense prerogatives ; the Crown is the fountain of honour ; the 
Crown might make every cobbler in the country a peer to-morrow.’ 
(Here all the stupidest men on the Conservative benches said ‘Oh, 
oh!’ supposing that Mr. Lowe, who was the speaker who used this 
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particular illustration, was alluding to the Earl of Beaconsfield.) 
‘That would be strictly within the prerogative as we find it in our 
text-books. Would it be constitutional? Surely not. So again the 
Crown might cede Kent or Aberdeenshire to a foreign power, just 
as it has ceded, from time to time, territory in India to Holkar, or the 
Nawab of Rampore, or anybody else. But while the Indian cessions 
are acknowledged to be constitutional, would any one say that the 
cession of Kent or Aberdeenshire was constitutional? It is all a ques- 
tion of degree, of usage and common sense. What precedent can 
you show for the Crown contracting a treaty behind the back of 
Parliament, which if it means anything, and is not a mere ignoble 
imposture, alters the whole character of our national policy? Look, 
and you will find that all the treaties you cite as precedents were 
treaties carrying into effect views with regard to which the vast 
majority of the nation was thoroughly agreed. This, however, is 
entirely a new departure. The nation has never had any opinion 
about it, good or bad, favourable or otherwise. Nobody out of the 
circle of the Cabinet and its immediate advisers has ever even dis- 
cussed it, except indeed “ Tancred” and the Emir Fakredeen, from 
whose conversation it would be easy to cull a few sentences in which the 
recent policy of her Majesty’s Government is admirably prefigured.’ * 
To this the Conservatives replied: ‘ First, we repeat that the 
change of policy is not so great as you say. We do not take on 
us new responsibilities ; we recognise old ones. All that has been 
done is done for the sake of India, that brightest jewel in the 
British crown.’ ‘Gentlemen,’ was the answer, ‘very few of you 
know anything about India, and you treat it as a child does its 
last new toy. We have hitherto looked upon that grand country as 
our dependency, but if you are going to make us its dependency, the 
British elector will begin to ask some very unpleasant questions 
about his connection with India. He does not object particularly to 
his Queen being Empress of India. But if the positions are to be 
reversed, and he has to think of the Empress of India as being 
? Here they are. ‘There is acombination which would entirely change the whole 
face of the world, and bring back empire to the East. Nobody ever opened my mind 
like you. You will magnetise the Queen as you have magnetised me. Go back to 
England and arrange this. You see—gloze it over as they may, one thing is clear— 
it is finished with England. Now see a coup d’état that saves all. You must perform 
the Portuguese scheme ona great scale ; quit a petty and exhausted position for a vast 
and prolific empire. Let the Queen of the English transfer the seat of her empire 
from London to Delhi. There she will find an immense empire ready-made, a first- 
rate army, and a large revenue. I will take care of Syria and Asia Minor. The 
only way to manage the Affghans is by Persia and by the Arabs. We will acknow- 
ledge the Empress of India as our suzerain, and secure for her the Levantine coast. 
If she like, she shall have Alexandria as she now has Malta ; it could be arranged. Your 
Queen is young; she has an arenir. Aberdeen and Sir Peel will never give her this 


advice; their habits are formed. They are too old, too rusés. But you see the 
greatest empire that ever existed ; besides which she gets rid of the embarrassment 


of her Chambers !’ 
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Queen of England, and if further he connects India with an increase 
of taxation and diminution of comfort, he will soon wish India in a 
place a good deal hotter than itself. India, we quite admit, is a 
splendid possession, but its splendour consists in the marvellous field 
that it opens for doing good on a magnificent scale far more than in 
any direct advantage which it brings you. Examine the men who 
know India best and are most occupied with it. They will all admit 
its interest and greatness, but they will be far less cock-a-whoop 
about it than is our present wise Government, which takes its Asiatic 
politics chiefly from the Prime Minister’s novels. Your Cabinet has 
the Imperial title and the Delhi pageant upon the brain. Your 
leading organ, the Quarterly Review, is putting forward doctrines 
such as have not been put forward, by authority, in England, since 
the days of the Stuarts. We are quite content that the prero- 
gative should stay as it is, if it is to be worked as it has been in 
recent times; but if we are to look upon the anti-constitutional doc- 
trines which Lord Beaconsfield put forward in Sybil and elsewhere 
not as the eccentric views of an individual, but as the views of a 
powerful party—if, in short, you are going to exchange Conservatism 
for Toryism—then it will be necessary to define the prerogative more 
strictly than it has ever been defined before. For a good many years 
it has been the boast of Englishmen that they had all the advantages 
both of monarchical and republican institutions—that, in short, they 
lived under a “crowned republic,” to use the happy phrase of a 
recent writer. But if that is no longer an accurate view of the 
situation, we suspect that your recent unsettlement in the East will 
be an unsettlement in the West also. In all matters connected with 
the Crown, we wish to be as conservative as you have hitherto been, 
but the attitude of your Government startles us. Is this a moment 
to raise such discussions as have been raised by their recent action 
and by certain publications which must have had their sanction? Is 
that, above all, the part of Conservatives? Surely it would be wiser 
to let these delicate questions slumber. No politician on our side 
was even dreaming of raising them. Why should you have done so?’ 

Such appear to me to have been the chief issues raised between 
the two parties in the recent debate, perhaps the most historical which 
has taken place in our times. The same arguments and others allied to 
them will be urged during the autumn in a thousand forms, and on the 
decision which the country shall ultimately give depends in no small 


degree the future of Great Britain. 
M. E. Grant Dorr. 
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THE NEW PRINCIPLE OF INDUSTRY. 


To what chaos is industry tending? Its insurgency increases. Will 
its perturbations ever end? From being aggressive will trades 
unions become destructive forces? Will the proletariat finally take 
the field, and the capitalist have to fight for his life? Excited 
empty-handed labour seems on fire, and the political economist, 
albeit a damping creature, seems powerless to extinguish it. Doc- 
trinal streams of ‘supply and demand’ poured upon it act but as 
petroleum upon flame. Organised capital grinds industry as in the 
mystic mill of the gods—very small. The isolated labourer is 
frightened, and flees to combination for safety. No protest that capital 
is his friend reassures him. Terror has made him deaf, and experience 
unbelieving. Can the struggle of ages, made deadlier now by increas- 
ing intelligence, end save by the despotism of the knife? Every 
man asks these questions to which there is but one answer. A new 
principle has entered Industry, which has slowly awakened hope, and 
will surely bring deliverance. Its name is Cooperation. 

Any one sitting at a mid-story window in the Marina, St. Leonards- 
on-the-Sea, has before him no mean emblem of the wayward indus- 
trial world, as most persons know it. The great ocean lies before 
him, alive with tumultuous and ungovernable motion. It surges and 
roars, tossed and driven by the masterful winds. Its waters seem as 
though they reached the walls of the house from which you watch 
them. The observer knows there is unfathomable cruelty in its 
murderous waves. It has swallowed armed hosts. Vessels laden not 
merely with hostile squadrons, but with anxious emigrants or life-giving 
men of science, have been sucked by it down to death. As far as the 
eye can see it covers the far-stretching space before you, resembles 
some boundless and awful beast. It might tear the town away as 
though it were a toy, and leave no vestige, and a future age would 
dispute whether a town ever existed upon that spot. If the spectator 
saw the sight without knowledge, he would be filled with terror; but 
he has no dread. He knows the way of the sea. It comes up like 
destruction, but it ebbs away at the shore. He who looks upon the 
restless ocean of society is alike unalarmed, if he has the instruction 
which comes by the cooperative principle. He foresees the new way 
the world of industry will take, and the scene which was once a terror 
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tohim is nowa mere spectacle. Society is heaving with the turbulent 
unrest of competition more devastating than that of the sea. Its 
remorseless billows wash away the fruits of humble labour which can 
be recovered no more.. On the shore there is no bay or cavern where 
property lies, but is guarded by capitalists or traders, whose knives 
gleam if the indigent are seen to approach it. The cooperator is not 
one of them. He foresees that the rapacity of insurgent trade and the 
tumult of greed will be stilled, as the principle of equity in industry 
comes to prevail. 

The reader who would understand the nature of that movement 
which has been extending itself since 1821 in England, will know 
that the rise of stores and manufactories and increase of members 
' and business, would be a story as abstract as the statistics of the 
Board of Trade, and as uninstructive, without a comprehensive explana- 
tion of the principles which have inspired the new industrial change, 
and given it the force and distinction it has attained. 

First, it is necessary to apprise the reader, if he has not observed 
it for himself—and very few have—that cooperation is an old and 
familiar word, used now in an entirely new sense. Cooperation as 
the name of a modern industrial scheme, which the public so often 
hear of, is a very different thing from cooperation as defined in 
dictionaries. The term cooperation in literature merely means 
united action for the increase of mechanical power—as when several 
men join in moving a log or a boulder, because one alone could not 
stir it. In this way a bundle of sticks bound together presents a 
force of resistance which separately none could pretend to; and in 
this sense the sticks are as much cooperators as the men. But indus- 
trial cooperation, in the sense in which the word is used now, means 
not a union for increasing mechanical force, but for the purpose of 
obtaining the profit of the transaction and having it equitably dis- 
tributed among those who do the work. It is not noting this 
difference, or not knowing it well, which causes much confusing 
chatter, in the highest quarters in literature, about ‘ cooperation being 
as old as the world,’ and ‘ which has been practised by every people.’ 

Mr. Gibbon Wakefield says : ‘ Cooperation takes place when several 
persons help. each other in the same employment, as when two grey- 
hounds running together will kill more hares than four greyhounds 
running separately.’! This is the nature of the cooperation chiefly 
known to political economists. But industrial cooperation unites not 
merely to kill hares, but to eat them. The greyhounds of Wakefield 
run down the hares for their masters ; the new cooperative greyhounds, 
of whom I write, run down the hares for themselves. Industrial 
cooperation is not only union for creating but for dividing profits 
among all who have helped to make them. Politeness, as explained 
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preference to others rather than to ourselves. In this sense coopera- 
tion may be defined as the politeness of industry; for it consists in 
giving, if not a preferential share, at least a proportionate share of 
its produce, to all who contribute to create it. Definition is as the 
geography of a system; it is the map of the roads taken by the pro- 
jectors of it. The ways are many which at different times are 
pursued by the leaders of movements. These ways are different. 
definitions of the end to be aimed at. Therefore to enumerate the 
leading definitions of the subject, is to explain the different and pro- 
gressive conceptions of it entertained from time to time. Gradual 
and tardy were the steps taken in arriving at practical statements of 
it. Definitions are always vague at first, because in practical life 
very few people know what they mean ; some are late in knowing it; 
and many never do know it, but if they know somebody who does 
know, they follow him. Still a good many people want to know 
where they are going to, and therefore those who invite the public to 
take a new path find it necessary to define the objects they propose. 

Though cooperation as a social scheme began with Mr. Owen, he 
gave no definition of it. Though he founded at New Lanark the first 
store which devoted profits to educational purposes, cooperation was in 
his mind a paternal arrangement of industry, which could be made more 
profitable than the plan in which the employer considered only him- 
self. The self-managing scheme under which working people create 
profits and retain them among themselves, Mr. Owen had not foreseen. 
His idea was to organise the world ; cooperation attempts the humble 
work of organising the provision store and the workshop. This is the 
distinction between communism and cooperation, which public men, of 
no mean discernment, continually contound together. Von Sybel 
defines communists (1) as those who desired to transfer every kind of 
property to the State; (2) those of similar pretensions, who, while 
they recognise the rights of private property, wish to give the State 
the actual disposal of it by indirect means. These are the con- 
tinental crazes of socialism, and have nothing to do with anything 
English. There never was but one conspiracy for the transfer of 
property to the State even in France—that of Baboeuf—so the reader 
may dismiss the political hallucination from his mind. There was 
M. de Metz who founded a criminal community. M. de Metz was 
fortunate. He was a gentleman. He had fortune, and therefore he 
was not reviled. Had he been a working man, he had been regarded 
as a Utopian, or as a hired agitator. He was as mad as any other 
social philanthropist. He believed in the radical goodness of little 
scoundrels, and that honesty could be cultivated as successfully as 
vice. A writer who has a cultivated contempt for social crazes, but 
who sees through things and is always fair (Mr. W. R. Greg), 
remarks :— 

2 Von Sybel, Hist. French Rev. vol. i. bk. ii. p. 249. 
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We have had republican societies like Plato’s, Fourier’s, and Babceuf’s ; hier- 
archical and aristocratic, like St. Simon's; theocratic, like the Essenes’; despotic, 
like the Peruvians’ and Jesuits’; polygamist, like the Mormons’; material, like 
Mr. Owen’s. Some recommended celibacy, as the Essenes ; some enforce it, as the 
Shakers; some, like the Owenites, relax the marriage tie;* some, like the 
Harmonists, control it; some, like the Moravians, hold it indissoluble; some 
would divide the wealth of the society equally among all the members; some, as 
Fourier, unequally. But one great idea pervades them all—community of pro- 
perty, more or less complete, and unreserved common labour for the common good.* 


Both in England and France, the fundamental idea of socialism 
we take to be that of a fraternal union among men for industrial 
purposes, a working in common for the common good, in place of 
the usual arrangement of labourers and capitalists, employers and 
employed.® 

When the Irish Land Bill was before the House of Commons, 
May 16, 1870, Mr. Gathorne Hardy said: ‘It was not wise to 
endorse by the sanction of Parliament the principle that the owner- 
ship of land was a better thing than the occupation. He protested 
against the clause as socialistic and communistic. When a 
politician does not well know what to say against an adversary’s 
measures, he calls them ‘socialistic ’"—a phrase which, to employ Mr. 
Grant Duff's happy phrase, is a good ‘ working bugbear.’ In former 
days when a clerical disputant met with an unmanageable argument 
he said it was ‘atheistic, and then it was taken as answered. In 
these days the perplexed politician, seeing no answer to a principle 
pressed upon him, says it is ‘communistic. He need give no 
reasons : the ‘ working bugbear’ clears the field of adversaries, or pre- 
vents them being listened to. One thing may be taken as true, that 
the English, whether poor or rich, are not, as a body, thieves. Now 
and then you find some in both classes who have a predatory talent, 
which they do not hide in a napkin. Statesmen may sleep in peace. 
The working men, as a rule, will never steal knowingly, either by 
crowbar or ballot-box, nor will they be robbed if they know it. Ot 
course they may be robbed without their knowing it, else neither 
Tories nor Whigs had ruled them so long as they have, and I think I 
have seen the Radical hand with marks about it, as though it had 
beeu in the people’s pocket, doubtless in some moment of patriotic 
aberration. Nevertheless let not the honest statesman fear. The 
common sense of common men is against peculation, whether in 
theory or practice, whether done on principle or in error. 

The Cooperative Magazine of 1826 declared happiness to be 
the grand pivot on which the cooperative system turned. ‘ Happiness’ 
was explained as the ‘full and vivid satisfaction of the mind,’ as 


’ This is an unpleasant way of putting it. All Mr. Owen's disciples advocated was 
equal facility of divorce for poor as for rich. 
4 Mistaken Aim of the Working Class, by W. R. Greg, pp. 192-3, 
5 Ibid. p. 231. he 
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‘content and uninjurious enjoyment—that is, enjoyment not injurious 
either to oneself or to any other.’ This, as the Americans say, rather 
wants ‘grit.’ The mind slides over it. A later advocate of some 
mark, Dr. King, of Brighton, defined cooperation as ‘ the unknown 
object which the benevolent part of mankind have always been in 
search of for the improvement of their fellow-creatures.’ Plainly the 
object of a definition is to make the thing in question known, and we 
are not helped by being told it is the ‘unknown.’ There is, however, 
something dimly revealed in what he says of ‘society,’ which he 
derived from the Latin words sanus, sound or safe, and cieo, to call 
together, the meaning of which was declared to be, to call together 
for safety. No doubt there is sense in this. Persons do require to be 
called together for safety, but what they are to do when so called is 
not clearly defined. A writer in the Cooperative Miscellany of 
1830, signing himself ‘One of the People,’ saw his way to a clearer 
specification of the ‘unknown’ thing. He exclaims: ‘ What is co- 
operation some may inquire.” Certainly many did make the inquiry. 
The answer he gives is this: ‘ Cooperation in its fullest sense is the 
opposite of competition ; instead of competing and striving with each 
other to procure the necessaries of life, we make common cause, we 
unite with each other, to procure the same benefits.’ This is rather a 
travelling definition it moves about a good deal, and has no fixed 
destination. It does not disclose how the ‘common cause’ is made. 
A definition has light in it as soon as it discloses what a thing is not 
and names its contrary. We learn now that cooperation is not com- 
petition, but is the opposite. This writer gives an explanation of 
the method of procedure which is the earliest description of a 
cooperative store which I can trace. He says: ‘A plan has been 
proposed whereby the working class may combine to establish shops 
for the sale of provisions, and accumulate profits made by economy, 
which will enable them to begin manufacturing and employ their own 
members in self-supporting industry.’ 

This passage describes very correctly the original conception of a 
cooperative society, and has the merit of intending to devote the profits 
of the distributive store to productive industry, and the self-employ- 
ment of the members of the societies. After a lapse of near fifty 
years there is very little of this, the greater and more important part 
of the plan, realised. The educated cooperator has always borne it 
in mind, and it remains as the oldest tradition of cooperation that 
production and self-employment go together. Still definitions came 
like ghosts, in very impalpable forms. Mr. Thompson, of Cork, the 
first systematic writer on industrial communities, never defined their 
object otherwise than to say that ‘workmen should simply alter the 
direction of their labour. Instead of working for they know not 
whom, they should work for each other.’ Such a definition could 
only be made intelligible by details, and these Mr. Thompson gave 
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with so much elaboration that the reader wished the plan had never 
been discovered. As a student under Bentham, Mr. Thompson was 
sure to mean something definite; but the conditions under which 
men shall ‘ work for each other ’—an essential feature of cooperation i 
—he never otherwise brought into the compass of a definition. q 
After Mr. Thompson, during many years, the definers were silent. 
The next writer of any mark who gave thought to this question was 
Miss Mary Hennell, who defined the ‘ principle of cooperation as 
including a common interest in the produce.’ This was said chiefly 
of cooperative communities rather than of cooperative stores or 
workshops, which at that date had fallen from sight, and were with- 
out form and void ; but it includes the essential idea that the produce 
is to fall to the producers. But how it was to be brought into their 
possession was never made generally plain. 

The practice of cooperation grew out of joint-stock shopkeeping. 
At first a few persons with means supplied capital for the business, 
with the understanding that after interest was paid on their capital 
the profits should be devoted to the establishment of a community. 
The next conception of it was that of prescribing that each purchaser 
should be a member of the store, and should subscribe a portion 
of the capital; the profits, after paying interest, were to be kept 
by the shareholders. At this point cooperation stopped eighteen 
years. Nobody was known to have any conception how it could be 
improved. If everybody was a shareholder, and the shareholders had 
all the profits, nobody could have more than all, and nobody was left 
out of the division. There was no enthusiasm under this arrange- 
ment, and yet there was no apparent fault. In some cases there was 
great success. Shareholders had 10 and 15 per cent. for their money, 
which, to a member who could invest 100/., was a satisfactory profit 
to him. Nevertheless custom fell off, enthusiasm in the store abated, 
and many were given up. If any solitary cogitator proposed to 
divide profits on purchases, it was said, ‘ What is the good of that ? 
If there are profits made, they appear in the interest. You cannot 
increase them by varying the mode of paying them.’ Yet all the 
while this was the very thing that could be done. There lay concealed 
and unseen the principle of dividing profits upon purchases, which 
aitered the whole future of cooperation from that day. A Glasgow 
artisan, who had been at the Orbiston community of Abram Combe, 
Mr. Alexander Campbell, proposed this plan to a cooperative society 
in Scotland in 1822, and advised its adoption in a society in Cambus- 
lang in 1829. But on what grounds he rested his plan, or what 
advantages he predicted for it, are not known. No one appears to 
have been convinced to any substantial purpose. The plan made no 
way in Scotland, and is only to be found in practice at Meltham 
Mills, England, in 1827. In 1844 Mr. Charles Howarth rethought 
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it out in Rochdale,® whence it has spread over the earth. What 
conception he formed of the new principle, or how he explained its 
operation as an improvement on the interest on capital plan, has not 
appeared in any records I have met with. One thing would strike 
most persons when they thought of it—namely, giving a profit to 
customers would increase them. No doubt many had seen that under 
the interest plan, while the shareholders who could subscribe 100. 
got 14l., the poorer member who could only put in 1/. obtained only 
3s.; yet the large shareholder who received the 15/. may not have 
been a purchaser at all, while the poor member, if he had a family, 
probably contributed 50/. of capital to the business, if his purchases 
amounted to 1/. per week, and the 2s. in the pound which on the 
average can be returned to purchasers would give him 5/. a year 
besides his little 5 per cent. interest on his capital. Thus it could 
be shown that the customers contributed more to the profits of the 
store than the capitalist. This is a conceivable form of the argument. 
But no statement of it exists. In some form it excited interest and 
obtained force, and putting it into practice was the making of 
cooperation. 

The purchaser, therefore, was taken into the partnership. Thus 
the mere form of distributing profits actually increased them. The 
interest of the purchaser revived. He became a propagandist. He 
brought in his neighbour. Business grew, profits augmented, and 
new vitality was infused into cooperation. The conception of it 
grew. The vague principle that tne producers of profit should have 
it took a defined form, and the purchaser was henceforth included in 
the participation of store gains. 

Definitions grow as the horizon of experience expands. They are 
not inventions, but descriptions of the state of a question. No man 
sees all through a discovery at once. Had Christ foreseen the melan- 
choly controversies over what he meant which have since saddened 
the world, he would have written a book himself, and never have 
trusted the conditions of salvation to the incapable constructions and 
vague memories of an illiterate crowd. Foreseeing definitions, guid- 
ing cooperation at successive points, would have been a great advan- 
tage, but it had to wait for them. When it became clear that the 
purchaser must be taken into partnership as well as the capitalist, it 
did not occur to any one that cooperation was not complete so long as 
the servants of the store were left out. If profits were to be shared 


by all who contributed to produce them, the servants of a store must - 


be included. The definition of the cooperative principle in 1844 had 


6 Mr. Walter Sanderson, of Galashiels, informs me (1875) that the principle was 
introduced into that town about the same time by Mr. William Sanderson (founder 
of the building society there) without any connection with Rochdale. Came it 
from Cambuslang? Mr. Walter Sanderson gives no details; but he is a responsible 
correspondent, and his word may be taken as to the fact. 
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attained this form :—-Cooperation is a scheme of shopkeeping for the 
working people where no credit is given or received, where pure 
articles of just measure are sold at market prices, and the profits 
accumulated for the purchasers. It was not until twenty-four years 
later—namely, 1868—that Rochdale attempted to extend the prin- 
ciple of cooperation to manufactures. The obvious way of doing this 
was to divide profits with the artisan. Those who had discovered 
that the interest of the purchasers was worth buying were ready to 
admit that the interest of the workmen was also worth its price. 
Clerks, managers, whoever in any capacity, high or low, were engaged 
in creating or promoting the profits, were to be counted in the distri- 
bution. Fourteen years more elapsed before any published definition 
of cooperation contained this addition :—The main principle of co- 
operation now is that in all new enterprises, whether of trade or manu- 
facture, the profits shall be distributed in equitable proportions 
among all engaged in creating it.’ 

At the Social Science Congress, held in Edinburgh in 1868, I 
asked Professor Fawcett to take occasion, in one of the Sections, to 
define cooperation as he conceived it, that we might be able to quote 
his authority in our societies. He did so in useful words, including 
the labourer as one who should share in the gains of labour. The 
most comprehensive statement of cooperation is that given by a 
master of definitions. It occurred in the first public speech Mr. 
John Stuart Mill was known to have made. A great cooperative 
tea-party of members of cooperative societies in London was held in 
the Old Crown and Anchor Hall, Strand, then known as the Whit- 
tington Club. Being acquainted with Mr. Mill, I solicited him to 
define the nature of cooperation, as he conceived it ought to be stated, 
for our guidance. The words he used were: ‘It is not cooperation 
where a few persons join for the purpose of making a profit, by 
which only a portion of them benefit. Cooperation is where the 
whole of the produce is divided. What is wanted is that the whole 
of the working class should partake of the profits of labour.’ This 
was a pillar of fire by night, showing the way to the wanderers in the 
wilderness of industry. The Cooperative Congress at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 1873, agreed upon a floating definition of a cooperative society, 
stating that ‘any society should be regarded as cooperative which 
divided profits with labour or trade, or both.’ Prior to this I had 
taken some trouble to show that if the purchaser from a manu- 
facturing society should be placed on the same footing as the pur- 
chaser from a store, a similar extension of business and profits would 
be likely to arise in the workshop which had accrued in the store, 
and the costs of advertising and travellers and commissions would be 
greatly reduced. This led to a more comprehensive definition of the 
scope of the cooperative principle, which I ventured thus to express :— 
7 Logic of Cooperation, by the present writer. 
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* Cooperation is an industrial scheme for delivering the public from 
the conspiracy of capitalists, traders, or manufacturers, who would 
make the labourer work for the least and the consumer pay the 
utmost for whatever he needs of money, machines, or merchandise. 
Cooperation effects this deliverance by taking the workmen and the 
customers into partnership in every form of business it devises.’ In 
a yet briefer form I sought to indicate that the consumer must be 
kept in view, if cooperation is to be complete. These were the words 
used : ‘ Cooperation is ‘a scheme by which profits can be obtained by 
concert and divided by consent, including with the producers the 
indigent consumer.’*® 

These definitions were written to show that the original and 
defensible purpose of cooperation is the better distribution of wealth 
throughout the whole community, including the consumer. (Co- 
operation to benefit the capitalist at the expense of the workman, or 
to benefit the workman at the expense of the consumer, would still 
maintain a virtual conspiracy against the purchasing public. Such 
cooperation benefits two classes—leaves the third and larger class 
unprotected and unbenefited, save indirectly or temporarily. It 
creates new forces of organised competitors against the outlying 
community. Cooperation should aim to cancel competition within 
its own range of action, and mitigate its presence elsewhere. The 
present general state of society is beyond our power of changing. 
The claim of cooperation is that it is a new force calculated to 
improve industrial society by introducing in distribution and preduc- 
tion, wherever it operates, the principle of common interests instead of 
competition of interests. 

All cooperators who have, as the Italians say, ‘eyes that can see a 
buffalo in the snow,’ will see the policy of counting the customer as an 
ally. Until this is done, productive cooperation will ‘ wriggle’ in 
the markets of competition, as Denner says in Felix Holt, ‘like a 
worm that tries to walk on its tail;’ whereas, when the consumer 
finds his interest consulted, cooperation has a new and an assured 
future before it. It will tread as surefooted asa Behemoth, and, what 
is more, secure the distribution of wealth by making moderate com- 
petence possible to all who work. The production of undistributed 
wealth is already ample, and an affliction in society, rendering the 
poverty of the many sharper and more abject by the side of the 
splendid, ever-growing, bewildering, masterful, and aggressive opu- 


8 In the first volume of my History of Cooperation in England, I have spoken of 
the cupital-lenders and labour-lender in a sense which may imply coequal parti- 
cipation in profits. In all definitions in this paper the term capital is intentionally 
absent. In the surveys I have had to make of the whole field of cooperation I have 
seen confusion everywhere from capital being treated asa recipient of profit. There 
never will be clearness of view in the cooperative field until capital is counted as an 
expense, and when paid done with, Labour by brain or hand is the sole claimant 


of profits. 
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lence of the few, which menaces by endowing dreadful anarchy itself 
with the charm of change. There never was security, except by the 
sword, where the few have been rich and the many poor; but society 
will be secure without the sword when the condition is reversed, and 
the many have competence and only the few are indigent. 

Audiences unfamilar with the subject I have found to understand 
it by describing the three features of it which experience and growth 
have developed. Cooperation consists in: 1. Concert regulated by 
honesty, with a view to profit by economy. 2. Equitable distribution of 
profits among all concerned in creating them, whether as. purchasers, 
service in distribution, or by labour, or custom in manufactures. 
3, Educated common sense in propagandism.? The general concep- 
tion of cooperation by outside economical writers who have paid 
attention to it, is that given by Dr. Elder in his recent work entitled 
Topics of the Day, who says :— 

In common use, the term cooperation is restricted to such organised combina~ 
tions of individuals as are designed to relieve them, as far as practicable, of inter- 
mediates in productive industry or commercial exchange. Cooperation is partner- 
ship in profits equitably distributed in proportion to the severalties of capital,!® 
labour, skill, and management. This is more exactly the description of those 
associations which are properly called ‘ Cooperative Labour Societies,’ or partner- 
ships of industrial producers. Another, and in natural order an earlier, form of 
cooperative business associations are partnerships of consumers, who purchase in 
gross such commodities as they require for ordinary use, and distribute them ac- 
cording to their several needs at the least possible cost of distribution, being jointly 
the owners and vendors, and severally the final purchasers, of the goods provided. 
... This form of the movement is known as ‘ Cooperative Stores.’ There is a 
third form, the natural outgrowth of the two stages just noticed, which in Germany 
is styled the ‘Credit Banking System.’ The emphasis of the descriptive name falls 
properly upon the word credit in the title. They differ from the ordinary money 
banks mainly in this, that they lend only to the members or depositors, of whom 
each for all, and all for each, are virtually the endorsers. By this provision of the 
organisation credit is given to borrowers who can command credit nowhere else, 
nor on any other possible conditions. Here, in these three modifications of co- 
operation, we have provision made: 1st, by cooperative stores, for economy in the 
necessary expenses of subsistence ; 2nd, retention and the equitable apportionment 
of all profits to the active partners in the production of commodities ; and 3rd, the 
provision of credit and distribution of profits of money, as a money-maker, among 
those who furnish the capital stock. There are no more and no other’ branches of 
the economy of the individual and of the household than these. 


The reader will see still recurring definitions of the cooperative prin- 
ciple, as they are needed to explain the successive steps taken in con- 
structive progress. There is need of this. For principles like 

Truth can never be confirmed enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep. 


® Lecture to Eleusis Club, 1877. 
1 Dr. Elder follows the old idea of including ‘capital’ in the ‘severalties’ 


entitled to profit. For reasons given in this paper, in definitions of cooperation, 
‘capital’ is expressly excluded as a participant of profit. Capital takes payment, 
but not profit. 
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The main idea that should never be absent from the mind of a 
cooperator is that equity pays, and that the purchaser at the store and 
the worker in the workshop, mill, or field, or mine, or on the sea, 
should have a beneficial interest in what he is doing. A soundly 
founded movement will grow marvellously if the members act up to 
their principles. Of course the difficulty is there. A principle is a 
troublesome thing, and no wonder that so many persons have distaste 
for it. A principle is a distinctive sign of opinion, chosen and 
accepted. It is a mark by which a man is known. It is a profession 
of conduct ; it implies a method of procedure; it is a rule of action, 
a pledge of policy to be pursued. To be a man of principle is to be 
known as a person having definite ideas. Such a one is regarded as 
a man who sees his way and has chosenit. While others are confused 
he is clear. While others go round about, he goes straight on. 
When others are in doubt he knows exactly what to do. But the 
majority are not of this quality. They see a principle for a short 
time, and then lose sight of it; and when they learn that it requires 
purpose and courage to act up to it, they do not want to see it again. 
They do not understand that a true principle is the best way of 
attaining the end they have in view; and if success presents any 
difficulty they are quite ready to try another way. Indolence or 
impatience, timidity or cupidity, suggests to them an easier, a 
safer, a quicker or more profitable way, and they are ready at once to 
set out on the new path. Some one may point out that the new 
paths lead to a point the very opposite of that they proposed to reach. 
This does not disturb them. Having no clear discernment of the 
nature of principle, or passion for it, they think one object as good as 
another—or better, if they see immediate advantage in it. These 
persons are not at all interested when you explain to them that they 
have ‘lost sight of principle.’ They give you to understand that all 
recurrence to principle is ‘dry,’ and if you propose to return to it they 
describe you as a‘ theorist,’ well intended but clearly ‘ unpractical.’ 
There are others who readily adopt a principle and profess a willing- 
ness to carry it out; but when they are required to stand to it and 
stand by it against all comers, that is quite another thing. If you 
remind them that being pledged to one thing means that they are 
not to do the opposite thing, you find they have never thought of 
this. Many persons are willing to be regarded as men of mark, so 
long as no duties are exacted in support of the pleasant pretension. 
But to be held as committed to a special line of action is irksome to 
them. Principle implies self-control: it implies the subordination of 
miscellaneous passions and interests to one chief thing. Those who 
profess principle raise expectations, and as a rule people dislike having 
to fulfil expectations. Therefore, if principle is to prevail in any 
society, it has to be well explained, and the advantage of abiding by it 
has to be well inculcated ; otherwise men of strong selfishness soon get 
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uppermost—their ambition becomes their principle, their interest 
their policy, and they command the connivance or the acqui- 
escence of the capricious feebleness around them; and feebleness is 
mostly begotten of confusion of thought. Clear action is only to be 
had from persons who have clear ideas, and the difficulty is to impart 
these. Unless there is some repetition, there will be no indelible 
impression ; unless the statements include all aspects of the subject, 
the reader will not see all round the idea; and if there be much 
iteration he will grow weary of the matter and look at it no more. 
What is not seen clearly is this. 

Mere copartnery in business, which some writers mistake for 
cooperation, lies outside of it. A copartnery which proceeds by 
hiring money and labour, and excluding the labourer from participa- 
tion in the profit made, is not cooperation. In this country co- 
operation never accepted even Louis Blanc’s maxim of giving to each 
according to his wants, and of exacting from each according to his 
capacity. This is too scientific for the English mind, and points to 
the organisation of society. English cooperation gives nothing to 
a man because he wants it, but because he earns it. His capacity, 
if he has any, is seen in his performance, and there needs no other in- 
vestigation into it. There may be heard in Parliament, from politi- 
cians who hope to be regarded as statesmen, and who should use 
precision of speech, and make inferences from ascertained facts only, 

talk of the wildest kind, about men who aim at an equality which is to 
level everything. English people never aimed at levelling anything. 
Their sensible and moderate object has always been to raise the low to 
the height of self-help, intelligence, and competence; and if there be 
equality in this, it is equality which has no terror in it, and which will 
take care of itself. 

There is an unpleasant ring of infallible assumption in speaking 
of true and false cooperation. Cooperation is a definite thing, and 
it can always be spoken of as such. Cooperation is now capable of 
simple definition. Its principle and all its parts can be brought into 
view at once. Distributive cooperation is a union for saving money 
by economy in buying and selling and dividing the gain among all 
concerned in making it. Productive cooperation means union for 
creating profits and sharing them with labour and trade. Where the 
interest of the purchaser is not recognised in distribution, where the 
partnership of the workman is not recognised in production, there is 
no cooperation, and the assumption of the name isa mistake or an 
imposture, and in either case misleading ; and whether the mistake 
be conscious or not, it comes under the head of ‘trading under a false 
name.’ Distributive cooperation, which takes in the purchaser and 
leaves out the servants of the store, is partial cooperation. Produc- 
tive cooperation, which recognises the labourer and does not divide 
profits with directors, managers, and customers, is incomplete co- 
Vor. IV.—No. 19. LL 
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operation. That comprehensive form of industrial action which 
includes in the participation of .profit all who are. concerned in any 
way in'the production of it, is complete cooperation, as understood 
in the: constructive period. Cooperation, therefore, is a simple, 
distinct, definite, definable thing. Itis equity in business. A trading 
society is cooperative, or it is not. There is no such thing as false 
cooperation. . Cooperation is complete or partial. There is nothing 
else worth considering. 

Where capital divides profit with shareholders only and as such, 
that isa mere money-making affair.. It is mere joint-stockism. It 
is not a scheme that concerns labourers much. It does not care for 
them, except to use them. It does not recognise them nor appeal to 
them, nor command their sympathies, nor enlist their zeal, or cha- 
racter, or skill, or goodwill, as voluntary influences and forces of 
higher industry. And, to do the joint-stock system justice, it does not 
ask for them. It bargains for what it can get. It trusts to compel- 
ling as much service as answers its purpose. Even if by accident or 
arrangement all the workmen are shareholders in a joint-stock com- 
pany, this does. not alter the principle. They are only recognised 
as shareholders—they are merely regarded as. contributors of capital. 
As workmen, and because of their work, they get nothing save their 
stipulated wages. They are still, as workmen, mere instruments of 
capital. As shareholders in the business in which they are engaged, 
they are more likely to promote the welfare of their company than 
otherwise; but they do it from interest, not from honour, as a matter 
of profit rather than as a matter of principle. They are merely 
money-lenders—they are not recognised as men. having, manhood. 
Joint-stock employers may have, and often do have, great regard for 
their men, and no doubt do more in many cases for their men than 
their workmen would have the sense to do for themselves. But all 
this comes in the form of a largess, a gift, a charity, not as a right of 
labour—not as an equitable proportion of earnings of profit made by 
the men ; and the men, therefore, have not the dignity, the recogni- 
tion, the distinction of self-provision which labour should possess. 

If most workmen had a fund of capital, and could hold sufficient 
shares in all enterprises in which they were engaged in labour (quite 
a. Utopian condition of society not yet to be seen even dimly), they 
would be merely a capitalist class, regarding work not as a dignity or 
duty, or hardly so much an interest as a necessity. Their study 
would. soon be how to get most by the employment of others, how 
early to desert work themselves, and subsist upon the needs of those 
less fortunate than themselves, to whom labour was still. an igno- 
minious obligation. What cooperation proposes is that workmen 
should combine to manufacture, and arrange to distribute profits 
among themselves and among all of their own order whom they 
employ. By establishing the claim of labour, as labour, to be counted 
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as capital, by dividing profits on labour, they would give dignity to 
‘abour, make it honourable; they would appeal to the skill, goodwill, 
to the utmost capacity and honest pride of the workman, and really 
have aclaim upon him in these respects. But the opposite system has 
grown, it has not been invented, and has certain advantages in the 
eyes of a large class of persons, more than are imagined. It is quite 
conceivable that many working-men will yet for a long time to come, 
prefer the present independent relation of master and servant. Many 
a man who has the fire of the savage state in him, and whom civilisa- 
tion has not taught by example or opportunity how much more 
happiness can be commanded by consulting the welfare of others 
than by considering only himself, prefers working on war terms, 
unfettered by any obligation. He prefers being free to go where he 
will and when he will. He has no sympathy to give, and he does 
not care that none is offered him. He would not reciprocate it if it 
was. He dislikes being bound by even interest. Any binding is 
objectionable to him. Hate, malevolence, spite, and conspiracy are 
not evils to him. He rather likes them. His mode of action may 
bring evils and privation upon others; but he is not tender on these 
points. And if he be a man of ability in his trade he can get through 
life pretty well while health lasts, and enjoy an insolent freedom. 
There are ‘sentimental’ cooperators who overlook this. All the 
nonsense talked about capital, and the imputations heaped upon it, 
which political economists have so naturally resented, have arisen 
from workmen always seeing its claws where it has mastery absolute 
and uncontrolled. No animal known to Dr. Darwin has so curvilinear 
a back, or nails so long and sharp, as the Capitalist Cat. Except 
its proper place and pacific moods, or as the master of industry, in 
generous hands, capital bites very sharp. As the servant of industry 
it is the friend of the workmaz. Nobody decries capital in its proper 
place except men with oil in their brains, which causes all their ideas 
to slip about and never rest upon any fact. Capital is the creator. 
It is nevertheless pretty often selfish when it takes all the profits of 
the joint enterprise of money and labour. It can be cruel in its 
way, since it is capable of buying up markets and making the people 
pay what it pleases. It is capable of shutting the doors of labour 
until men are starved into working on its own terms. Capital is like 
fire, or steam, or electricity—a good friend, but a bad master. Capital 
as a servant is a helpmate and cooperator. To limit his mastership 
it must be subjected to definite interest. This was the earliest 
device of cooperators; but its light has grown dim in many minds of 
the last generation, and in the minds of the new generation it has 
never shone. 

The definite cooperative principle—the one maintained through- 
out these pages—-is that which places productive cooperation on the 
same plane as distributive, and which regards capital’ simply as an 
LL2 
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agent and not as a principal. In distributive cooperation the interest 
of capital is treated as a cost, and its expenses to be paid before 
profits are counted, and in productive cooperation the same rule must 
be followed. But on the way to the stage of prceduction this idea 
has been practically dropped out. Yet capital must never be recog- 
nised as other than a cost. That this is consistent doctrine will be 
admitted by many who have never thought of acting upon it. In 
the minds, in the practice wherever they could induce it, of the best 
known living contemporaries of the older cooperators, this conception 
is clearly apparent, but it has not been made sufficiently apparent. 
It has not been explained in detail and made conspicuous as a prin- 
ciple. In tracing the steps of constructive cooperation in the history 
heretofore alluded to, it soon became evident that this omission has 
been the cause of the confusion of idea in every stage of development 
as to the place and claim of capital in the new industrial companies, 
Students of cooperation in other countries who have mastered the 
question have naturally directed their inquiries to this point. Almost 
the first question Mr. Roswell Fisher, of Montreal, put to me related 
to it. He had quite independently thought out the question from a 
commercial point of view. He regards the distributive form of 
cooperation, as seen in the operation of a store, as a form of capitalist 
commerce. The members of the store contribute the capital which 
it uses, and the profit they make on their sales is the profit derived 
from the skilful use of their capital, and is not made upon labour 
except so far as the directors, manager, and servers of the store may 
be counted workers, and they are seldom as such accorded a share of 
the profit. Should they be included as participants in the profits, 
the proportion earned by their labour will always be small compared 
with the larger profits earned by the economical administrative use 
of capital employed in purchasing stores for sale. Store profits being 
mainly derived from the uses of capital, Mr. Fisher considers the 
store as a form of capitalist commerce, the store being an association 
of small capitalists who create an aggregate fund from which they 
derive a common profit. 

But in England we do not apply the term cooperation to business in 
reference to the source of profit, but to the distribution of the profit. 
In a store, profit is not divided upon the amount of capital invested, 
but upon the amount of purchases by members. The purchasers are 
in the place of workers—they cause the profits and get them, while 
capital, a neutral agent, is paid a fixed interest and no more. On 
the other hand, productive cooperation is an association of workers 
who unite to obtain profit by their labour, and who divide, or should 
divide, profit on labour, just as in a store they are divided upon 
purchases. Mr. Fisher recognises what I take to be the true theory 
of productive cooperation—one which presents the advantage of the 
principle of dividing profits upon labour in aclear form. It is this :— 
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The workmen should subscribe their own capital, or hire it at the 
rate at which it can be had in the money market, at 5, 74, or 10 per 
cent., according to the risks of the business in which it is to be 
embarked ; then assign to managers, foremen, and each workman of 
adequate experience and capacity the minimum salaries they can 
command. Out of the gross earnings, wages, the hire of labour; 
interest, the hire of capital ; all materials, wear and tear, and ex- 
penses of all kinds, are defrayed. The surplus is profit, and tbat 
profit is divided upon the labour according to its value. Thus, if the 
profits were 10 per cent., and the chief director had 20/. a week, and 
skilful workmen 2/., the director would take 100/. of the profit, and 
the workmen 10/. each. The capital, whether owned by the work- 
men or others, would have received its payment, and could have no 
claim upon the profits of labour. 

All the dangerous and ceaseless conflicts between capital and 
labour arise from capital not being content with the payment of its 
hire. When it has received interest according to its risk and 
according to agreement, there should be an end of its claims. Labour 
then would regard capital as an agent which it must pay; but when 
labour has earned the wages of capital and paid them, the capitalist 
account should be closed. Capital can do nothing, can earn nothing 
of itself ; but, employed by labour, the brains and industry of work- 
men can make it productive. Capital has no brains, and makes no 
exertions. When capital has received its interest, its claims are 
ended. Were capital content with this, there could be no conflict 
with labour. It is capital claiming, or taking without the courtesy 
of claiming, the profits earned by labour, that produces the conflict. 
It is only cooperation which treats capital as one of the natural 
expenses of production, admitting its right to its proper price and 
no more; and by thus limiting its absorbing power puts an end to 
the eternal conflict which everybody deplores and nobody terminates. 
In cooperation labour does not consider profit made until capital 
is fully requited for its aid. But that and all other costs of pro- 
duction being paid at market rates, labour claims the residue as its 
profit. 

A distinguished French writer on association, M. Réclus, says, 
‘Give the capitalist only one-third of the surplus profits, and the 
worker two-thirds.’ Mr. Edwin Hill replies :— 


In countries like India, where capital is comparatively scarce, it can and 
will command high terms in any agreement it may make with labour; whilst in 
North .smerica, where labour is scarce, labour can and will command comparatively 
high terms in its agreement with capital. It would seem a monstrous violation of 
abstract principle that, whilst in order to earn fifty guineas a low-class agricultural 
labourer must work hard for two whele years, Jenny Lind should obtain such a 
sum for one single song! But so it is—or rather was; and why? but that mere 
labourers are plentiful, whilst of Jenny Linds there was but one. 
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The argument of this paper is quite independent. of these cases, 
Workmen will buy capital at its price in the market, which will be 
ruled by the risks of the enterprise in which they employ it. That they 
propose to pay, whether at the labourer’s rate or at the Jenny Lind 
rate. When capital: came into this field of industry, men were 
necessitous and ignorant of its capacity for estimating its own services, 
Capitalists, therefore, hired labour, paid it its ordinary price, and took 
all profits. Cooperative labour proposes to reverse this process. Its 
plan is to buy capital, pay its full value, and itself take all profit. 
It is more reasonable and better for society. and progress that men 
should own capital than that..capital should own men. Capital is the 
servant, men are the masters, and when capital is in its proper place 
there will beno more discontent, no.more conflicts of industry. In 
competition capital buys labour. In cooperation labour buys capital: 
the whole distinction of principle lies there. Capital is used in co- 
operation and honestly paid for; but the capitalist is excluded. 
Capital is a commodity, not a person. The worker is the sole person 
concerned in cooperation. The capitalist sells his commodity to the 
workers. The capitalist has no position but that of a lender, no 
claim save for the interests for which he bargains, and, being paid 
that, he should not be permitted to reappear as a participant in the 
profits of labour. The capitalist being paid his proper interest, he has 
no more claim to any further payment than a landlord has to a second 
rent, or a coal merchant to a double discharge of his bill. 

It is labour being imprisoned in the cage of wages, that has 
inclined its ear to the sirens of State Socialism. Ferdinand Lassalle, 
Karl Marx, and Lord Beaconsfield—three Jewish leaders whose 
passion has been ascendency, and whose policy has been politics, 
have all sung in varying tunes the same song. Lassalle cried aloud 
to German workmen: ‘ Put no trust in thrift. The cruel, brazen 
law of wages makes individual exertion unavailing. Look to State 
help.’ Marx exclaimed: ‘ Despise the dwarfish redress the slaves of 
capital can win.’ Disraeli sent the Young England party to offer 
patrician sympathy, maypoles, and charity. Auguste Comte proposed 
confidence and a plentiful trencher. The Emperor Napoleon told 
French artisans that ‘ Industry was a machine working without a 
regulator, totally unconcerned about its moving power, crushing 
beneath its wheels both men and matter.’ They were all known by 
one sign—Paternal Despotism. They all sang the same song— 
‘ Abjure politics, party, and self-effort, and the mill of the State, which 
we shall turn, will grind you benevolently in a way of its own.’ State 
Socialism means the promise of a dinner, and a bullet when you 
clamour for it. It never meant anything else or gave anything else. 
If the expression is allowable to me, I should say—God preserve 
working-men from the ‘ Saviours of Society.’ 

In constructive cooperation everything turns upon the conception 
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of principle in the minds of those who are engaged in the work. The 
yeader understands the whole thing when he understands the lines on 
which that principle moves. Every chapter in the history of associa- 
tion consists of illustrations of the efforts made to get on these lines, 
and narratives of the adventures or success or failure in building upon 
them. Equitable industry proceeds upon the eternal line on which 
humanity must proceed—that of well-understood self-interest. The 
explanation of what this is, is very simple. The. self-interest—the 
mainspring of progress—which the better sort of artisans have 
at heart, is the self-interest of health, truth, generosity, justice, and 
moderate competence. The self-interest of man means, first, his 
health, of which temperance, not merely in diet but in pleasure, is 
the security; it lies next in truth, which means exactness of 
knowledge and expression, without which he moves in the dark 
and misguides others. It lies also in generosity, which means 
liberality.in disclosing truth and befriending helplessness, and self- 
effort of improvement in those who show signs of it. True self- 
interest is in justice, which gives all its force to the right and against 
the wrong act or the wrong judgment of others, lest self, losing force, 
sink under the patronage of charity. Industrial interest consists 
in the command of means of moderate competence by equitable 
association for the conduct of labour and division of profits, without 
which labour is a ceaseless strife, bringing the chance of splendour to 
the few and certain precariousness to the many—that danger and 
despair of every state which equity in industry alone can terminate. 
This new principle of equity has arisen without glamour, it has 
grown without friends, it has spread without conspiracy, and acquired 
power without injustice. Stronger than the sword, and loftier than 
charity, cooperation gives to labour an abiding grasp of its fruits, 
and supersedes benevolence by rendering the industrious inde- 
pendent of it. It seeks that organisation of labour and intelligence 
in which it shall be impossible for the industrious to be depraved, 
or mean, or poor, except by their own choice or their own act, which 
can bring no scandal and no remorse to society, which provides that 
neither baseness nor misery shall be any longer the necessity of their 
condition. All this cannot come soon, but it will come surely as 
thought and courage, patience and perseverance, shall put in force 
the new principle of industry. 

GrorGe JacoB HOLYoAKE. 
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THE LIMITS OF MODERN ART-CRITICISM. 


I am led by an article in the August number of this Review—a very 
brilliant one, entitled ‘A Familiar Colloquy on Recent Art,’—to 
appeal briefly and rather humbly to its author, and other men of the 
same high standard of capacity, about amenities and reticences 
which it seems to me they are called on to respect—revive—or, 
perhaps, to initiate. The article in question has not the weight of 
its author’s more careful work, though it is quite worthy of him asa 
model causerie. Still I think it reckless, crude, and ill-considered, 
in its adverse criticisms. It does not seem as if the author had 
overridden any genuine scruples, which would be altogether wrong ; 
but as if he had written just as he spoke, or heard others speak, in a 
drawing-room or a smoking-room. According to his rather un- 
favourable view of society, people seem to say much the same things 
in either place now. 

What is to be said here will not have the piquancy of conversa- 
tion, and I shall avoid the mention of names as far as possible, 
speaking as a friend of Mr. Burne Jones, and an admirer of his 
censor. And this is written partly at the instance of another person 
for whom that painter, his critic, and his critic’s critic, entertain the 
same strong respect and regard. So that these observations are made 
ex animo ; and though one critique has given rise to them, they may 
apply to a great many others. 

First, I rather object to the colloquial form of writing, where 
severe adverse criticism has to be done. The writer dodges behind 
his characters. It is not right to print sharp moral animadversion 
in the mouths of dummies, however prettily you may dress them up: 
and they enable you to use a style of touch-and-go insinuation which 
cannot be replied to. In personal discussion there is no harm in 
saying ‘People say this or that about you, and I want to know 
about it, believing them ’—because the other man can speak for 
himself. A licence is allowed when men face each other, which 
should not be taken in a conversation all on one side. 

Again, litera scripta manet. The sharpest things may often be 
said, when they ought not to be printed. The whole question of 
scandal, and scandalous newspaper writing, turns on printing in- 
timate conversations for all the world to read, and proclaiming that 
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which was said in the ear on the housetops. It is an indiscretion ; 
and it will certainly interfere, and gravely, with all freshness and 
confidence in society. It turns epigram into libel, and fun into 
malice. In short, criticisms may be flashed out, laughed at, and 
even remembered in the talk of a familiar clique, if they get no 
further than talk: they should be served up with their natural 
evanescent flavour and not printers-devilled. This applies more 
particularly to very clever men who live in ladies’ society: they 
ought not to print things as said before modest women, which they 
would not really say before them, unless, indeed, they have an un- 
derlying conviction that no women are modest, and that is matter of 
the very gravest statement, and not stuff to flavour a review. Be- 
sides, there is such a thing as self-control; and a gentleman of 
England should be able to restrain even his humour. 

Then as to painting, and Mr. Burne Jones’s pictures. I am in- 
clined to protest against the right claimed in this and other criti- 
cisms, of ignoring the artist’s technical skill, and criticising his work 
as if that did not exist. On the subject of painting, and now on 
that alone, ignorance claims authority of its own, and scholars who 
don’t know their lesson stand on the form to speak ex cathedra. I 
know that many well-read art-critics maintain that their mystery, 
like that of fencing in Peter Simple, consists in knowing nothing 
about it; but having made both books and pictures in my time, I 
must assert that pictures are not books, and should be treated in a 
different way. The fact is that the bullying power of a critic who 
avows his own ignorance, and appeals as an honest man to everybody 
else’s, is so great as to be overpowering. A painter cannot by his 
urt answer criticism which ignores his art: and the wordman is 
tempted to considerable owtrecuidance towards the workman, as in 
this critique. Mr. Ralph Burgoyne, the rough intellectual dummy, 
first contemptuously withholds contemptible opinion as to beauty and 
pictorial merit, and then he and the other men advance grave censure 
as to intellectual and moral result. He says that the only resource 
of the afflicted painter is to call his assailant fool or Philistine in 
Pompeian Greek or medieval Latin. I seldom use either word in 
any language: but I have a decided opinion as to the use of the 
term gentleman, and its cognate adjectives, and it seems to me that 
those who claim that name should, in these dangerous days, walk 
warily in print. 

The intellectual rough of the colloquy begins by saying he is not 
interested in technical excellence as such, and goes on to compare it 
to good bricklaying, as, for example, that of a ginshop. This is 
rather insolent, and, in fact, just the right way to shut up an anathe- 
matised artist. But it involves the assertion that painting has no 
more intellect or morals in it than bricklaying, and if that be the 
case, the painter ought not to be attacked about intellect and morals, 
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ashe is‘ the next page. But the truth is, as all art-students knowy 
that their skill and moral health or rightness are very closely related.. 
To look on human, i.e. female, beauty with the view of representing 
it is not like looking on it from any other motive, innocent or guilty. 
The act of painting affects the moral character of the painter, and 
the picture. No one ought to be or is allowed -to study in a life 
school till he has learnt the human form, i.e. its ideal anatomy, 
curves, chiaroscuro and colour, in the cast school. | He has to bring 
a good deal of acquired knowledge, ocular, mental, and manual, to 
bear on: his model when he first sees her: and the difficult and 
delightful manipulations, on which his success depends, leave him no 
time or thought for anything but themselves, when he comes to work 
from the life. A good student only thinks of his model on his canvas. 
There is, in fact, as every workman will tell you, a delicate pleasure 
in the curves and in the colour which the skilled workman enjoys, 
and which he desires to enable his critic to share. That is the use 
of skill: that is what distinguishes a picture from a book, as to idea, 
or from the natural objects themselves in pure transcript of nature. 
Skill wins, or ought to win favour by giving a pleasure of its own. 
To contrast pale crimson and grey in various shades and forms, is 
most delightful to anybody who can do it ; and he can convey a part 
of that pleasure to anybody who will really look at his work, which 
Mr. Burgoyne says he won’t do. 

Again, you do not understand a painting well enough to criticise 
it in a leading review—still less to criticise the motives of its painter 
upfavourably, and with disagreeable reiteration of his name—unless 
you know the difficulties involved, and they cannot be appreciated 
without some experience in manipulations. Try to copy an outline 
in pencil: if you can do that right, try a form in sepia; if you can 
do that, try it again on canvas, and feel how the intractable nature 
of the pig dwells in those uncompromising bristles, which refuse for 
hours of trouble to do anything you want. In your first attempts at 
simple things you will hardly be able to see that they are all wrong. 
Like everything else worth doing, painting is an advance up hills of 
difficulty, for the sake of fine things to be seen and done on the way 
or on the top, and the difficulties are great part of the things. Of 
these difficulties the human form affords the standard, undisputed 
from the days of Pheidias. He preferred it draped, at least on the 
female side; so do I, so beyond all question does Mr. Burne Jones, 
and doubtless so does his critic. In that we are all at one. Never- 
theless, that form undraped always has been a central standard of 
competence in art, and the difficulties of rendering it, light, shade, and 
colour, have very much to do with any painter’s choice of it as his 
object. He must show himself equal to it, if no more; I think our 
leading painters take this view of it, and that Millais and Leighton 
have been influenced by feelings of this kind in their choice of 
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subject. Any one who has drawn the female form from the cast 
knows it is the highest reward of the master to succeed with it from 
life ; alk say the same, from the Greeks to the Renaissance (and that 
begins with Niccolo Pisano) and cn from Cellini to Etty. The out- 
sider who . knows what he likes can say what he likes, and he always 
does so, and has the best of it. But he is not in a proper position to 
talk about the painter’s moral standard. He ought not, on the 
ground of technical ignorance, to be oracular about motive—a 
tendency often observable in the intellectual rough. It is his pleasing 
manner to talk of manual skill—just as if it were only manual (which 
has been considered), then as if it demoralised and committed the- 
student orworkman. The Great Briton asserts or implies a notion that 
every painter is a person of degraded and sensual mind, from the studies 
and practice of his profession. I abhor tu quoques, and have a much 
higher opinion of the morality of the race and clan to which I belong 
than that expressed in the familiar colloquy. But I do not think 
my fellow-countrymen, or any of them, so good or so cold as either 
not to see or to receive harm by seeing the beauty of Mr. Jones’s 
works. To wrangle about beauty in the portrait of a woman, or in 
the ideal of an angel, which is sure to retain some feminine likeness, 
is an utter weariness, Before one disputes with one man about the 
morals of a third, one should know more about both, and confess 
more about oneself, than ought on any account or anywhere to be 
made public. It is enough to say that in this matter every painter 
who does his best, and puts his heart into his work, really carries it 
on his sleeve for daws to peck at. So they do, and it is all right; 
but Mr. Mallock is a tereel-gentle. His beak and single are sharper : 
and his stoop, to say the least, far more unexpected. 

As was said, it is no use talking about colour, form or expression. 
With many men, it is an offence to know much about or earnestly 
study them. And men of that form must swing their clubs to their 
heart’s content in talk or newspapers, and so they do. But one thing 
I should like to say about my friend’s feminine ideals. I do not 
know what restraints young gentlemen now admit in their conversa- 
tion with ladies, especially when one of the latter is an atheist, and 
the other of ‘ imperfect reputation,’ whatever that may mean. But 
if I were in the society of women whom I could only judge by their 
looks, and who looked like Burne Jones’s ‘ Angels of Creation,’ or his 
‘Psyche,’ or ‘ Medea,’ or ‘ Creusa,’ or anybody he has painted in the 
Grosvenor Gallery this year, I should be particularly careful not to 
use any dubious expression whatever. I should not introduce the 
subject of spades for the sake of calling them by their right name. 
I should keep guard over my tongue, lest it strayed into anything 
savouring of ‘that flower of modern converse, the innuendo.’ I should 
be careful of my words in such women’s hearing, and afterwards, and 
of my thoughts in their presence, and afterwards. 
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We all speak of love as we find it; and I have certainly known 
Englishwomen not unlike those represented in these pictures, who 
bore great sorrows not unfaithfully as a cross, and were or professed 
themselves strengthened in such endurance by love of persons dear to 
them—their husbands, for example. The expressions at p. 295, put 
in the mouth of the esthetic dummy, appear to me somewhat out- 
rageous accordingly. Knowledge of women of our own race and 
time is not best acquired by hearing or reading scandal: still less by 
perusing the extraordinary works which formed part of old Mr. 
Laurence’s library. These, as I trust, his chronicler knows only by 
name; I never knew their names till I read them in the first edition 
of his chief work. But the fact that such books were illustrated by 
Giulio Romano and Sansovino,' and that Popes either winked at 
their existence, or more often strove against them honestly and 
vainly, ought to.add some charity to expressions used by English 
Catholics * about English women; and if that be all, about English 
artists as well. It is well to season Ultramontanism with Chris- 
tianity ; and one may hope that a critic who has acquired one may go 
on to the other. But such an expression as that of ‘exhausted ani- 
malism’ at p. 295, line 21, involves a very ugly and wanton accusa- 
tion, which no fair student of this painter’s works can read without 
grave indignation. 

Mr. Burne Jones’s name is coupled with M. Alma Tadema’s and 
M. Tissot’s, as if the painters had anything in common except perfect 
manual skill. This is harmless crudity; and the two last-named 
painters are well able to take care of themselves. But most men will 
admit the difference between ideal expression, antiquarian realism, 
and modern realism ; as motives of art, supplying subjects for pictures, 
I do not like the third, and I respect the second, but the first appears 
to be in fact identical with the motives of the highest written poetry. 
Mr. Mallock partly sees this, and goes on very sensibly from his 
pictorial studies to some parental lamentations over Mr. Swinburne’s 
misled genius, which I hope that gentleman will lay to heart; and 
if he should reply to them, it will not be bad reading. But I do not 
know what an attack on Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s new book has to do 
with a familiar colloquy on art, though it may be highly palatable to 
the extreme section of the Roman Catholic Church in this country. 


R. S. Tyrwuitt. 


1 See Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Life of Titian. 


* It is perhaps right to state that Mr. Mallock does not belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church, as the author appears to suppose.—ED. 
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THE CHINESE AS COLONISTS. 


Tue Chinese are, by common consent of all Western nations, pro- 
nounced to be an eccentric and impracticable race. And not without 
reason ; for, in nearly every characteristic which marks a people, they 
seem to be hopelessly antagonistic to nations occupying the western 
hemisphere, and usually included in the conventional term ‘ civilised.’ 
Oil and water would seem to be scarcely less reconcilable to each 
other than is the Chinaman to the European or American; and the 
greater the opportunities of intercommunication the less they appear 
likely to harmonise. Yet the Chinese do not, like most dark-skinned 
races, flinch or degenerate in the contact. On the contrary ; homo- 
geneous, sturdy, clannish, and enterprising, they not only hold their 
own, hand to hand and foot to foot, with more favoured races, but 
compete with them successfully upon Chinese soil, and bid fair to 
wrest from them the prizes of art, labour, and commerce even in 
their own territories. As a natural result, Chinese immigration has 
become a red rag to Australians and Americans alike, and the 
question of putting a decided stop to it, or so dealing with it as to 
keep it within manageable bounds, forces itself with daily increasing 
weight upon the attention of the several administrations concerned. 
Summarise the charges brought against Chinese immigrants by 
those most nearly interested, namely, british colonists and. United 
States citizens, and these may be stated as follows :—They are pro- 
nounced to be the scum of the population of the worst districts of 
China; they migrate without their families, and the few women they 
import are shipped under a system of slavery for the vilest purposes ; 
they introduce their own bizarre habits and ideas, and studiously 
eschew all sociability with colonists of other races ; they outrage public 
opinion by hideous immoralities ; they ignore or defy judicial and 
municipal institutions ; they form secret and treasonable associations 
amongst themselves ; they manage to afford, by their low miserable 
style of living, to undersell and underwork white men as mechanics, 
labourers, and servants ; they fail to take root in the soil, making it 
their aim always to carry home their gains to the old country, and 
even to have their bones conveyed back thither for interment; in a 
word, so far from seeking to become colonists or citizens in the true 
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sense of the terms, and striving to enrich or benefit the country of 
their temporary adoption, they are mere vagrants and adventurers, 
and that of a kind positively hurtful to the general welfare and 
progress. 

Some of these accusations are serious enough, and the remainder 
of the traits ascribed derive an importance which they would not 
otherwise possess from mere association with a race which has unfor- 
tunately rendered itself obnoxious. The object of this paper is to 
inquire how far the generally received opinion is to be accepted as 
correct, and whether any, and, if so, what, steps can be taken to 
remove or modify any difficulties which may actually lie in the way 
of acclimatising (so to speak) the Chinese upon a foreign soil with 
advantage to themselves and to those amongst whom they settle. 
It will be presumed, as a matter of course, that the Chinaman has as 
much right to emigrate, and claim for his motto the maxim ‘ Live 
and let live,’ as any other denizen of this earth’s surface. Any one 
thinking otherwise must seek elsewhere than in this paper for a 
refutation of his dog-in-the-manger doctrine. 

In dealing with the charges brought against the Chinese immi- 
grant it would seem only necessary to give attention to the more 
material ones of vagrancy, immorality, and insubordination. As 
regards those other traits which derive their importance from associa- 
tion rather than from any inherently objectionable features, it will 
suffice if their influence be not lost sight of when the question of 
remedial measures comes to be considered. Ifclannishness, patriotism, 
persistence in the habits and ideas to which one has been brought up, 
frugality, the desire to acquire money in order to lay it out at home, 
and a settled determination to lay one’s bones on native soil, can be 
characterised as crimes or objectionable traits, then many are the 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, and Americans, who cannot afford 
to throw:stones at the ‘ heathen Chinee.’ 

First, as regards the character of vagrancy ascribed to the Chinese 
immigrants asa class. This is to a certain extent merited, and it is 
a difficulty which, for some time to come at any rate, must beset the 
question more or less, seeing that it is of necessity chiefly the poor 
and wretched, who, finding existence at home impossible or in- 
tolerable, seek to better themselves by going abroad. But it is by no 
means the fact that it is solely the scum of the Chinese population 
who emigrate. It depends much upon the part of the country from 
which they may hail. The chief, indeed the only, provinces whose 
populations have thus far shown a tendency to overflow seaward, are 
those of Canton, Fukien, and Chekeang, and the principal points of 
embarkation are (commencing from the west and going northward 
and eastward) Haenan, Canton and Macao, Swatow and Chaochow, 
Amoy, Chinchew, and, to a limited extent, Wenchow and Ningpo. 
The Haenan people make their way principally to the Straits of 
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Malacca and that neighbourhood, where they find ready and useful 
occupation as domestic servants. The province of Canton and some 
of its eonterminous districts are drained through Canton and Macao, 
whence a vast number of mechanics and petty tradesmen yearly go 
southwards to the Straits and Australia, and eastwards to California ; 
and these ports have been the chief centres of the abominable traffic 
in coolies, which, fed as it has been by the refuse of a redundant 
population, has given to Chinese emigration the low character which 
is now universally attached to it. Swatow, Amoy, and Chinchew, 
although likewise outlets of late for coolies, were points of escape for 
the adventurous Chinaman long before the country was opened up by 
treaties, or coolie emigration was rendered practicable by the com- 
plicity of the foreigner; and it was from these districts principally 
that in those early times junks carried away the tradesmen, mechanics, 
agriculturists, fishermen, sailors, and hucksters, who had already 
formed large-and thriving communities in Java, Singapore, Malacca, 
Penang, and a hundred other places in the eastern seas, when 
English guns first woke up the echoes upon the Chinese coast. Thus 
tradition and association have alike helped to maintain the character 
of the emigrants who hailed from these particular districts, and to 
this day.they constitute the most respectable type of the migrating 
class, and are perhaps as little open to the charge of being the scum 
of the population as any emigrants in the world. From this it will 
be seen that whilst the refuse of the Chinese population does to a 
great extent foul the stream of emigration going on from the Chinese 
shores, there is nevertheless in it a vast, if not preponderating, 
element of that class who form the backbone of trade, and have as 
much interest in leading a quiet well-ordered life as any colonist who 
leaves the shores of Great Britain for the purpose of bettering his 
prospects. 

The notable immorality ascribed to the Chinese immigrant comes 
next.to be considered. That the Chinese are without the vices 
common to mankind, no one can for a moment pretend to maintain ; 
but the question is, are they so specially and hopelessly addicted to 
the grosser forms of immorality as to render it inexpedient to en- 
courage their introduction amongst Christian peoples? This query 
may safely be answered in the negative. Morality, although, properly 
speaking, a virtue hedged about with unmistakable limits, is prac- 
tically, and taking the world as it goes, at best but an elastic term. 
There is not a single nation, be it ever so Christian and civilised, in 
which immorality is not indulged in to a greater or less degree, and in 
which its practice is not tolerated by society so long as it is not 
obtruded too glaringly upon the public notice. Even religious and 
highly moral England has much to deprecate in this particular, and, 
if one may judge by what is to be seen every day in the streets, 
theatres, refreshment bars and rooms, places of entertainment, and 
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other public resorts in the principal towns, the evil, instead of dimi- 
nishing, seems to keep pace with the high-pressure rate of advance 
which marks every phase of life. But China is heathen, and, taking 
her with this qualification, it may be safely asserted that her people 
act more strictly up to their limited lights, and that their immoralities 
are fewer and far less obtruded upon the notice, than is the case in 
countries which have been vastly more privileged in the way of teach- 
ing, examples, and opportunities. 

It has been too much the habit with some travellers, newspaper 
correspondents, and other hasty observers, who have ventured to write 
about China, to pander to the preconceived notions of their readers 
by mocking at the pretended mental and moral characteristics of 
the Chinese, and representing that, with all their loud talking about 
codes and maxims of renowned sages, they are, practically and without 
qualification, a dishonest, treacherous, cowardly, cruel, and degraded 
people. But it is as false as it is unmanly so to picture them. As a 
matter of fact, and making due allowance for the proportion of evil 
which must exist in every community, they regard the writings of 
their sages with all the reverence which we give to Bibles and litur- 
gies in the West, and in the main carry out the excellent principles 
therein laid down most strictly in their social economy and personal 
relations. How otherwise could vast communities exist, as they do in 
China’s thousand cities, person and property secure, peace, happiness, 
and plenty universal, education encouraged, local and general trade 
flourishing, business contracts sacred, poverty exceptional, and vice 
only to be found if sought out in its own special haunts? It is true, 
famine and flood periodically devastate huge tracts of country, rebellion 
decimates whole provinces from time to time, official rapacity and 
cruelty find their victims, alas! too frequently ; cases of robbery, mur- 
der, infanticide, embezzlement, abduction, and other crimes are not 
uncommon; gambling houses, brothels, and opium-dens thrive, and 
are winked at by the executive ; and opium-smoking has its votaries in 
the most respectable family circles. But all these blots and blisters 
upon society are, in China as elsewhere, exceptions, not the rule ; and 
they are apt to attract the observation of the superficial traveller or 
bookmaker, while he shuts his eyes to, or purposely ignores, the back- 
ground of the picture, where may be seen the Chinaman as he is at 
home, an intelligent, patient, hardworking, frugal, temperate, domestic, 
peace-loving, and law-abiding creature. 

Thus much for the Chinese from a collective point of view. 
What this paper, however, has more directly to do with is the low 
character of that portion of the people which emigrate. Here circum- 
stances and associations have to be taken into consideration, and the 
two facts already noticed—namely, that it is chiefly the poor and 
wretched who leave the country, and that no respectable females ac- 
company the men—go far to explain how it comes to pass that they 
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appear to be addicted to so many and such serious vices. This ten- 
dency, however, seems to have been more markedly observed in the 
case of those Chinese who have migrated to San Francisco, and to a 
certain extent also in the Australian communities. It certainly can- 
not be said to characterise those who have found their way into the 
Malayan Archipelago, owing no doubt to the fact that, finding them- 
selves among kindred dark-skinned races, they have in most cases 
married, settled down, and become serviceable members of society. 
Their successful introduction amongst such races would go far to prove, 
at any rate, that, given the necessary encouragement and protection, 
as well as reasonable facilities for attaching themselves to the soil, 
they are capable of becoming as contented and useful workers as they 
are in their own country. 

As regards the insubordination and impatience of restraint ascribed 
to the Chinese immigrant, there is also something to be said both for 
and against. A frequent and well-founded occasion for complaint 
against the Chinese on this score has been their tendency to form 
secret associations, which, originally constituted in China for political 
purposes, are apt, when entered into abroad, to degenerate into con- 
spiracies to resist unpopular government measures, or to determine 
disputes between clans or factions by resort to force. In fact, the 
instant and implacable severity with which any attempt to form a 
Hoei or secret society in China is met by the executive, however neg- 
lectful or venal otherwise, and the comparative immunity from inter- 
ference which such associations have usually enjoyed elsewhere, except 
when brought into notoriety by some overt act of resistance to lawful 
authority, have had the effect of fostering the growth of the evil 
amongst Chinese communities abroad ; and until the same precautions 
are taken by foreign governments to check the tendency in the bud, 
as is the practice in China, these societies must always form a hotbed 
of intrigue and machination against the public weal. There seems to 
be but one remedy for the nuisance, and that is to prohibit by the 
severest penalties the formation by the Chinese of any clubs or 
associations whatever whose books and proceedings are not open to 
periodical supervision by the police authorities. Apart from this 
proneness to club together for defensive purposes, and which may be 
ascribed to governmental maladministration, rather than to any 
impatience of restraint inherent in the Chinese character, there is 
every evidence to show that the Chinaman, in his own country and 
in his normal condition, is willingly submissive to constituted autho- 
rity, and gladly accepts its obligations and restraints, so long as his 
rights as a man and a citizen are not unreasonably entrenched upon. 
Indeed, instances may be pointed out, all over China, in which large 
villages, which in Europe would rank as towns, pass a peaceful and 
unobtrusive existence, free from the supervision of either civil or 
VoL. IV.—No. 19. MM 
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military officials, and governed solely by a system. of ‘ancients’ or 
elders, by whom every dispute or difficulty is easily adjusted. 

Under this category may be ranged another characteristic notice- 
able in the Chinese immigrant, namely, his contempt for, and resist- 
ance to, municipal arrangements for the public good. This is a feature 
ef social economy quite foreign to a Chinaman’s ideas of what is 
necessary or expedient in the general interest. In China, if a chari- 
table or wealthy individual expends his spare funds in a public work, 
or if the government, or a club, or an association of householders 
more immediately interested take upon themselves to erect a bridge, 
pave a roadway, widen a street, improve the drainage, and such like, 
the general public gratefully accepts the boon, and avails itself of the 
advantages afforded. But, failing the occurrence of any such fortunate 
contingency, the Chinaman is content to take matters as he finds 
them, and never dreams of burdening himself or his neighbours with 
any obligations beyond what may be needful to keep body and soul 
together. Such a thing as an association for keeping streets clean 
and in repair, facilitating traffic, improving the drainage, securing 
general comfort and health, and otherwise promoting the public wel- 
fare, he is not accustomed to, and it is difficult to force upon his 
comprehension. No doubt he carries this prejudice with him into 
foreign lands, and thinks to live free of such superfluous luxuries, as 
he does in his own country. But the remedy of this weakness is a 
mere question of time and effort. It is not so very long since 
Western peoples were content to exist amidst surroundings fully as 
wretched, filthy, and obnoxious as anything now observable in 
Chinese cities ; and the reformation which has since proved possible in 
their case gives reason to hope that the Chinese are not incapable of 
a similar regeneration, could similar inducements and opportunities 
be afforded them. A proof of what is practicable in this respect may 
at this moment be quoted in the Chinese quarter of the foreign settle- 
ment of Shanghai, where the arrangements for the public welfare, 
supported and aided to a great extent by the Chinese population, 
would do credit to many a European town. 

Assuming the premises above set forth to be sound—namely, that 
the Chinese as a race are not hopelessly degraded nor insubordinate 
to reasonable restraint, that on the contrary they show every: evidence, 
when in their own country, of being an industrious, intelligent, frugal, 
temperate, peace-loving, and orderly people, and that. that portion of 
them which emigrate do not as a rule come from amongst the dregs 
of the population—the question very naturally presents itself, how it 
comes to pass that these people, when they go abroad, become meta- 
morphosed into such vicious, obnoxious members of society as to be 
positively hurtful to any community amongst whom they settle. The 
reason is ebvious to any one who has studied the Chinese in their own 
country, and is not inoculated by party or national prejudice. It is 
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that the many commendable traits by which their character is marked 
have not been sufficiently understood or encouraged, whilst their bad 
points, developed unfortunately by adventitious and unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, have not been dealt with in the manner best calculated to 
work an effectual remedy. Misappreciation and mismanagement have 
in fact been to a great extent, if not altogether, the true source of all 
our troubles with Chinese immigrants. And how can it be expected 
to be otherwise, when a government undertakes suddenly to bring 
within the scope of its legislative enactments tens and hundreds of 
thousands of an entirely alien race, without having them in any way 
represented in the executive, or without taking the precaution to see 
that some one member of the ruling power, at any rate, is familiar 
with the language, customs, and habits of thought of the people 
governed? Amovein this direction has fortunately been made of late 
in Hongkong and Singapore, and with on the whole favourable 
results, considering the partial nature of the measures adopted. But 
until this reform was introduced, and as is even now the case in 
Australia, the West Indian Islands, and the United States, it may 
safely be affirmed that there was no one in official circles who com- 
prehended one word of the spoken or written Chinese language, and 
that the members of the government one and all were utterly igno- 
rant of the peculiarities of the people whom they were set to govern. 
Here at once would be a fruitful source of mutual misunderstandings 
between the governing and governed, leading inevitably to exaction 
and harsh treatment on the one side, and to shrinking, isolation, dis- 
content, and despair on the other. 

Happily there seems to be a remedy for this untoward condition 
of affairs, and one not beyond the reach of accomplishment, if only 
the proper course be taken to adopt and apply it. Much may be 
effected in the first place by efforts to improve the type and condition 
of the Chinese who emigrate, and by encouraging female emigration 
in the case of those countries where the Chinaman finds himself 
thrown among peoples of alien race to himself, as, for instance, in the 
British Colonies and Western American States. This result can only 
be attained by international arrangement with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and, more than one Western power being concerned, it would 
be a happy thing if concerted action could be brought to bear so as 
to secure unity of purpose in the general interest. The Chinese 
Government, although always intolerant of the efflux of their people 
from their own dominions, have of late learned to accept the inevitable, 
and to show an interest in the welfare of their expatriated subjects, 
as has been evinced by the commission sent a few years ago to South 
America to inquire into the condition and treatment of their people 
there, and by their negotiations with more than one foreign govern- 
ment with a view to the legislation of emigration and its conduct 
upon humane and properly recognised principles. Nothing can have 
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a more mischievous effect than the attempts which have been made 
both in America and Australia to legislate upon the subject indepen- 
dently of the Chinese Government, and to place restrictions upon the 
influx of Chinese which are utterly opposed to treaty stipulations, 
and which foreign governments would certainly never tolerate in the 
case of their own subjects resorting to Chinese territory. Then, again, 
an entirely different system will need to be introduced in respect to 
the treatment of the Chinese who settle upon foreign shores. Every 
administration, within whose jurisdiction Chinese happen to place 
themselves, should lose no time in supplying itself, as a sine qua non, 
with respectable interpreters, competent both to speak and write the 
language—such men, in fact, as those who, under the enlightened 
policy of the British Foreign Office, have done so much of late years 
to smooth away the asperities of our relations with China itself—men 
who, on the one hand, can, by their experience of the Chinese cha- 
racter, pilot the Government into a discreet threading of its many 
intricacies, and on the other, by their familiarity with the language, 
court the trust and confidence of the people themselves. 

Another most effectual method of conciliating the Chinese, and 
inducing content in their minds whilst under an alien rule, would be 
to hold out encouragements to individuals from amongst their own 
number to merit the distinction of taking a part, however limited, in 
the administration of their affairs. The Chinese are, as has been 
advanced at the commencement of this paper, an eccentric people. 
Their mental architecture is so entirely different from that of any 
other race as to be simply unique, and to attempt to lead them toa 
result by any other process of thought or argument than that to 
which they have been accustomed is to court almost certain failure. 
Hence the wisdom of humouring them to a certain extent ; and this 
is nowhere more necessary than when dealing with them from an 
administrative point of view. The Dutch, with their usual acuteness, 
have detected this peculiarity, and met it in Java and their other 
Eastern possessions by appointing what are called ‘Capitan Cheena’ 
over certain sections of population, a species of small court magis- 
trates, in fact, to whom are relegated all cases, civil and criminal, of 
a petty nature arising amongst their several districts, and who are 
responsible to the higher courts for the mode in which these are dealt 
with. Important cases, as a matter of course, are treated by the 
Dutch authorities ; and a system of appeal, it is presumed, exists, 
so as to obviate corruption or injustice. The system is found 
to work well, and the Chinese like it; and example might with 
advantage be taken from it to introduce something of the same co- 
ordinate jurisdiction in other foreign states resorted to by Chinese. 
Could ameliorations of the kind described be once introduced, no 
long time would elapse before the results would show themselves in 
the increased attraction to foreign shores and happy settlement there 
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of a people who, if properly understood and dealt with, are certainly 
capable of proving the most tractable and useful colonists in the 
world. 

But, it may be argued, it does not suffice merely to establish the 
fact that the Chinaman is capable of becoming a useful colonist if 
properly understood and discreetly dealt with. There remains yet 
the difficulty of reconciling the white man to the damaging com- 
petition in the labour market to which he is subjected by the presence 
of the Chinaman, be he ever so quiet, good, and useful. The ex- 
perience of all modern colonisation goes to prove that the white 
working man cannot and will not tolerate the having to measure 
himself against coloured labour. Not only does it inevitably drive 
him out of the market, but its mere introduction amongst a com- 
munity of white men seems to have the direct effect of paralysing 
their energies and creating a lower scale of society with which the 
white working man can have no sympathy, be he ever so poor and 
starving; and the result is that he either takes his place above the 
black and employs him to work for him, or he sinks to something 
below and becomes demoralised and lost. 

This may be all very true, but it is open to question whether, as a 
consequence, the white man possesses the right to exclude the 
coloured man from sharing with him any portion of God’s earth, or 
competing with him in the great struggle for life which is the lot of 
humanity. A curse of servitude seems indeed to have been placed 
by an inscrutable Providence upon the coloured races, and however 
philanthropists may claim that the coloured man is by nature the 
equal of the white man, yet there can be no doubt that the time is 
still far distant when the coloured man can fit himself for the equality 
political and social which theoretically should be his. But the 
white man may well be content to assert the ascendency which a 
more advanced state of civilisation and intelligence has secured 
him, and to take the lead politically of his darker brother. There 
can be no justice in his attempting to appropriate likewise the 
loaves and fishes that should be common to all, or to grudge to the 
coloured man the fruits of labour earned by the sweat of his own 
brow. If the interests of the two races clash, or harmony of senti- 
ment and action be found difficult, it is for the government of the 
country concerned to meet the case by judicious legislation, which 
shall insure to every class the enjoyment of its reasonable and 
legitimate rights. For the masses to interfere, and to say, ‘ This or 
that shall not be so long as it does not suit us,’ is to throw contempt 
on all government, and sooner or later to bring about a condition 
of anarchy dangerous alike to all. The latest accounts from San 
Francisco report that vast bands of working men have associated 
themselves by oath to stop the immigration of the Chinese altogether, 
and, if needs be, to destroy any Pacific mail steamer that attempts to 
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introduce them. But let the case be reversed, and let a Chinese 
mob attempt such a high-handed measure as against American or 
other foreigners arriving upon their native shore—an outrage they 
would be quite capable of if driven thereto in retaliation—and what 
would be the consequence? Treaty rights would be instantly quoted 
against the disturbers of the peace, and the ‘ inevitable gunboat’ 
would forthwith appear on the scene to maintain these rights by force 
of arms. The white man, in fact, considers himself entitled to 
bring China and her commercial resources under tribute to his un- 
tiring enterprise and greed of gain, and the least he can do is to 
tolerate the admission into his own lands of Chinese whose object in 
resorting thereto is not so much to acquire wealth as to find bread 
for their daily needs. 

The question very naturally suggests itself, what is then to be 
the future of the Chinese in Australia and America? It is difficult 
to make a forecast on this head with any approach to precision in 
view of the ever-varying phases which mark the political atmosphere 
in these days. In the United States especially paroxysms of political 
fever so continually agitate individual States, and even at times the 
nation at large, that he would be a bold man who would presume to 
predict what will be the condition of the country or any section of the 
population a hundred or even fifty years hence. One thing, however, 
it would seem allowable to assert without risk of mistake, The 
Chinaman is by tradition and education a monarchist, regarding 
autocracy as the only reasonable form of government ; and he thrives 
best under its sway, so long as his just rights are respected. For the 
elective franchise he is entirely unfit, nor would he care for the 
privilege of exercising it if thrust upon him. After generations of 
association with white races and experience of the advantages of 
freedom of thought, the case might be different ; but until his nature 
is materially modified, and the scope of his aims and wants becomes 
more extended, he progresses more safely led than leading. It follows 
that, whatever may be the political changes that may transpire in 
the countries to which Chinamen resort, their condition will be the 
happiest for themselves and the safest for the country concerned if 
they are dealt with as a subject people, and, as has already been re- 
marked, as a community possessing abnormal characteristics, and 
therefore needing otherwise than ordinary treatment. 

The preceding remarks represent the opinion of many who have 
been able to judge of the Chinese merely from observation of them in 
their own country, and apart from foreign associations and influences. 
But, as a matter of fact, little or no attention has been given to their 
condition and character as colonists abroad beyond the one-sided and 
sweeping condemnation of them which it has been the purpose of 
this paper to deprecate; and until full information upon these heads 
can be obtained, it may be to a certain extent unsafe to come to @ 
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i i to the proper course to be pursued in dealing 
pr dagenamgae pat ome method of acquiring this infor- 
- tion, and one that would have a most happy effect in conciliating 
a . tisf ing the Chinese immigrants themselves, would be to appoint 
" lic catalan of responsible persons, some of whom should 
: - and write the Chinese language, to visit all the places resorted 
i “ Chinese, and to make it their duty to ascertain from po _— 
themselves what grievances they have to complain of, what di os “4 
lie in the way of their harmonious incorporation with other — Sy 
and generally what remedial measures the circumstances of the case 


demand. Great Britain, as having an important interest in the 


results of such an inquiry, and as a power which is always — in 
the van where a policy of progress, enlightenment, and — y is 
eoncerned, might very well take upon herself this duty, an ; we ron 
be no doubt that she would have the grateful —, 0 - 
Chinese government and people in the undertaking, as wes as - 
sympathy of other nations interested in the satisfactory solution o 


the problem. W. H. Mepuvrsz. 
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Tue least of the Laureates translated in 1788 the Poetics of Aristotle, 
and if one may go on to give the thoughts of Aristotle in the words 
of Pye—‘nec levus vetet ire Picus’—this was the doctrine of the 
first great critic as to the relation between Epic and Tragedy :— 


Tragedy, as well as the epopee, may attain its end without representation, and 
discover its merit by being read ; therefore if itis better in other respects, no objec- 
tion can be raised from the representation since that is not absolutely necessary. 
Tragedy, then, has every requisite in common with the epopee, since it may equally 
use verse, with the additional ornaments of music and scenery, which are no small 
parts of its composition, and which render the pleasure it excites more striking. 
It is, therefore, affecting, both when it is read and acted. And it possesses another 
advantage in having the period of its duration confined to a shorter space; for 
being, as it were, condensed, it is more agreeable than if it were protracted through 
a longer succession of time. What would be the effect, for example, if the 
CEdipus of Sophocles were to be put into as many versesas the Iliad? It may 
further be added that the epic imitation has less unity, since there is no epic poem 
that cannot furnish subject for several tragedies. . . . If tragedy, then, excelsin all 
these circumstances, as well as in the effect produced by the art itself... . it 
will certainly be more excellent than the epopee, because it attains its end more 
effectually. 


The last of the Laureates—thus far— who has followed Wordsworth 
in restoring dignity to an office which in itself has no dignity, by 
accident of its association with his genius, appears to be of Aristotle’s 
mind. After achieving absolute success as a lyric poet, and in the 
Idylis of the King so dealing with heroic themes as, like Spenser, to 
moralize his song and earn like right to be held ‘a better teacher 
than Scotus or Aquinas,’ Mr. Tennyson, now in the fullest ripeness 
of his power, seeks to scale another height, and nerves himself for 
generous attempts at tragedy. Before we look at his plays hitherto 
produced—hitherto, for it is to be hoped that more will follow—let 
us ask how the public stands affected towards such endeavours. 

Though Aristotle truly says that ‘ Tragedy may attain its end 
without representation, and discover its merit by being read,’ the 
pleasure given in the reading should be produced by the same art 
which gives delight in the hearing when the play is spoken with 
action from the public stage. The finest genius may be in some 
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degree misspent on the production of such bastard breed of thought 
as an unactable dramatic poem. But who shall decide what is un- 
actable? Given a story with a soul to it, and in itself thoroughly 
interesting ; then let it really be a poet who so tells it in dramatic 
form that it can all be heard through at one sitting; let the actors, 
having intelligence enough to feel what they are saying, put their 
souls into the representation; and let the audience, having enough 
of simple earnestness to feel what they are hearing, be in fair natural 
accord with the true music of life,—and at once a play is actable that 
would be intolerable on the lips of actors or in the ears of audiences 
who are now finding pleasure, let us say, in the two or three hundredth 
representation of Pink Dominos at the Criterion Theatre. 

In the great days of the English drama, beyond a combination of 
these elements of pleasure, there was nothing to define the actable. 
Two or three poets of highest genius achieved mastery in their art, 
and produced plays from which laws of dramatic composition might 
be deduced even more fully than they were drawn by Aristotle from 
works of the Greek tragedians. But the utmost freedom might be 
taken and allowed. Dozens of young poets, quick of fancy and 
familiar with energetic life, would tell their stories swiftly through, 
each in its own shape of power and beauty, and none subject to 
pedantic rule ; an elder poet, like George Chapman, might éven stay 
the action of his play—as he does largely in The Revenge of Bussy 
@Ambois—to indulge in philosophic thought, and still carry his 
audience with him. At the same time Comedy was rescued from the 
clowns who had laid rude hands on her, and raised by Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson to her place of honour by her sister’s side. 

Are the poet and the actor never again to be as thought and 
voice together? Is the merit of such tragedy as the genius of this 
and future generations may produce, to be discovered only by being 
read, and its end to be attained always without representation? If 
so, there is much risk of failure among us in production of the best 
work of imagination. For with the sense gone from the poet’s mind 
that he is making visible a piece of life in action, with one principle 
of life for the main spring to it, the writer will expand his dialogue, 
enlarge his acts, let diffuse thought replace action and passion, and 
be more and more tempted to turn plays into dramatic poems, which 
are but narrative and didactic works affecting to be what they are 
not. Written as narrative poems, made lively in Homeric fashion 
by free interchange of dialogue, such inventions might be vigorous, 
and even compact of form, when if they come abroad as plays, how- 
ever great their worth, they look but dropsical. 

I will not believe in the extinction of an English poetical and 
acted drama. The want is not of poets; and it is even remark- 
able that in our English poetry of this nineteenth century there 
is evidence of a very strong impulse toward dramatic utterance. The 
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want is not of public; we are men of like passions with our fore- 
fathers, are far more numerous than any generation of our forefathers, 
and the proportion is far greater of those whom culture should have 
prepared for higher pleasures of the mind. We have imaginations 
eraving to be fed; we pay substantial thanks to those who satisfy ug 
well with clever story-telling, and we still give our hearts most readily 
to the tale that has most in it of the deeper truth of life. Is the 
fault in the actors? Hardly there. It is true that they are untrained 
in the language of poetry, and quite unused to look into its depths; 
but it is to be said of many that what little they do is so well done 
as to show abundant aptitude for doing more. They have cleared 
their profession also during the last thirty years of much that had 
become associated with it as occasion of discredit; and it is doubtless 
a fact that the best actors of-our day would be proud to become 
habitual interpreters of thoughts of men of genius, to pass from 
buffoonery to comedy, from the tricks of melodrama to the truths of 
human passion, and from French piquancy to English wit that has 
a strain of wisdom in it. But if we have poets, audience, and actors, 
why should it be impossible to bring them into right accord with 
one another ? 

Of the poets, presently. Of the audience, it is to be remembered 
that it is supplied out of a very large number of men much differing 
in degree of healthy culture. Conditions of health may be wanting 
even in asection of society that has refinement of a certain kind, with 
abundant although undeveloped means of improvement, and that may 
even affect fastidious elegance. Not very many years ago subscribers 
to the Opera flinched even from Mozart. Night after night changes 
were rung on the works of Donizetti and on other music quite as 
flimsy in its texture. When a Mozart night came, the aspect of the 
house was changed; fashion had stayed at home—or rather was gone 
gadding in other directions—and the house was full of thoughtful 
faces, many of them bent over music books, with ears intent on every 
note. Since. that time the musical taste of the whole people, inclu- 
ding the world of fashion, has had its standard raised. And how? En- 
tirely by the courage of a few earnest musicians who have advanced from 
little to more, until now, when they can count on filling the largest 
hall in London with an audience delighting thoroughly in the true 
poetry of music. Some will remember Musard’s Concerts, consisting 
largely of dance music, upon which even Jullien’s with his big drums 
and claptrap effects were an improvement, because his honest love 
for his art caused him always to put one piece of true thought and 
feeling in the programme. The true then gradually won by its own 
strength upon the false, until even M. Jullien had his Mozart nights 
and Beethoven nights. And now a reconquest of England has almost 
been achieved for music; but has yet to be attempted for the drama. 
It has been achieved entirely by devotion to the highest interests of 
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their art in a few men who have had the power of directing public 
entertainments. 

Anyone may now witness any day during the London season the 
deep settled enjoyment of the executive musician, putting his whole 
soul into his part of a quartet or a sonata that wants as much help 
from his mind as from his fingers for the due performance of it. He 
is far happier than he was when he played ‘ British Army Quadrilles ;’ 
happy as many of our good actors will become when a few earnest 
men among themselves, whose position gives them also the power of 
directing public entertainments, shall have followed the lead of the 
musicians, and met, as they surely will, with like success, 

Of course there still are lower tastes in music which must have 
their satisfaction, and for them the Music Hall is tuneful ; but for 
the large body of the cultivated public, the musicians have made 
music what it ought to be. They did not point to the low forms of 
art in which they saw audiences delighting, and tell us that so it 
must remain, because the fault lay in the public taste. 

It must be said also, in justice to our theatres, that better views 
of management than those which have delayed the restoration of 
the stage to its true functions, are giving here and there encourage- 
ment to hope. The management of the Lyceum has been influenced 
worthily by Mr. Irving’s zeal for the honour of his art ; and if in that 
house so capable an actor were only supported by a company like 
that which in memorable days Mr. Phelps formed at Sadler’s Wells, 
trained to give life to the whole substance of a drama, we might 
again find room for poetry upon the stage. Both at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre and the Court there are now companies of actors 
able to do justice to every detail of such plays as they have under- 
taken hitherto. If they represent a school of good actors restrained 
in their art by rather too much awe of the indolent exquisite who sits 
in the stalls and thinks passion a bore, the sort of no-being on whose 
head Ben Jonson emptied again and again the vials of his wrath, 
that awe—rather too evident in the days of the late Mr. Robertson’s 
comedies—is distinctly growing less. Olivia at the Court Theatre 
has a touch of English literature in it, and is acted with due feeling. 
It has earned a true success, although there is something whimsical 
in the nature of a very serious play drawn from the Vicar of Wake- 
field by a dramatist without a sense of humour. The adaptation 
from the French now being acted at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
under the name of Diplomacy, owes its success to a bit or two of 
honest acting, and especially to the heartiness with which two ex- 
cellent artists, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, take advantage of what oppor- 
tunities the story gives them for expression of strong feeling. The 


touches of real energy seem wonderful to an audience accustomed-to 


admire the indolent ease with which scenes are slipped through by 
representatives of young gentlemen in society, who caWoue another 
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‘old man,’ affect a venerable yet easy knowledge of the world, slouch 
up and down, loll on chairs, talk as they lean over a fireplace, some- 
times with their backs turned to the audience, and, to impress an 
innocent public still more with the ‘ease’ of this school of acting, 
deliver themselves as much as possible with cigarettes between their 
teeth. Their ancestor, Ben Jonson’s Asotus, ‘ walked most commonly 
with a clove or pick-tooth in his mouth.’ But the toothpick may 
be the next dramatic property. Diplomacy has an artificial plot of 
the very French school, which gives opportunity for acting. Its 
dialogue brings out dramatic situations, but has in itself no merit. 
Here and there it has to be supported on the crutches of an oath to 
give an air of easy vigour. This is one bit of its dialogue—apparently 
regarded by the audience as a gem—quoted as nearly as the words 
can be remembered :—* When a man dangles about a woman and 
can’t leave her, he is spooning ; but when he dangles and can’t eat, 
damn it, it’s love!’ The privilege of hearing this kind of wit upon 
the English stage is certainly not one of the things of which the 
price is far above what they are bought and sold for. It would be a 
mistake to say that all this is but a necessary acting down to the 
level of fashion. What are called fashionable audiences may be 
not unwisely desired; but it should not be forgotten that they 
have to be drawn from a section of the people which has, cer- 
tainly in as large proportion as any other section, its due share of 
earnest, energetic men and women. The frivolous, being led easily, 
would soon disclose their better natures if frivolity and listlessness 
went visibly out of request: and for the rest, if either sort of patron, 
the thoughtless or the thoughtful, could only be attracted to the 
theatre by an exclusion of the other, there can be no doubt, in 
the interests of actors and their art, which of the two sorts that 
should be. 

Only in one respect there is a condition wanting that should 
make it easy for the actors to do what has been so well done by the 
musicians. Leading musicians who have taught the public to appre- 
ciate the higher beauties of their art, have been themselves attentive 
students of the great composers. From familiarity with the chief 
works of genius in music, they have caught their enthusiasm, and 
have qualified themselves to lead the public taste. Very few of our 
London managers and: actors know anything at all of the great wealth 
of dramatic literature gathered in the days of Elizabeth and James, 
from which, with less reshaping than is needed in the adaptation of 
a novelty from Paris, English audiences of our day could be refreshed 
abundantly, and strengthened for a right enjoyment of the wit and 
poetry that is still breathing among us. There is no lack of wit and 
constructive skill in some of the dramatists who earn successes on the 
present stage—a ready wit that would enable them, if they found lite- 
rature in demand, to produce what they now fail to produce, comedies 
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that ‘may attain their end without representation, and discover their 
merit by being read.’ Ignorant of dramatic literature, dead to the 
higher life of the stage, for generation after generation managers 
have bound their minds in slavery to petty stage conventions of their 
day. Their knowledge of dramatic literature is confined to certain 
plays of Shakespeare, which they act at odd times and invariably 
think they can improve. Though in a play of Shakespeare’s every 
part has its distinct relation to the whole, the managers exercise 
their own traditional indiscretions. Fortified by custom that finds all 
thought for the impotent, they would smile superior to any suggestion 
that, for example, the constant excision from the play of Hamlet of 
the character of Fortinbras is mutilation equal to the lopping off of a 
right arm, and partly frustrates the main intention of the play. But 
Shakespeare himself they must adapt to what they call the present 
stage conditions, which are indeed in such matters deplorable enough. 
Let any other poet, dead or living, be in question, and ‘ the practical 
requirements of the stage’ exclude him, or make havoc with his work. 
This sort of professional view is that of the empirical doctor, who 
shuts up the art of healing in his pill and salve, and shakes his head 
over the whole science of medicine. He is a practical man, and does 


not choose to 
tempt with wandering feet 


The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyss, 

that possibly may swallow up his capital. Ignorance is full of fear, 
and knows how easily it may stumble in the dark. In the great days 
of our drama, poets themselves took part in the business of the theatre 
as actors and managers, and they were, with very few exceptions, 
men bred at the universities. Our modern actors, if they pleased, 
could easily acquire the knowledge that would strengthen a just 
pride in their profession, and enable them to lead the public to its 
higher pleasures. 

The impulse of our English poets towards dramatic writing has 
been marked throughout this century. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
though not dramatists, began with dramatic writing, and even Charles 
Lamb tried at the beginning of this century his tragedy of John 
Woodvil; such attempts testifying to the continued power of this 
form of writing to draw to itself the efforts of young men of genius. 
Indeed, it may be that in our day there are few clever writers of any 
kind who have not in time of their youth gone through an attack of 
the dramatic fever and thrown out a play or two, as surely as a child gets 
measles and throws out a rash. In some happy hour a play so written 
is usually burnt. But if the temptation be strong on men who want 
the true dramatic genius, how powerfully must it draw those who are 
apt. Byron wrote play after play, and two of Shelley’s grandest ut- 
terances are dramatic. Actable or unactable, John Webster would 
have praised the Cenci. The Church itself yielded a dramatist in 
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Milman, and if the healthy reaction in favour of Elizabethan literature 
led for a time some playwrights tothe use of a poor mock Elizabethan 
style, instead of being as true to their own day in bold freedom as the 
Elizabethans were to theirs, yet there were dramatists, at times, like 
Sheridan Knowles, with a sufficient-cunning in their craft. The 
author of The Provost of Bruges, Love's Sacrifice, and The Wife's 
Secret, Mr. George William Lovell, died a few weeks ago full of years 
and honours, earned not as a dramatist, although he had real skill as 
a dramatic poet, but as secretary to the Phenix Fire Office in Lom- 
bard Street. The old music at its wildest seemed to ring again in 1850, 
when, after the death of Thomas Lovell Beddoes, his Death’s Jest Book 
was published. Macready’slove of poetry produced him new parts in 
plays of high aim that without being masterpieces gave much pleasure 
to the public, Talfourd’s Jon for example, and Mr. Browning’s Blot in 
the Seutcheon, which, although the most pathetic of its author’s plays, 
hasartificial rhetoric, is the least noble and—perhaps through influence 
of the actor for whom it was written—-least fitted for the stage by 
reason of some staginess. But surely there will some day be an 
English stage that will act, and an English audience that will heartily 
enjoy, such pieces as Mr. Browning’s Lwria, or his Retwrn of the 
Druses. Sir Henry Taylor has written actable plays as well as. the 
dramatic poem of Philip van Artevelde, one of the best examples in 
our literature of a way of composition that even here is in its form 
not good, though everywhere admirable in its substance. A play 
suffers inevitably by loss of its advantage in being confined to such a 
space that it can be read or witnessed at one sitting and at once pass 
whole into the mind. Practice of modern poets may in a few excel- 
lent examples contradict that principle, but the practice is a modern 
one that has come up since the decay of the acted drama, and will surely 
die out when the drama has recovered health. But I believe that 
also in our days a play will best attain its end without representation 
by making itself most fit to be acted. Mr. Swinburne began by giving 
clear evidence of dramatic genius, in the manner of the Greeks, and, 
having first made his mark with Atalanta in Calydon, has since 
written Hrechtheus, and the dramatic poem of Bothwell. Mr. Brown- 
ing has been turned out of his own proper path by the bar set across 
it, for he is essentially a dramatist; and now we have two plays by 
Mr. Tennyson. 

It may be said that Mr. Tennyson has had a hearing as an acted 
dramatist ; that his Queen Mary was produced at the Lyceum with 
but moderate success. The play of Queen Mary was not produced. 
The part, or a part of the part, of Queen Mary was taken out of it, 
with characters inseparable from that part. Some of the most dra- 
matic scenes of the play were dispensed with, and the whole success of 
what remained depended on the actress who’ should represent Queen 
Mary. Had the actress been a Rachel or a Ristori, the success would 
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have been great. From the first act there were omitted on the stage 
the first and second scenes and part of the third. The play began with 
the dialogue between Noailles and Courtenay in the third scene. From 
the second act the first and third scenes were omitted, with the latter 
part of the second scene, and the close of the fourth scene, from the 
rising of Gardiner, which is the original elose of the act. From the 
third act the first, second, third, and fourth scenes were omitted. From 
the fourth act, the first and second scenes were omitted, with much of 
the third, and the first scene of the fifth act was joined to the close of 
the fourth. These changes involved omission of such first elements of 
the dramatic interest of the play as lie in the characters of Cranmer, 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt, and of Sir Ralph Bagenhall. King Philip’s 
part, which is not a large one, was well acted by Mr. Irving, and 
there was some good scenery. But none could tell from that perform- 
ance what would be the dramatic effect of a real acting of Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s Queen Mary. 

From time to time there will be opportunities of showing, by 
reference to the work of other writers, that with the revived spirit of 
nationality, warmed by an interest never so deep as now in questions 
of individual life and duty, our English Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century would again speak through a vigorous and healthy drama, 
were the players once again true fellow-workers with the poets. But 
we cannot do better than begin by pointing to Mr. Tennyson’s two 
recent historical dramas, Harold and Queen Mary. 

One character is common to them both; they are intensely 
English; and each takes its story from a period of our history in 
which the heat of contending interests and passions went to the 
shaping of a mighty change. One has for its theme the Norman 
Conquest, the event which helped to form the future of the English 
people ; and the other shows the years of fiery trial that produced 
the Reformation of the English Church. Each play, therefore, has 
greatness in its theme. In each there is clear unity of purpose, with 
rare skill in reproducing the diversity of interests and passions out of 
whose wildly contending forces came at last a settled and a quiet 
strength. In each play also the characters are many, but there is 
not one without distinctive features; and the more important are 
developed fully into natural proportions, with firm outline and 
variety of light and shade. The charm of style, the sense of lite- 
rature in the whole texture of thought, is, of course, inseparable 
from a true poet’s work, and could not be wanting in either of these 
plays. 

Harold is, as it stands, a complete tragedy, and wants only 
proper actors to secure success upon the stage. Queen Mary, al- 
though richer in variety of colour, not only exceeds the bounds of a 
work that can conveniently be witnessed or read at one,sitting, but, 

while it is in many passages intensely dramatic, has afew scenes or 
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parts of scenes which are excellent as narrative, yet wanting in 
dramatic utterance. Our best plays consist of a succession of scenes in 
which the speakers are persons whose lives so touch one another as 
to develope action and passion, or excite a lively human interest in 
the mere contact of their thoughts. When Shakespeare passes over 
undramatic matter that must yet be told, and brings in ‘two gentle- 
men meeting’ whose dialogue shall make it known, he allows few 
words to them, using them swiftly to disencumber other scenes of 
details that would lessen their dramatic force. The finest plays are 
those in which every scene deyelopes a strong interest from the 
relation to each other of the persons who appear in it. Whenever 
in this respect there is want of conflict, contrast, or dramatic in- 
terest, the play becomes narrative poem. In the best Greek plays 
heralds and messengers spoke only what produced deep feeling in 
those who listened ; their narratives were set in essentially dramatic 
situations. They were the French dramatists who made their plays 
dull by furnishing heroes with male friends and heroines with female 
friends to whom they were to confide what our English playwrights ex- 
pressed more worthily by a solilogquy—the showing of unspoken 
thought. Those confidential dialogues are somewhat dull when the 
best passion is put into them, because there is between those who speak 
together no really dramatic attitude of mind to mind. Not only in 
Shakespeare, but in all our best writers of plays, there is the live- 
liest attention to this point. In a play like Macbeth there is an un- 
broken series of combinations of the persons of the story under 
conditions that excite strong interest. But let any one glance over 
such a play as Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster, and in that also 
it will be found that there is not a scene which has not such interest 
in the relation of its persons to one another. This is true also 
throughout of Mr. Tennyson’s Harold, but it is hardly true through- 
out of his Queen Mary. The difference is, no doubt, due to the fact 
that partly the accepted want of a stage for works of the dramatic 
poet, and partly the great wealth of material for any play on such a 
theme, caused Mr. Tennyson rather to plan Queen Mary as a 
dramatic poem than as a play. But Harold clearly shows that the 
hand which shaped Queen Mary as we have it now, has all the 
cunning necessary to reshape it into the form necessary to a full 
success upon the stage. Many would be glad to have it in two 
forms: as it is now, for reading; and in a version for the stage that 
should deprive it of no characteristic feature, but abridge by con- 
densing scenes or parts of scenes in which the form of narrative is 
least dramatic. 

Every true work of art must have its point of unity, and that is 
wanting in no poem of Mr. Tennyson’s. In a play, which is above 
all things a story of human action, the point of unity must lie in 
some principle of life, that comes home to all men and secures the 
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interest of all. In Harold this may be expressed in words of Harold, 
‘ Better die than lie.’ A man who has lived nobly in that faith, and 
dies in it, yields to conditions of the uttermost expediency, conditions 
appealing not to selfish aims, but to his tenderness of love, his gene- 
rosity, his patriotism. Nevertheless, throughout a play English in 
every tone, there runs to the last the English keynote, ‘ Better die 
than lie.’ The story begins with signs in the heavens and, in forms 
of medizval superstition, signs and dreams and mystical foreshadow- 
ings that all point to the close, when Norman William shall be King 
of England, beside Harold dead upon the battle-field. The old 
Church feuds are here, and Edward the Confessor, weak devotee, half 
prophet with a gift of second sight. There is strife between Saxon 
and Norman; strife in Northumbria between sons of Godwin and the 
sons of Alfgar of Mercia ; while Alfgar’s daughter Aldwyth, widow of 
King Griffyth, whom Harold had overcome in Wales, is ready to stir 
perilous war if she may win by it Harold on whom she has set her 
heart. Harold, brave, wise and gentle, soul of truth; his brother 
Tostig impulsive, passionate ; his sister the Queen, prompt to take 
Tostig’s part, his brother Leofwin, apt to vex him, and their brother 
Gurth, sturdily faithful to all, make the group of those who are of 
Godwin’s house. It is no weak sign of dramatic power, and of the 
forethought that cunningly prepares for every turn in a well-con- 
structed play, that all these elements of the story are in action during 
the first scene, within which Harold, seeking rest and change, obtains 
Edward’s permission to ‘ hunt and hawk beyond the seas.’ ‘Go not 
to Normandy—go not to Normandy, Edward murmurs. But Harold 
has leave to cross to Flanders, and in the second scene, which is not 
less dramatic, bids farewell in her garden to the King’s ward, Edith, 
whom he loves. Forebodings rise among the tender thoughts, and 
when the lovers have parted, Aldwyth, who has watched them, closes 
the act by preparation to stir strife in the North, that she may force 
Harold, the son of Godwin, to stay it by marriage with herself, 
daughter of Alfgar. 

The second act opens with the wreck of Harold on the coast of Nor- 
mandy. He falls among the wreckers who had hung out their false 
lights. He is seized by Guy, Count of Ponthieu, who will deliver 
him to William. Harold among the wreckers and faced by the 
rough Count Guy; Harold in the clutch of William who has ran- 
somed him, who detains him with false smile of friendship and means 
to extort from him a promise to uphold the pretension of the Norman 
to the English crown ; the cruelty and craft of William, and the rising 
force of claim after claim upon Harold for the promise that could 
not be kept, are set forth with unflagging vigour. Harold hears of 
the tumult raised in Northumbria by the violence of Tostig, of ruinous 
strife that could be stayed only if he were there. He sees his brother 
Wulfnoth, long hostage in Normandy, pale, timid, dreading life in a 
Vou. IV.—No. 19. NN 
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dark dungeon, and hears him pleading sadly for the word that will 
set him free. His country is in peril, from which only his presence 
can save it ; his heart is moved by his brother’s sorrow ; there is Edith 
who will pine and die if he be shut from life for ever in a Norman 
oubliette. The pleading voices are about him. They all urge his 
generous heart to do for the well-being of others what he could not do 
for himself. He has but to say a word, under that strong compulsion ; 
and is urged until he yields. William accepts his word as his bond: 
but then traps him into the support of it by an oath, upon a pall 
under which afterwards are shown to him the bones of the most 
holy Norman saints that lay concealed. The saints will fight against 
him if he be forsworn. There is not a line of this act that would be 
ineffective if properly spoken from the stage. 

In the third act Harold is in England again and at King 
Edward’s deathbed, absolved from his oath by Archbishop Stigand. 
But dying Edward is prophetic, and requires one sacrifice of atone- 
ment, that his ward Edith become a nun. Though Harold does 
not assent, the timid mind of the girl yields to religious fear, 
through love of Harold, and a new element of dramatic interest 
is added to her character. Again there is a garden scene, and 
Edith gives back her betrothal ring. Before Harold has parted, 
Gurth comes, at the close of the act, with news of the return of their 
banished brother Tostig with the forces of the giant king of Norway. 
Harold Hardrada brings news also of William’s preparation for inva- 
sion, and of the Pope’s raising all Christendom against the king 
who swore a false oath on bones of saints. 

In the fourth act, since the wind is not from France, Harold 
hastens to Northumbria, where plots of Aldwyth have so far pre- 
vailed that he can win no following unless he marry her. There follow 
advance to battle, and a meeting between Harold and Tostig, 
in which impulses of old brotherly affection still leave Tostig 
a slave to passionate impulse. Then Harold is with Aldwyth 
and his army, after the victory of Stamford Bridge, saddened by 
Tostig’s death; and while his followers are sunk in drunken 
revel comes a thane from Pevensey, gaunt and _travel-stained, 
who tells of the landing of William with all his force. 

The last act is beside and upon the field of the last battle. Sum- 
moned to yield to the Pope by the monk, Hugh Margot, weary and 
haunted by sad visions in his rest, parting from Edith, his path also 
again crossed by Aldwyth, Harold goes to the fight of Senlac. Its dra- 
matic incidents are vividly presented to the imagination as seen by old 
Stigand, who has Edith by his side ; a chant of prayer from canons of 
Waltham Abbey, Harold’s foundation, comes from without to fill the 
pauses with its music. The description of the battle and of the death of 
Harold is given in this way with vivid effect. The play closes at night 
on the battle-field with Edith, deprived of reason, seeking her dead, 
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and dying with her arms clasped around Harold. Aldwyth is there 
also, with unlike love, tormented by the ruin she has brought upon 
herself and England. In the dream of dying Edward, in scattered sug- 
gestion throughout the play, in the closing words of William upon 
the field of victory, the large issue of the strife is clearly indicated. 
The mind of the spectator or reader is thus raised to the full level of 
the theme, and while delighted with an interesting story—the first 
requisite in every play—feels, as in the eid, the large suggestion 
of the birth-throes of a mighty nation, 


genus unde Latinum, 
Albanique patres atque altze meenia Rome. 


Mr. Tennyson has for his theme the shaping of a nation greater than 
old Rome, and puts a true national heart into it, with the watchword 
‘ Better die than lie,’ as good for England as for Harold. Even here 
there is a reminder of words put by Virgil in the mouth of Latinus, 
which were thus translated by Professor Conington : 

Heaven’s ties I snapped ; I failed my word ; 

I drew the inexpiable sword : 

Since then what dire result of ill 

Has followed me, and follows still, 

Your eyes bear witness. 


Even so slight a glance at the structure of the play should be enough 
to show that it is heroic in form, with an interesting story and swift 
unbroken action; it has unity of design and dramatic life in every 
detail. It is not the fault of the play if there be not a company in 
London competent to act it. Our aim should be not to drag down 
the true drama to the present level of the stage, but to restore the 
stage to its old healthier condition. 

The change must come. If our age will produce good plays, the 
next age, if not this, will act them. Our poets must not so far 
assume the extinction of the drama, as to produce plays that are 
unactable. Unactable plays are a sort of uneatable mutton. There 
can be no objection to the use of dialogue throughout a narrative or 
didactic poem, when its resemblance to a real play is too slight to 
suggest any parallel. It is true, also, that the practice of good poets 
in our century—never before—justifies the departure of dramatists 
from some of the old ways of their art. Nevertheiess, however good 
a ‘dramatic poem’ may be, a true play from the same hand should be 
better. Shakespeare, by taking twice the space, would not have 
produced a ‘dramatic poem’ upon Lear, Macbeth, or the Merchant 
of Venice, half as effective as the play that, with all its harmony of 
proportion and intensity of life, we take at one view into our minds. 

The ethical element in Mr. Tennyson’s plays brings us back to 
what has been represented in former articles as inseparable from all 


true literature. What Gower said of his Confessio Amantis, that it. 
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May be wisdom to the wise 
And play to hem that list to play, 


is true of every page of Chaucer, who began a poem with the wish, 
‘God turn us every dream to good!’ There is not a play of Shake- 
speare’s that does not answer to the words of Ben Jonson’s Prologue 


to his Volpone: 
This we were bid to credit from our poet, 
Whose true scope, if you would know it, 
In all his poems still hath been this measure, 
To mix profit with your pleasure. 


Of the poets who disdain this high use of their office, Francis Bacon 
said that they would take their plumed coronets from the Muses, and 
restore the wings again to the Sirens. The first piece of fine intel- 
Jectual criticism in our language, Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of 
Poesy, laid down the principle that it is the function of the poet to 
delight and teach. ‘He beginneth not with obscure definitions, 
which must blur the margin with interpretations and load the memory 
with doubtfulness, but he cometh to you with words set in delightful 
proportion, either accompanied with, or prepared for, the well en- 
chanting skill of music; and with a tale, forsooth, he cometh unto 
you with a tale, which holdeth children from play, and old men from 
the chimney-corner; and, pretending no more, doth intend the 
winning of the mind from wickedness to virtue ; even as the child is 
often brought to take most wholesome things, by hiding them in 
such other as have a pleasant taste; .. . so it is in men, (most of 
whom are childish in the best things, till they be cradled in their 
graves;) glad they will be to hear the tales of Hercules, Achilles, 
Cyrus, Eneas ; and hearing them, must needs hear the right descrip- 
tion of wisdom, valour, and justice ; which, if they had been barely 
(that is to say, philosophically) set out, they would swear they be 
brought to school again.’ In this way Mr. Tennyson has dealt with 
the tales of Havold and Queen Mary. Shakespeare never worked in 
any other way; but the soul of each of his plays lies in some one 
thought common to humanity, which, though to the poet an eternal 
truth of life, is in itself so simple that criticism, in its search for it, 
commonly goes astray through too much ingenuity. Take, for 
example, the play most readily asseciated with a story of Queen 
Mary, Shakespeare’s Henry the Eighth. Professor Gervinus said that 
he failed to find its ‘ethical focus, and he got no farther than a 
suggestion that ‘the essential idea of the drama might be referred 
to the glorification of the house of Tudor, by an historical abstraction 
of the main merit and value of the rule of this house’! Nevertheless 
the play has its unbroken spiritual unity from first to last. The 
arbitrary power of the king, and the frequent reverses of fortune that 
depended on his nod, enabled Shakespeare to set Henry the Eighth in 
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the centre of his play as an earthly god Fortune. The instability of 
earthly fortune,—the one end alike to just and unjust,—and the sole 
wish, reliance upon God, are shown throughout four acts in an unbroken i 
hake- series of vivid examples. The play, through all those acts, rolls like iE 
logue a sea with wave on wave of human fortunes that rise to their height 
and break. Life would seem purposeless if this were all. But the i 
fifth act, by a sudden change in the current of thought, shows that | 
over all the seeming instability of the wide waters of life, God rules ii 
and fulfils His purposes. Out of incidents that appeared only to be A 
guided by blind chance the Reformation came, of which Shakespeare 1} 
| foreshadowed the issues in Cranmer’s prophecy over the infant ; | 
~— Elizabeth. The whole thought of the play might, in fact, be ex- if 
and pressed in some words of the thirty-ninth Psalm, ‘ Surely every man i) | 
ntel- walketh in a vain shew, surely they are disquieted in vain; he i 
e of heapeth up riches and knoweth not who shall gather them. And i 
at to now, Lord, what wait I for? My hope is in thee.’ | 
ee The advance of England since the days of the Conquest, and the ii 
_ wealth of new thought in the days of Mary; the fact also that the 
tful chief contests, clouded as they might be by ignorance and stained by 
— passion, were upon questions that involved the deepest spiritual needs 
unto of life; make of Mr. Tennyson’s Queen Maury a play sounding deeper | 
— notes than Harold. The central figure of the Queen herself is pathetic, 
the and there is a human wisdom like Shakespeare’s in the suggestion it | 
d ” brings to the mind. ‘ Bloody Mary,’ harshly judged and sent down to 
a us with a curse upon her memory, is so represented as to suggest the a | 
t of fallacy of human censures ; that our neighbour might be judged more 
_— kindly if we saw to the recesses of his heart. A woman of weak mind, i] 
les, although inheriting not a few touches of the Tudor force, looks out of iH 
a a dreary life with a great hunger for love. She is set over a land i 
ra divided against itself, seething with passion, where i 
e i 
ith Like a hill of fire, if | 
in One crater opens when another shuts. i 
“ae Devoutly Catholic she lets her fancy loose to seek the love she needs, | 
it, in union with Philip of Spain. Out of the very passion to be loved | 
Rae comes, through Philip who slights and rules her, the perversion / | 
m towards deeds of hate. She has stirrings of the blood of a Tudor, ; 
m crossed with blood of Spain; but as she grows more desolate and i 
. desperate, when on the verge of death, feeling herself hated by her } | 
od people, hated by her husband, she murmurs to one who is tending her— : | 
mn Mother of God, | 
3S Thou knowest never woman meant so well, i) 
le And fared so ill in this disastrous world. i i 
t My people hate me and desire my death. a 
. Lady Clarence. No, madam, no. r| 
Mary. My husband hates me and desires my adn. 
| 
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Lady Clarence. No, madam; these are libels. 
Mary. Lhate myself, and I desire my death. 


The character painting in this drama, containing many persons, 
yields a gallery of pictures. Mr. Tennyson has, indeed, in both plays, 
attained conspicuous success in this most difficult part of the dra- 
matist’s art. There is also a firm hand in the arrangement of the 
several parts of the story. The first act of Queen Mary illustrates 
the antagonisms between Protestant and Catholic, English and 
Spaniard, and shows, in a setting of the various forms of life and 
thought about her, Mary seeking in Philip satisfaction for her yearn- 
ing to be loved, until she has conquered all obstacles to the marriage. 
The second act has for its theme Wyatt’s rebellion against the 
Spanish match. The third developes at length the influence of 
Philip upon Mary’s character, and the relation to her of Elizabeth. 
The fourth act has for its subject the last days of Cranmer and his 
martyrdom. The fifth points Mary’s desolation in her home and 
kingdom, and the misery of her last hours. As Harold closed with 
the Norman Conquest and foreshadowing of what that meant ; so this 
play closes with Elizabeth as Queen, and again with a foreshadowing 
of England’s greatness. 

Henry Mor.ey. 
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NUBAR PASHA AND OUR ASIAN 
PROTECTORATE. 


Art the present hour the question which presents itself most. forcibly 
to all who tuke an interest in the politics of the East, is, What is to 
be the nature of our Protectorate over Asiatic Turkey? Whether 
that Protectorate has been wisely assumed or not, is a matter foreign 
to the discussion before us. It is enough for our purpose to accept 
the fact that we have to a certain extent made ourselves responsible 
for the introduction of good government into Asia. This being so, 
it is obvious that our first duty is to consider how, if at all, this re- 
sponsibility can best be discharged. There is no object to be gained 
in pointing out the divers objections to any intervention on our part 
in the affairs of Asia. Nor do I see much good in attempting to 
show on & priori grounds that intervention must ultimately even- 
tuate in annexation. It may be so in the more or less remote future. 
But for the moment all we have undertaken to do, and are therefore, 
bound to do, is to exercise a supervision over the reforms which the 
Porte has pledged itself to introduce. How this may best be done 
is a matter on which there are few persons better qualified to speak 
with authority than the distinguished statesman whose name we 
have appended to the heading of this article. I have been enabled 
to ascertain what his views on the question are. Before, however, 
I lay these views before my readers, it may be well to say something 
as to the general conditions of the problem with which according— 
as I believe I am justified in stating—to Nuhar Pasha’s view England 
has to deal. 

Now, in almost all the criticisms I have met with on the subject 
of our Asian Protectorate, it is taken for granted that, unless we are 
prepared to resort to force, we have no means of inducing the Porte 
to comply with our advice. These criticisms are chiefly based upon 
the experience of our Indian Empire. We are told that whenever we 
have endeavoured to reorganise the government of a Native state 
under our Protectorate, we have found our efforts baffled till we 
have actually employed direct intimidation; and we are therefore 
assured that we shall find Turkey unamenable to our advice till we 
are prepared to coerce her into compliance. I plead guilty to an 
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extreme distrust of arguments drawn from Anglo-Indian experience. 
Lessons drawn from India are not applicable to other Oriental 
countries placed under completely different conditions. Nor, as a 
rule, is the training of the official mind in India calculated to fit its 
pupils to understand the best mode of solving difficulties to which 
the machinery of our Indian administration is not applicable. There 
is, however, one truth which applies to all Eastern countries equally 
with India : and that is, the extraordinary moral force attaching to a 
superior over an inferior race. It is this force which in the main 
enables a few thousands of Englishmen, of no exceptional ability or 
energy, to govern the millions of India. In the native mind of Hin- 
doos and Mohammedans alike there is implanted a deep-rooted convic- 
tion that in the end the native will come off the worse in any colli- 
sion with the Anglo-Saxon. It is an injustice both to our own rule, 
and to the natives of India, to represent them as cowed into sub- 
mission simply and solely by the force of the sword. The dominant 
races of the West bear much the same relation to the subject races 
of the East, as a grown-up man does to a group of children ; and thus 
it comes to pass that the material power we wield in the East is mul- 
tiplified indefinitely by our moral ascendency. Now this ascendency 
will be at our service in dealing with the Turk, as well as with 
the Hindoo. It is, therefore, a mistake to argue as if in any col- 
lision of opinion as to what ought or ought not to be done in Asia, 
the two disputants, whoever they might be, who might respectively 
represent the East and the West, could meet on equal terms. If the 
latter is seen to be determined, the former, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, is certain to give way. Any endeavour to explain the 
exact character and cause of the ascendency to which we allude 
would lead us into all kinds of ethnological and psychological contro- 
versies. It suffices to say that this ascendency exists, and must be 
taken into account as a fundamental element in any calculation of 
the forces which a Protectorate of Asia would call into exercise. 
Moreover, it is idle to overlook the fact that the Turks, like most 
Eastern races, have a keen insight into their own interests, and that 
their interest must lead them to recognise the necessity of con- 
ciliating English support; and if once the Turks are made to see 
that this support is conditional on their administering Asia in 
accordance with English advice, they will have a very strong 
motive for so administering it. There is little or no analogy be- 
tween the position of a native prince in our Indian Empire, and 
that which the Sultan would occupy under a British Protectorate 
of Asia. A ruler such as the Guikwar derives no advantage from 
our interference in his affairs. His one ambition is to make himself 
independent of our authority, or, failing that, to curtail our authority 
in as far as possible. The Sultan, however, and his Ministers, little 
as they may like our intervention, have the strongest reasons for not 
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desiring that intervention to be brought to a close. To realise the 
force of their reasons, we have only to look at facts as they are. For 
diplomatic purposes it may be politic to represent Turkey as heing 
left after the war, thanks to the Treaty of Berlin, as an independent 
Power strong enough to hold her own against aggression. But, 
whatever may be the language of diplomacy, the Turks themselves 
know better. With the annexation of Kars, Erzeroum, and Ardahan, 
Turkey lies at the mercy of Russia. If after what has come and gone, 
the two countries should be left to fight out the battle by themselves, 
it is now as certain as any future event well can be, that within a few 
years Russia must extend her territory over Asia Minor, and thereby 
bring about the downfall of the Ottoman Empire, east as well as west 
of the Bosphorus. The only eventuality by which such a doom can 
be averted is by the alliance of England. This alliance has been 
pledged to Turkey on condition of her fulfilling certain requirements 
of ours. If in the possible course of future events Russia should 
become powerless for purposes of aggression, or if Turkey should find 
other Powers prepared to fight for her protection, the motives which 
make our alliance of vital importance to her would cease to operate. 
But as things are now, and as they seem likely to remain, for Turkey 
to break with England is to sign her own death warrant. If therefore 
the Porte can only be convinced of two things: first, that England 
will really fight for Turkey in case of need, supposing her require- 
ments to be complied with; and secondly, that she will not fight if 
these requirements are not complied with,—the instincts of self- 
preservation may be relied upon to secure its honest co-operation in 
any attempt to reorganise the administration of its Asiatic provinces. 
If, then, we endeavour to exercise our Protectorate in earnest, we 
have two influences on our side the power of which cannot easily 
be over-estimated. These influences are the moral ascendency of 
the European over the Oriental ; and the dread of Russian invasion, 
which would follow as the inevitable consequence of this ascendency 
being ignored or defied. 

Thus, in theory at any rate, there is no intrinsic reason why the 
internal administration of Turkey should not be reformed under the 
supervision of England without any direct intervention on our part. 
Whether this is possible in fact is a question which can only be 
solved by practical experience. My object is to show, that short of 
annexation, short even of positive participation in the government of 
the country, our Protectorate might presumably be exerted in such 
a manner as to effect a radical change in the conditions of Asiatic 
administration. I quite admit that, if once we undertake to exercise 
a direct control over the local administration by officials responsible 
to the British Government, whether they are cailed Consuls, or 
Residents, or Administrators, we assume a responsibility which must 
end in annexation. ButI believe there is a possibility that the object 
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England has in view may be equally well attained by a system under 
which the administration of Asia would still remain in the hands of 
officials subject and responsible to the Porte, and the outline of such 
a system will be found in the following pages. Previous to the meet- 
ing of the Congress, Nubar Pasha, who is himself an Armenian by 
race, was requested to draw up a Memorandum on the future admin- 
istration of Turkish Armenia. This Memorandum was drawn up 
before the Anglo-Turkish Convention was known of, or was even in exist- 
ence, and was duly submitted to the Congress. It will be seen then 
that the scheme contained in this paper is based upon the supposition 
that the administration of the provinces is still to be conducted by 
Turkish authorities, and that therefore it is applicable to a state of 
things under which Turkey in Asia would still remain, not only in 
name, but in fact, under the government of the Porte, not of Eng- 
land or of any other foreign power. 

With these remarks the document in question will, I think, ex- 
plain itself. I would add that the passages which are not in inverted 
commas are not contained in the original Memorandum, They ex- 
press, however, the opinion of its author, as modified by later events. 
The Memorandum runs thus :— 

































‘The European Powers being desirous of establishing an order 
of things in the East which may contain the elements of stability, 
have turned their attention towards that portion of Asia Minor 
which forms the cradle of the Armenian race. The Sublime Porte 
itself has recognised the necessity of not leaving this industrious, 
energetic, and intelligent nationality in its present wretched con- 
dition—a condition which is rendered the more grievous by the 
distance which separates Armenia from Europe and its represen- 
tatives. It is needless to dwell here on the lot of the Armenian 
populations which have not quitted their native land, and even more 
needless to compare this lot with that of their fellow-countrymen, some 
million in number, who inhabit Transcaucasia. The mere fact that 
the Porte has bound itself by the Treaty of San Stefano to intro- 
duce reforms into the administration of Armenia, and has recognised 
the duty of protecting the Armenians against the Kurds, shows 
clearly enough the extent of the misgovernment under which the 
Armenians suffer at present, and the degree to which they have been 
abandoned to the exactions of the savage Kurd tribes. 

‘The Armenians do not aim either at independence or at a distinct 
political existence. All they ask for are civil liberties and the estab- 
lishment of institutions calculated to guarantee their personal safety, 
the security of their property, the honour of their wives and 
daughters—their rights, in fact, as men and civilised beings. 

‘If the civil liberties proclaimed in 1840 by the Hatt Cherif 
of Gulhaine, and confirmed by subsequent decrees, had ever been 
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applied in earnest, the industrious Armenian race would long ere 
this have transformed the face of their country. The population of 
the Russo-Armenian province of Erivan has doubled within the 
space of thirty years. 

‘The Armenian nation does full justice to the generous intentions 
of the Sultan and his illustrious predecessors. If these intentions have 
hitherto remained null and void of effect, if the reforms decreed have 
remained a dead letter, it is because the application of these reforms 
has been entrusted to a class of functionaries who were not able to 
comprehend the spirit of these reforms, who did not appreciate their 
necessity, and who were opposed to them either from religious con- 
viction or from personal interest. 

‘Whatever then may be the character of the reforms which the 
Powers shall see fit to accord to the Armenians—who by reason of 
the intelligence of their race are the natural interpreters between the 
ideas of the East and the West—the first consideration to be borne 
in mind as the sine qua non of any sound improvement, is the 
choice of the officials destined to carry these reforms into practice. 
Now, as the Turkish functionaries have always hitherto been selected 
from one particular and privileged class, the essential condition for 
the success of any organization which may be introduced is the 
appointment of a Governor-General chosen from another class of 
functionaries, namely, from the Christian officials of the Porte. In 
the particular case of Armenia, the Governor-General should be an 
Armenian by birth. 

‘Whatever may be the nationality or the individual character of 
this important functionary, it would be absurd to suppose that he 
could devote himself seriously to a very arduous task if he felt that he 
was exposed at any moment to the possibility of being dismissed 
without notice. When the Sultan ascended the throne, his Majesty, 
in the course of his inaugural address, specified as one of the chief 
causes of the calamities of the empire, the fatal facility with which 
the servants of the State were appointed to and dismissed from their 
posts. The Sultan, therefore, in the interest of his subjects, might 
be induced to grant his Armenian provinces the boon of a Governor- 
General whose tenure of office was guaranteed for six or seven years. 

‘ As the selection of this Governor-General must be the primary 
condition of any reform or permanent improvement, the Powers, in 
virtue of the sixteenth article of the Treaty of San Stefano (and in 
consequence, without interfering in any way with the sovereign 
authority of the Sultan), might insist upon this selection being made 
subject to their sanction, as is done already in the case of the 
governorship of the Lebanon, and might thus invest this appoint- 
ment with all the guarantees which are desirable.’ 


It is obvious, I need hardly add, that the relations of the Governor- 
General of Armenia, or for that matter of any province of Asiatic 
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Turkey, must be materially altered by the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
and the Protectorate which forms its accompaniment. The necessity 
for the appointment of a Governor who, when once appointed, should 
be virtually irremovable for a fixed period of time, arises from the 
fact that hitherto the Government of Constantinople has been directed 
by the most capricious ‘influences. If, however, the influence of 
England should he substituted at the Porte for that of the Seraglio 
and the Divan, the reign of caprice will be at anend. If our Pro- 
tectorate is made a reality, the forces I have already indicated must 
compel the Ottoman Government to comply with the opinion of 
England; and as that opinion will always be in favour of any 
governor who has done his duty and discharged his trust faithfully, no 
zealous and honest governor need in future be alarmed by the pro- 
spect of losing his post because he has applied himself honestly to 
the removal of abuses. In other words, the influence of Great 
Britain at Constantinople can be, and ought to be, made sufficient to 
secure fixity of tenure for governors of the Asiatic provinces during 
good behaviour. Having said this, let us resume the Memorandum 
from which I am quoting :— 


‘The Governor-General having been appointed under the condi- 
tions above named, and having been entrusted by the Sultan with the 
duty of carrying into effect, and watching over the execution of, the 
necessary reforms and improvements which his Majesty may have 
determined upon, he must be invested with the authority required 
to discharge these functions under his own responsibility. 

‘What are the reforms and improvements which are necessary for 
the reorganisation of Armenia? In the opinion of the Armenian 
population this question can be answered very easily, if the causes of 
the evils under which they suffer are specifically enumerated. 

‘The first of these evils is obviously the extent to which the 
inhabitants are exposed to the raids and exactions of the Kurds. 
These wild tribes must be coerced into good behaviour. This 
has not been done hitherto. Though nothing would have been 
easier than for the eommanders of the Turkish garrisons to have 
maintained order within Armenia, they have been wanting either 
in the means or the will to doso. In order, therefore, to place the 
internal security of the province beyond the reach of danger, the 
wisest course would be to entrust the population of the province with 
the duty of protecting itself. For Christian and Mussulman alike 
the first necessity is security for life and property. 

‘ The Governor-General, then, should have the power to organise 
a corps of gendarmes, who would not only be entrusted with the 
duty of policemen, but would be employed to protect the country 
against any disturbers of the public peace. This corps should be 
composed indifferently of Mussulmans and Christians, who should be 
Vou. IV.—No. 19. 00 
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recruited in accordance with a system which might easily be deter- 
mined beforehand. The appointment of the commanding officers of 
this corps should rest with the Governor-General, for he is the person 
responsible to the Sultan for the order and tranquillity of the pro- 
vince. The union of the Moslem and Christian elements in a corps so 
constituted as to discharge the onerous duty of protecting order and 
security, is calculated to create a feeling of harmony between these two 
elements. This result is all the more to~be expected in Armenia from 
the accident that the rural population, whether from their common 
origin, or from the misery they have shared in common, has, irrespec- 
tive of creed, the same wants, and consequently the same aspirations. 

‘Moreover, the commanders of the imperial forces in Armenia 
should, with respect to all measures concerning the public safety, 
be instructed to obey the orders of the Governor-General, and to 
assist the gendarmerie in the execution of their duty.’ 


Under an English Protectorate it is not essential that the functions 
of the governors should be quite so extensive. For instance, the officers 
of the gendarmerie might be appointed directly by the Porte, pro- 
vided always that the commander-in-chief of the force was an English 
officer in the service and the pay of the Sultan. It would be the 
duty of this officer to watch over the discipline of the force and 


to see that the troops received their pay regularly. As for the 
actual duties of the force, the Turk, in addition to the fact that in 
Asia he is in his own country and speaks the language, is as good if 
not a better policeman than any foreign gendarme that could be found. 


‘When once the material security of the province is thus 
guaranteed, the next object should be to provide for the safety of 
business transactions and the security of the relations between the 
public functionaries and the population subject to them—in other 
words, to provide for the due administration of justice. In fact, 
unless we have a duly organised system of justice, there is no possible 
security for commerce, no security against arbitrary proceedings 
on the part of the public functionaries, and, in consequence, no 
security for the duration and the genuineness of the reforms which 
it is proposed to introduce. At the present moment such justice as 
exists in Armenia is supplied by administrative councils which bear 
the name of Medjliss, and whose members, whether tax-farmers or 
others, are connected either directly or indirectly with the business 
of the administration, and are moreover ignorant of the first elements 
of law and legal procedure. In consequence the code becomes in 
their hands a mere instrument of arbitrary exaction applied under the 
semblance of legality to a population which is even more ignorant of 
the code in question than the judges by whom it is administered.’ 

‘It would hardly be expedient to express any positive opinion as 
to the judicial organisation which ought to be introduced in order to 
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regulate the civil and commercial relations of the population. This 
organisation cannot be surrounded with too many guarantees, for it 
ought to form the controlling power of the whole administration of 
the province. But it may be stated with confidence beforehand that 
the new tribunals ought not, as is the case with the existing Medjliss, 
to have any share in the conduct of the administration. The Gover- 
nor-General should study the subject himself, and have it studied 
by a competent commission, and then submit the result of his studies 
to the Powers authorised to decree the exeqution of the project. 
By proceeding in this manner there is a reasonable prospect that 
the organisation of justice will ultimately prove in harmony with the 
social and intellectual requirements of the community. As the courts 
are to serve as a means of directing and controlling the administra- 
tion, the Commission will have to determine what limits should be 
assigned to the jurisdiction of the courts of law, and especially to 
what extent the public officials are to be responsible to these courts 
for any abuses committed in the discharge of their functions. 

‘The Governor-General should be authorised to call in the assist- 
ance of foreigners to aid him in this all-important task of organising 
a judicial system. It would he his duty to decide how largely the 
foreign element can be introduced with advantage. The Armenians 
are of opinion that if this foreign element, which represents in their 
eyes independence of character as well as legal attainments, forms a 
substantial part in the composition of the Supreme Court, there 
would be nothing in the social conditions of the country inconsistent 
with extending the jurisdiction of the tribunals over public function- 
aries, in the case of any abuse of their powers. On the contrary, the 
social condition of the country would be improved and developed by 
the control of courts in which the foreign element was appreciably 
represented. ‘The Armenians believe, moreover, that in a system 
of justice developed in the mode indicated, the realisation of the 
various reforms required would find its true foundation and support.’ 


The principal reason why the author of this Memorandum attaches 
such extreme importance to the organisation of justice, is that, in his 
opinion, the law courts, if properly constituted, ought to serve as a 
check upon the public functionaries themselves. In order not to 
waste time in the studies necessary for organising a proper system of 
justice, he would propose as a provisional measure to form in each 
vilayet, or province, a tribunal of three to five members, of whom one 
or two should be Englishmen in the service of the Porte, recommended 
by the English Government, the other members being either Turks or 
Christians. The functions of this tribunal should be confined to 
taking cognisance of all complaints that the population might think 
fit to make against public functionaries for abuses or excesses 
committed in the discharge of their duty. This tribunal should be 
002 
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completely independent of the administration, and its members 
should be irremovable during a fixed period. These courts, too, 
should have under their orders a number of officials who should 
visit the different districts and report to the tribunals any abuses 
which may have been committed by public functionaries, and which 
the sufferers by these abuses might, at the outset, be afraid of de- 
nouncing themselves. The population, finding itself thus protected, 
would gain confidence in the power of the tribunals to guarantee them 
against oppression ; and thus gradually the authority and jurisdiction 
of the courts might be extended so as to decide suits between private 
individuals. These courts would therefore become the nucleus and 
the fountain-head of the new judicial organisation. There would, 
further, be this great advantage, that no religious prejudices would 
be interfered with by the necessary reform of the judicial system. 
When once the security of the Armenian population is thus 
guaranteed by the organisation of the gendarmerie and of a judicial 
system, attention should be directed to an evil which has long ago 
been pointed out by all men who are acquainted with the East, 
namely, the system on which the land-tax is calculated by tithes, and 
the mode in which these tithes are levied. The suppression of tithes, 
and their transformation into taxes levied upon the extent and the 
quality of the land taxed, is an indispensable condition of any real im- 
provement. Within five-and-twenty years the agricultural wealth of 


the province of Bombay has more than doubled—thanks to the 
transformation of tithes into aland-tax. Armenia, it is true, possesses 
as yet no cadastre, but this want can be supplied by other means, as 
has been done in India, where a similar change has been effected. 


‘ These three reforms, if they were seriously undertaken and carried 
out, would be sufficient to develope the country and to transform it 
completely from its present condition. But in order to insure their 
application and their execution, the Governor-General must be 
placed in a position to dispose of the funds required for the purpose.’ 


In every province in Turkey there is, in addition to the Governor- 
General, a defterdar or commissioner of taxes. Instead of being a 
Turk, as is the case at present, this defterdar should be in future an 
English official, responsible to the Porte, holding his office under the 
Porte, and nominated by the Porte, but recommended by the British 
Government. The English Consuls should simply discharge consular 
duties. If this is done, the Consuls of the other Powers could have 
no possible claim to interfere in the internal administration of the 
country, as even the English Consuls abstained from any such in- 


terference. 


‘The Armenians, as has been already stated, do not aspire to 
political independence, or to any kind of separation from the Ottoman 
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Empire. What they desire is the exact opposite of this. They 
assert no claim to dispose of the resources of their country according 
to their own free will, or for their own requirements. All they ask 
is the right, after they have defrayed the general taxes of the 
Imperial Treasury, to tax themselves further, and thus to obtain 
funds of their own for the special expenses of the province, such as 
are requisite for the gendarmerie, the courts of justice, schools, places 
of religious worship, public works, and so forth. 

‘At the same time the Armenians consider that this right of 
taxing themselves for special and local objects will facilitate the 
effectuation of the reforms which may be decreed by the Porte, as 
these local taxes will guarantee the due payment of the different 
branches of the administration, whose duty it will be to introduce the 
reforms in question, and watch over their execution. In this way, 
too, the officials by whom the local administration is to be conducted 
will not be at the mercy of any authority whose interest in local 
requirements, and in the realisation of local reforms, might not be 
equal to their own. Again, the interest of the Imperial Government 
being identical with the collective interests of the subjects of the 
Sultan, the Porte will act in conformity with the principles of sound 
administration in only raising from the several provinces the amount 
required for the general expenditure of the Empire, and in leaving 
the local administrations sufficient resources to provide for special 
and local objects. 

‘The system under which each province should raise the funds 
required for its own local government might be of the following kind : 
The Governor-General and, under his orders, the Governors of the 
different districts should be empowered to convoke an Assembly of 
Notables in the chief town of each district. It would be better at 
present not to lay down any definite rule as to the mode in which 
these different assemblies should be composed. At the commence- 
ment the Governor-General and the district Governors should them- 
selves nominate the members of these councils, who, it is needless to 
say, should be chosen on account of their position and the confidence 
entertained in them by their fellow-citizens. The General Assembly, 
whose sittings should be held at the capital of the province, should in 
its turn be composed of delegates nominated by the district assemblies. 

‘ The sole function of the General Assembly should he to apportion 
amidst the different districts the amount to be raised in each district, 
in order to provide the sums required for the local administration. 
A similar function would be discharged by the district assemblies with 
regard to the apportionment of the taxes to the various localities of 
the district. These councils, however, should, for the time being, have 
no power of interference either in the administration of justice or in 
the general government of the province. At a future date, fuller 
experience and the gradual development of the social condition of the 
province will furnish data for establishing some definite system for 
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the election of these councils, as well as for the extension of the 
functions intrusted to them. But at the outset, with the view of 
avoiding the confusion which must inevitably be caused by any attempt 
to introduce self-government into a population entirely unaccustomed 
to the management of its own affairs, it would be prudent to restrain 
the functions of the local and general assemblies within the limits 
indicated above. 

‘ The organisation of the province of Armenia upon such a basis ag 
that of which the general outline has been given in the foregoing 
lines, would be calculated to insure the welfare of all the inhabitants 
of the province, whether Mussulmans or Christians, all being alike 
subjects of the Sultan, and all having an equal interest in a sound 
administration of their own affairs. The object of this organisation 
is to insure the common welfare of the whole population. In conse- 
quence the question of the respective proportions of the Mussulman 
and Christian populations becomes a matter of secondary importance. 
According to this scheme there would be no change whatever in the 
political situation of the province. The only difference would be that 
the administration of the province would be conducted by a new class 
of functionaries, who, being supported by the institutions to which re- 
ference has been made above, and notably by the reorganisation of the 
judicial system, will be in a position to carry out the reforms which 
his Majesty the Sultan may think fit to enact, and not to allow them 
to remain a dead letter, as has been the case with all the reforms 
which have hitherto been promised by the Porte.’ 


It may be worth while to remark, in conclusion, that in the 
Armenian provinces there is a population of three millions of Arme- 
nians. In Transcaucasia, on the other hand, there are one million of 
Armenians, who are very well treated by the Russian Government and 
enjoy perfect security. The commerce and industry of the country 
are entirely in their hands, and their one cause of dissatisfaction with 
their lot is the danger of their nationality and their creed becoming 
merged in that of Russia. No such danger exists with respect to the 
Armenian subjects of Turkey. If, therefore, the Turkish Armenians 
were placed in possession of reasonable security for life and property, 
and if all departments of the public service under the Ottoman 
Empire were thrown open to them, Turkish Armenia would infallibly 
attract to it the Russian Armenians. 


From the above Memorandum it will, I think, be clear what is 
the general character of the reforms which Nubar Pasha deems neces- 
sary in order to place the administration of Turkey in Asia upon a 
reasonable footing. The establishment of Governors-General who 
would not be liable to be removed at the caprice of the Porte, the 
establishment of a local police force, the complete separation of the 
judicial and administrative departments, the suppression of taxation 
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by tithes, the accordance to the different provinces of the right to 
raise local taxes for local purposes, and the creation of assemblies of 
notables who in the first instance would simply be charged with the 
duty of regulating the local taxation, but whose attributes might 
gradually be enlarged—these reforms would, in his judgment, prove 
adequate to the purpose in view. It is, I may add, an essential con- 
dition of his scheme that the foreign element should be largely em- 
ployed at the outset in the internal administration of the country ; 
but that this element should be represented by foreigners holding 
office under the Porte, and responsible in the first instance to the 
Porte, and not to their own Governments. Since the date at which 
the Memorandum was written, the conclusion of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention has of course rendered it necessary that this foreign ele- 
ment should be mainly, if not exclusively, English. 

It is obvious that a reorganisation of Asiatic Turkey based upon 
these lines would not involve the gigantic liabilities and responsibi- 
lities which have been described as the necessary consequences of our 
Protectorate over Asia. Our duty, under this Protectorate, would be 
virtually confined to protecting the Governor-General and the Eng- 
lish officials in the service of the Porte against arbitrary and capri- 
cious dismissal ; and this duty would be discharged without difficulty 
by our Ambassador at Constantinople, supposing always that the 
Anglo-Turkish Treaty gives England in reality that authority with 
the Porte which it is supposed to give in theory. How far the re- 
forms proposed by Nubar Pasha would be sufficient in themselves to 
secure the reorganisation of Turkey in Asia must, of course, be an 
open question. At the same time it is fair to remember, that the 
Memorandum I have .just quoted was devised as a practical scheme 
for the reorganisation of Armenia by a statesman who, in addition 
to great experience and high ability, possesses a practical knowledge, 
not only of the requirements of the East, but of the nature of the 
necessary relations between the East and the West, in which he is 
probably unrivalled by any Minister during the present century. 
Moreover, the scheme is the production, not only of a very eminent 
statesman, but of an Armenian, who, though he has passed most of 
his life in other countries, has always retained his connection with, 
and affection for, the land of his birth. In his opinion the reforms 
sketched out in the above document would amply suffice for their 
purpose. I can, too, state with confidence that, in the judgment of 
the author of this Memorandum, the reforms he suggested for Arme- 
nia would apply without material modification to all the other pro- 
vinces of Turkey over which our Protectorate is to extend. It is as 
a valuable contribution towards solving a question of the highest in- 
terest to England that I have ventured, by the kind permission of 
Nubar Pasha, to make public the Memorandum in question. 


Epwarp Dicey. 
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ENGLAND'S MISSION. 


‘ GENTLEMEN, we bring you peace; and peace with honour.’ Such are 
the reputed words, with which Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, 
the two British Plenipotentiaries at Berlin, rewarded the admiring 
crowds who, on their return to London in July, formed part of the 
well-organised machinery of an obsequious reception, unexampled, I 
suppose, in the history of our civilians; and meant, perhaps, to recall 
the pomp of the triumphs which Rome awarded to her most successful 


generals. 
Detiis 
Ornatum foliis ducem, 
Quod regum tumidas contuderit minas, 
Ostendet Capitolio ! 


To whatever criticism it may be open, it was certainly a bold challenge 
to Fortune thus to blazon deeds which at best were no more than 
inchoate. Peace and honour are most musical, most attractive words. 
But as to the first of this ‘ blest pair of Sirens,’ two questions at once 
occur: what was it that they brought, and in what sense were they 
the bringers? Those of us who think that for six months they had 
been hindering peace by wanton obstructions, and frightening away 
the gentle messenger of heaven by the tramp of armed men, can only 
regard them as the bringers of peace in the sense in which the 
approach of a street-rioter, put into duresse, brings to us the fact 
that the riot is at an end. As to the thing brought, I shall try to 
be more cautious than the Plenipotentiaries in describing it, for 
thousands of gallant men have already bit the dust in the attempt to 
give effect to one of the pacific arrangements: the only one, indeed, 
which is associated with the initiative of England, for it was a 
British plenipotentiary who proposed that Austria should become 
mistress of Bosnia and Herzegovina. In Crete, in the Rhodopé, at 
Batoum, masses of men remain in arms, as they were before the Peace 
of Berlin. In Albania, they have rushed to arms since it was con- 
cluded. On the Greco-Turkish frontier, it remains as yet a dead 
letter, and Turkey at present refuses to entertain any negotiation. 
But let us cherish the hope that these war-clouds will, one and all, 
melt away. In any case, though they may damage many a rickety 
reputation, they cannot do away with the liberating work, which, im- 


1 Hor. Od. tv. iii. 6. 
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perfect as it may be, and beset with drawbacks, has gladdened the 
mind and heart of Christendom, and enlarged the area of human 
civilisation.? 

But as to the ‘ honour’ which figures in the Ministerial announce- 
ment, no one will question that the Government here may point to 
something which is unequivocally theirown. And what is it? It is 
not that they prevented war: for they refused to pursue either the 
policy of constraint upon Turkey, or the policy of inhibition to Russia, 
by which, and by the last no less than the first of them, as we are 
now informed upon authority, war might have been prevented. It 
is not that they have liberated the subjects of Turkey; for they 
frustrated by their own action the pacific measures taken for their 
liberation, and as to war for enforcing such measures, they frowned 
upon it, cavilled at it, and finally hampered it with threats and adverse 
military preparations. Not that they have saved the integrity and 
independence of the Sultan: they have not only taken part in a great 
dismemberment, not only have themselves proposed that Bosnia and 
Herzegovina should pass into the hands of Austria, but also, that they 
might not appear before the nation empty-handed, they have simi- 
larly clipped off from the truncated Empire the island of Cyprus for 
themselves. Not that they have maintained the authority of public 
law; for they have broken European law in the most flagrant manner 
by settling, in a single-handed convention with the Porte, provisions 
most gravely affecting its integrity and independence in Asia, which 
by the treaties of 1856 and 1871, and by the practice under those 
treaties, were solemnly declared to be the common concern of Europe. 
These negatives are undeniable. What is then this ‘honour,’ the 
envelope of their ‘ peace,’ which they have flaunted in the face of the 
nation? Is it a figment, or is it something substantial ? 

Justice requires the admission that it is very substantial indeed ; 
but whether honour is the right name for it must depend upon what 
is held to constitute honour. The honour to which the recent British 
policy is entitled is this: that, from the beginning of the Congress 
to the end, the representatives of England, instead of taking the side 

2 The public cannot but await with anxiety the Report of the Commission 
appointed by the Congress in consequence of the complaints which, as we have found 
within the last few days, fill forty-three pages of ‘ Papers,’ No. 45 of 1878. They 
allege, against Russians as well as Bulgarians, a multitude of cases of cruel and 
revolting outrage. It would be idle to suppose that the Russian authorities can, 
under circumstances so terrible, stop every excess. But they are surely bound to 
make every so-called Christian, be he Russian or Bulgarian, who commits murder 
or other inhuman crime, pay, and that very promptly, the forfeit with his life. If 
they fail or falter in this duty, they will cover their Emperor and nation with dis- 
grace: and, unless they can confute some very definite statements of British agents 
in these papers (pp. 52-5), it would appear that they have already and lamentably 
failed in it; besides prosecuting against the Mussulmans measures which seem 
nearly to approach to wholesale confiscation of their lands. On these matters there 


can in England, as I trust, be no difference of opinion. 
% Speech of the Earl of Beaconsfield in the City on the 27th of July, 1878. 
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of freedom, emancipation, and national progress, took, in every single 
point where a practical issue was raised, the side of servitude, of 
reaction, and of barbarism. With a zeal worthy of a better cause, 
they laboured to reduce the limits within which the populations of 
European Turkey are to be masters of their own destinies ; to keep as 
much as they could of direct Turkish rule; and to enfeeble as much 
as they could the limitations upon that rule. Nor was this only 
to restrain or counterwork the influence of Russia. For, upon 
the record, they have done more than any other power to assist 
Russia in despoiling Roumania of her Bessarabian territory; they 
have worked energetically against Greece, which represented the 
only living anti-Russian force in the Levant; and this opposition to 
her case, considering the promises made to her on the 8th of June ‘ of 
a careful consideration of her territorial pretensions, merits no milder 
phrase than that of a betrayal. Mr. Waddington, the French Pleni- 
potentiary, in his speech of the 20th, is ominously silent about the 
English alliance and the Anglo-Turkish Convention, but says, in so 
many words, that France, ‘by her persistent intervention, obtained 
for the Greeks ’ what they got from the Congress. The honour, which 
the Government have earned for us at Berlin, is that of having used 
the name and influence, and even, by their preparations, the mili- 
tary power of England, to set up the principles of Metternich, and 
to put down the principles of Canning. We, who have helped 
Belgium, Spain, and Portugal to be free, we who led the way in the 
establishment of free Greece, and gave no mean support to the libera- 
tion and union of Italy, have at Berlin wrought actively to limit 
everywhere the area of self-government, and to save from the wreck 
as much as possible of a domination which has contributed more 
than any other that ever existed to the misery, the debasement, and 
the extermination of mankind. After the publication of the pro- 
tocols and the debates on them in Parliament, this grave impeach- 
ment has passed out of the state of mere allegation into that of 
established fact. The honour which is claimed is, then, a spurious 
birth, which tarnishes the fame of the England that has been and 
is, and only can be coveted in an England that has unlearned her 
best traditions, and that is willing to be known to the world not as the 
friend of freedom, but as its consistent foe. 

But it is plain from the nature of the case that, however true 
this may be, it cannot be the whole truth. The abandonment of the 
traditions of British freedom, and the loss of every diplomatic posi- 
tion which had been successively occupied, are not in themselves 
titles to support, do not of themselves open the mouth of adulation. 
We have yet to search out, then, an explanation for the strange 
phenomena, that have been passing before our eyes. How is it that 
a government, distinguished beyond every other administration for 


4 Papers, No. 39, 1878, p. 3. 
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the long list of its disastrous failures in Eastern policy, should be in a 
condition to assume the airs of triumph without exciting a world- 
wide laughter, should hold together overwhelming parliamentary 
majorities, and, in the more significant province of new elections as 
they occur, should not yet have exhibited conclusive signs of political 
discomfiture ? 

It is among the better characteristics of this nation, and of the 
parties into which it is divided, that failure, as such, does not entail 
a marked loss of confidence and support. The same spirit prevails 
among us, which led the Romans to receive with more than equani- 
mity the general who caused and suffered the ruinous defeat of 
Cannz, because he had not despaired of the Republic. It has not 
been indeed by leaning on the higher side of British character, that 
our Ministers have, on the whole, maintained their position during 
these last three anxious years. Not peace, not humanity, not reve- 
rence for the traditions established by the thought and care of the 
mighty dead, not anxiety to secure the equal rights of nations, not 
the golden rule to do to others as we would fain have them do to us, 
not far-seeing provision for the future, have been the sources from 
which the present Ministers have drawn their strength. They are 
the men, and the political heirs of the men, who passed the Six Acts 
and the Corn Laws; who impoverished the population, who fettered 
enterprise by legislative restraint, who withheld those franchises that 
have given voice and vent to the public wishes, whose policy in a 
word kept the Throne insecure and the Empire weak; and would, 
unless happily arrested in 1832, and again in 1846, have plunged 
the country into revolution. But half a century has passed away, 
since last they had an opportunity of exhibiting their modes of go- 
vernment through a period of time sufficient to admit of their being 
adequately tested by results. No memory is so short as political 
memory. The party, which can count upon forgetfulness, need not 
trouble itself with repentance or conversion. The Government have 
enjoyed all the advantages of a tabula rasa, and have profited by 
their new start. They abandoned from the first all idea of living, 
as Sir Robert Peel desired that his Government should live, by great 
measures of legislation addressed to the national benefit, and they 
substituted a careful regard to interest and class, from Bishops down 
to beerhouses. But the tame inglorious existence thus defined, 
however safe might be its rules for the mere purposes of party, was 
not such as could bear the concentrated force of criticism, or as could 
satisfy opinion, or minister to fame. It was only the working dress 
of the Government, which needed also the bravery of Sunday clothes. 
These were to be sought in the field of foreign policy; anda vigorous 
foreign policy was the aim which it proclaimed from birth, with 
every prospect of impunity and of success. For a vigorous, 
that is to say, a narrow, restless, blustering, and feelf-asserting 
foreign policy, no Ministry has ever been punished in this country. 
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Foreign policy, as a long experience has now shown, does not 
figure among the causes which bring about the downfall of ad- 
ministrations, unless, indeed, when they are suspected of being too 
yielding and pacific; as was the case with Sir Robert Walpole in 
1741-2, and, yet more notably, with Lord Palmerston and his Conspi- 
racy Bill in 1858. The present Government is, indeed, the only one 
which has played this game so extravagantly or so ill, as to force a 
most reluctant Opposition to join issue upon it; and for the first 
time in our history two-fifths of the House of Commons have, through 
two successive years, been recorded as dissentients. Yet three-fifths 
are, it must be owned, stronger than two; and, while safe from 
actual danger, on its positive side the vigorous foreign policy exhibits 
all the advantages of a good and available political speculation. 
First, by forcing upon the public mind a stronger excitement, it 
produces a comparative indifference to the humdrum detail of legis- 
lation, and effectually covers all domestic shortcomings. Hardly 
any one, for example, ever remembers that the present Minister pro- 
mised, at the general election, the repeal of the Income Tax, which 
he has doubled, and which he may possibly yet nurse into still more 
considerable proportions. Secondly, instead of asserting what are, or 
may be called, the views of a party, a vigorous foreign policy asserts 
what are presumptively claims and interests of the nation, and thus 


shedsa halo round its acts. Thirdly, in thus appealing to the self-love 
and pride of the community, it is pretty certain to carry its influence 
and drawing power for a time beyond the circle of its sworn followers, 
and to enlist the support of all those good citizens who, from the 
shilling gallery and elsewhere, enthusiastically applaud the lines— 


Methought upon one pair of Engtish legs 
Did march three Frenchmer.° 


But last, and best of all, as they are contending, forsooth, on 
behalf of the greatness of England, it follows that they are enabled at 
once to place all opponents in the category of contenders for its 
littleness. All those who will not be put off by their devices, who track 
out and expose a long series of shifts, and who resolutely denounce the 
sacrifice of the future to the present, are at once condemned by the 
large classes I have mentioned, as men who prefer their party to their 
country, as friends of the foreigner, and as conspirators against the 
greatness of the Empire. From the sources now indicated, a Govern- 
ment may provide itself, not indeed with a confutation, but with a 
counterplea against any charge. ‘ You failed to maintain peace in 
the East.’ ‘ But we made the Queen Empress of India.’ ‘ You failed 
to uphold the integrity of the Turkish Empire.’ ‘ But did we not buy 
shares in the Suez Canal?’ ‘ You failed to procure the punishment 
of even one of the miscreants who did the work of lust, torture, and 
rapine in Bulgaria.’ ‘But we poured in remonstrances as the sand 


5 Henry V., act iii. se. 6. 
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of the sea; and surely you would not have us compromise, for trifling 
matters, our influence with the Porte.’ ‘ You did not prevent Russia 
from gaining fresh territory, fresh influence, fresh means of intrigue.’ 
‘But we denounced her as the breaker of the peace, and spent six 
millions in preparations; exhibited to her a foretaste of our Indian 
army, and, while giving her all she demanded for herself, we cut down 
considerably the freedom which she had acquired for others.’ ‘ You 
have not saved the Treaties of 1856 and 1871.’ ‘ But, by breaking 
them ourselves, we have obtained a protectorate reaching from the 
Dardanelles to the Persian Gulf, and have thus covered a great part 
of the road to India.’ ‘You have maintained at Berlin the cause of 
servitude and of barbarism, and have broken your recorded promises 
to the Greeks.’ ‘ But we have increased the “ prestige” of England 
by the virtual acquisition of Cyprus.’ ‘ You took it by a negotiation 
concealed from Europe and from Parliament.’ ‘Yes: for if all the 
world had known what we were about, it is probable ® that the Sultan 
would not have signed, and we should not have added to the Empire.’ 
Such is the strength of the case of the Government. At first sight, 
it is Turkey which is the object of their affections. To ‘concentrate’ 
and (in the English of the Foreign Office) ‘ rejuvenate ’ her withered 
and withering tyranny, the old English love of liberty, the old English 
good faith to the trusting Hellenes, have been torn up and cast away 
like a noxious weed, sacrificed as Agamemnon sacrificed his daughter, 
only without a pang. 

But this semblance of love for Turkey is only on the surface. No 
heavier blow has been inflicted upon that Empire, than the Protecto- 
rate in Asia and the amputation of Cyprus. It is the Treaty of 
Kainardji over again ; and much more than the Treaty of Kainardji, 
which did but give indirectly the power of interference that the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention confers with almost a brutal directness. 
The link, that connects Cyprus with the Protectorate, is transparently 
a figment. Cyprus has no more of real connection with the defenee 
of the Armenian, than of the Canadian, frontier. Neither has it any 
relation at all to a Protectorate of moral suasion, but only to a Pro- 
tectorate resting upon force. Whether force will be used, no one has 
yet told, or probably can tell. But a right to use it, in a contingency 
respecting internal government of which we are to be by treaty 
independent judges, has been given; and the Porte, horribly maimed 
at Berlin in its integrity, has now, by our act, not an acre of ground 
left to it, throughout its vast and once mighty dominion, on which it 
retains its independence. In Europe and Armenia, all its plans for 
the government of its subjects are subject to the supervision of all 
the Powers; in the whole of Asiatic Tarkey, by England. It is plain, 
then, that as freedom, civilisation, and good faith have been sacri- 
ficed to Turkey, so Turkey must take her turn, and be immolated to 
some other and more commanding divinity. 

* Sreech of Mr. Bourke on Lord Hartington’s motion, July 30, 1878, 
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The Anglo-Turkish Convention was extorted, on the 4th of last 
June, from the poverty and necessity of the Sultan. The time was 
as remarkable, as the mode of the operation. The unfortunate repre- 
sentative of the Bajazets and Amuraths was about to enter, whether 
he would or not, into an European Congress, where he could not 
count upon a single friend. For England to present to him such an 
instrument at such a moment meant, and could mean, nothing but this. 
‘We are ready to fight your battle in the Congress against Russia, 
against the Slavs, against the Greeks ; but if we fight it, this must be 
for a consideration. Home we cannot go with empty hands. You 
are very dear to us, as we prove to you by waiving so freely, on your 
behalf, not only the foolish abstractions which ideology calls prin- 
ciples, but also the goodwill of eighty million men in Russia, and the 
affection we might earn from eighteen millions more, who have been 
under your yoke in Europe. But you will readily understand, that 
our own life is dearer to us than yours can be. Our ministerial 
existence is well known to be required for the welfare of the British 
Empire ; and it is now at stake. Give us Cyprus: it is but a mote 
in the Mediterranean: but for our people it will seem another 
Gibraltar or another Malta. It is not money we want; our souls are 
far above it; we will pay you net all the revenue, which it formerly 
yielded you for your harems and your ironclads. If you want a quid 
pro quo, we will undertake to defend your Armenian frontier ; only 
you must promise, once again, to govern your subjects properly. Only 
subscribe to this; we shall be safe at home, and you will be safe, as safe 
as circumstances will permit, by our aid, at Berlin.’ What motives were 
present to the mind of this man or that, I do not undertake to pro- 
nounce. But the only interpretation of the Convention which ap- 
proaches to coherency is that Cyprus was its Alpha and its Omega : that 
we did for this island that which Dido did for this island’s Queen. 


Te propter eundem 
Extinctus pudor, et qua soli sidera adibam 
Fama prior.’ 


It is no wonder that this deed was done in the dark; that it was 
done also by the Sultan in fear and trembling, and that we should 
now know it probably could not have been done at all except in the 
dark. Had the unbappy monarch been allowed to act in the daylight, 
he might at least have put himself up to auction for the Congress, and 
might have obtained bids from Russia or elsewhere which would have 
provided him with an advocate on easier terms. 

And what is this Cyprus, which has shown in so singular a manner 
its possession of the tempter’s power, for which we are to pay so 
heavily in the good name and fame which are ‘ better than rubies’ ? 
It is an island of very limited extent, and of ample natural resources. 
It has been, like the rest of Turkey, vilely misgoverned and miserably 


7 Virg. Jn. iv. 322 
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depopulated ; and the one white side of a very black business is, that 
the hundred or two hundred thousand people, whom it contains, will, 
for the first time since their servitude began, enjoy the elementary 
blessings of civil government. We shall probably lay out large sums, 
which will never be reimbursed. We shall make an addition, it may 
bea great or it may be a small one, to our already excessive and 
perhaps perilous military responsibilities. It would be worthless as 
a military post, even had we already spent the heavy sums necessary 
to invest it with that character. The harbour of Malta, and its 
central position, must in all likelihood render it far preferable. The 
first exhibitions of its sanitary character, carefully kept back as they 
have been, seem, as they force themselves into view, to be deplorable. 
But that is probably a matter of money too. It is not, however, in 
these details that, one way or the other, the heart and root of the 
matter lie. Cyprus is above and before all things a symbol and a 
counter: negative and valueless for any purpose of ours in itself, but 
a sign of the vastness of our Empire, and an effectual sign that, in the 
opinion of our Government, that Empire is not yet vast enough. 
Viewed in this sense, as the earnest of a policy, the acquisition of 
Cyprus, instead of silly and unmeaning, becomes eloquent enough, a 
if mischievous. The most devoted adherent of the a 
inwardly feel a wish, that it had been acquired with cleaner — 
but, on the other hand, their most resolute opponent must gm a 
this assumption of new dominion is thoroughly in keeping wit heir 
behaviour throughout. At no time have they failed ype ae in a 
momentary aberration of Lord Derby’s) to maintain both — oo 
and by the mouths of their Ambassadors Sir Henry Elliot and Sir 
Austen Layard, that the law of British interests was the ee 
law ; or said one word inconsistent with the belief that the m “P a 
cation of engagements is the secret of imperial strength, and = 
the further enlargement of the bounds of the Empire is the no _ 
achievement, to which statesmanship can aspire. These ne - 
rialistic conceptions of the place and work of England in “va 
world they have propagated with authority. Nor could it os with- 
out effect; for there is a side of human nature, to which t 6 _ 
particularly acceptable. Nor, again, have they eo to - va 
action to the word. Since their accession to office we we “ to 
ourselves, by way of proving to the world our equity ee 
(1) the Fiji Islands; (2) the Transvaal Republic, in t i 7 " “ 
it is now alleged, of the wishes of more than four-fifths — 1e€ a 
franchised population; (3) the island of Cyprus . @) - a 
information be correct, the island of Socotra, lying a ‘ . . yO ; 
the Straits of Babelmandeb; (5) we have begun to singe e -” 
military garrisons beyond our Indian frontier : in - an ~ _ 
Russia how justly indignant we shall “y if re * ets 
re, orresponding step. 0 no t 
auanae a chines dhesdling It may be true that annexations 
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are sometimes necessary, but it ought to be understood that they are, 
as a rule, new burdens added to the old, and that in augmenting 
space they diminish power. I look at them, as a whole, in con- 
nection with the doctrine ofthe First Minister that the people do not 
dislike to see the Empire increased, and of his faithful echo and mirror, 
the Foreign Secretary, who proclaims that commerce only flourishes 
with or through territorial dominion. When authority thus appeals 
to cupidity, when the lips of the State-priest, that should speak 
wisdom, are given to its opposite, the wonder is not that many are 
misled by those who pollute the fountain-heads of knowledge, but that 
many are still found to confute, if they cannot stay, their rulers, and to 
check the present deviation from those ways of sober, measured, and 
considerate energy, by which it is that England has grown great. 
Some seem actuaily to believe they are increasing strength, when 
they multiply the points they are to occupy and defend, without 
adding a single man to the force they can arm, or a pound to the 
fund by which that force is to be sustained. But it is well to 
cherish no illusions, and to look the matter in the face. Terri- 
torial aggrandisement, backed by military display, is the cheval de 
bataille of the administration. Empire is greatness; leagues of 
land are empire; your safety is measured by the fear you strike into 
other nations; trade follows the flag: he that doubts is an enemy 
to his country. This creed of aggrandisement, made real to the 
public imagination by the acquisition of a Mediterranean and virtu- 
ally European island, has operated a relative success: it has covered 
the miscarriages of the Government, and it enables them to say that 
they have not been condemned to capital punishment by the country. 

It is very disagreeable for an Englishman to hint to Englishmen 
that the self-love and pride, which all condemn in individuals, have 
often lured nations to their ruin or their loss; that they ure apt to 
entail a great deal of meanness, as well as a great deal of violence ; 
that they begin with a forfeiture of respect abroad, and end even in 
the loss of self-respect ; that their effect is to destroy all sobriety in 
the estimation of human affairs, and to generate a temperament of 
excitability which errs alternately on the side of arrogance, and of 
womanish and unworthy fears. For the performance of this disagree- 
able duty, weare entitled to look in the first place to the Queen’s Govern- 
ment; which ought in foreign affairs invariably to play, and which in 
other ‘times usually has played, the part of moderator; and which thus 
has supplied much of that correction, which in domestic matters we 
supply to one another by the free contact, and even conflict, of opinion. 
It is their duty to act as counsel for the absent. It is bad enough 
when men without the responsibilities of office condescend to appeal 
to selfishness and prejudice. When, on the occasion of Mr. Pitt’s 
treaty with France, Mr. Fox made himself the organ of an old anti- 
pathy, and described France as our natural enemy, he greatly erred : 
but had the parts been reversed, and had Mr. Pitt given utterance to 
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such a sentiment, the offence committed, and the mischief done, would 
each have been multiplied an hundredfold. Substantially it is just 
that inversion of parts, which has taken place in our controversy on 
the Eastern Question. The doctrines of national self-restraint, of 
the equal obligations of States to public law, and of their equal rights to 
fair construction as to words and deeds, have been left to unofficial 
persons. The Government, not uniformly nor consistently, but in 
the main and on the whole, have opened up and relied on an illegiti- 
mate source of power, which never wholly fails: they have appealed, 
under the prostituted name of patriotism, to exaggerated fears, 
to imaginary interests, and to the acquisitiveness of a race which has 
surpassed every other known to history in the faculty of appropriating 
to itself vast spaces of the earth, and establishing its supremacy over 
men of every race and language. Now I hold that to stimulate 
these tendencies, to overlook the proportion between our resources and 
our obligations, and above all to claim anything more than equality 
of rights in the moral and political intercourse of the world, is not 
the way to make England great, but to make it both morally and 
materially little. 

The sentiment of empire may be called innate in every Briton. 
If there are exceptions, they are like those of men born blind or 
lame among us. It is part of our patrimony: born with our birth, 
dying only with our death; incorporating itself in the first elements 
of our knowledge, and interwoven with all our habits of mental action 
upon public affairs. It is a portion of our national stock, which has 
never been deficient, but which has more than once run to rank 
excess, and brought us to mischief accordingly, mischief that for a 
time we have weakly thought wasruin. In its normal action, it made 
for us the American colonies, the grandest monument ever erected by 
a people of modern times, and second ouly to the Greek colonisation 
in the whole history of the world. In its domineering excess, always 
under the name of British interests and British honour, it lost them 
by obstinacy and pride. Lord Chatham who forbade us to tax, Mr. 
Burke who forbade us to legislate for them, would have saved them. 
But they had to argue for a limitation of English power; and to meet 
the reproach of the political wiseacres, who first blustered on our great- 
ness, and then, when they reaped as they had sown, whined over our 
calamities. Undoubtedly the peace of 1782-3, with its adjuncts in 
exasperated feeling, was a terrible dismemberment. But England was 
England still: and one of the damning signs of the politics of the 
school is their total blindness to the fact, that the central strength of 
England lies in England. Their eye travels with satisfaction over 
the wide space upon the map covered by the huge ice-bound 
deserts of North America or the unpenetrated wastes of Australasia, 
but rests with mortification on the narrow bounds of latitude and 
longitude marked by nature for the United Kingdom, They are the 
Vou. 1V.—No. 19. PP 
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materialists of politics: their faith is in acres and in leagues, in 
sounding titles and long lists of territories. They forget that the 
entire fabric of the British Empire was reared and consolidated by 
the energies of a people, which was (though it is not now) insignificant 
in numbers, when compared with the leading States of the Continent; 
and that if by some vast convulsion our transmarine possessions could 
be all submerged, the very same energies of that very same people 
would either discover other inhabited or inhabitable spaces of the 
globe on which to repeat its work, or would without them in other 
modes assert its uudiminished greatness. Of all the opinions dis- 
paraging to England, there is not one which can lower her like that 
which teaches that the source of strength for this almost measureless 
body lies in its extremities, and not in the heart which has so long 
propelled the blood through all its regions, and in the brain which 
has bound and binds them into one. 

In the sphere of personal life, most men are misled through the 
medium of the dominant faculty of their nature. It is round that 
dominant faculty that folly and flattery are wont to buzz. They 
play upon vainglory by exaggerating and commending what it does, 
and by piquing it on what it sees cause to forbear from doing. It is 
so with nations. For all of them the supreme want really is, to be 
warned against the indulgence of the dominant passion. The dominant 
passion of France was military glory. Twice, in this century, it has 
towered beyond what is allowed to man; and twice has paid the 
tremendous forfeit of opening to the foe the proudest capital in the 
world. The dominant passion of England is extended empire. It 
has heretofore been kept in check by the integrity and sagacity of 
her statesmen, who have not shrunk from teaching her the lessons of 
self-denial and self-restraint. But a new race has arisen ; and the 
most essential or the noblest among all the duties of government, the 
exercise of moral control over ambition and cupidity, have been left 
to the intermittent and feeble handling of those who do not govern. 

Between the two parties in this controversy there is a perfect 
agreement that England has a mighty mission in the world; but 
there is a discord as fundamental upon the question what that 
mission is. 

I. With the one party, her first care is held to be the care of her 
own chiidren within her own shores, the redress of wrongs, the supply 
of needs, the improvement of: laws and institutions. Against this 
homespun doctrine, the present Government appears to set up terri- 
torial aggrandisement, large establishments, and the accumulation of 
a multitude of fictitious interests abroad, as if our real interests were 
not enough ; and since the available store of national time and atten- 
tion is a fixed quantity, there ensues that comparative remissness in 
domestic affairs, which is too conclusively shown by the beggarly 
returns of our legislation, the aggravation of our burdens, and the 
fast-growing arrears of business. 
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II. With the one party, the great duty and honour and charge 
of our transmarine Colonial Empire is, to rear up free congenital 
communities. They receive a minority of our emigrants, of whom 
the larger number go to the United States of America; but, in receiv- 
ing this minority, they enlarge for our outgoing population the field 
of choice, and by keeping them within the Empire diminish the 
shock and severance of change. Commercially our colonies un- 
happily embrace to a great extent, like the United States, the 
principles of Protectionism, and they are quietly suffered to carry them 
even into caricature by enforcing them against the parent country ; 
but they have not within themselves the same scope and variety of 
production which allow those principles to receive in the United 
States such large effect ; and from many causes, none of them involv- 
ing coercion or command, the capitative addition made by their 
population to our commerce is larger than in the case of any foreign 
country. It is felt at the same time that Great Britain has, against 
the merely material advantages of these possessions, greatly enlarged 
her military responsibilities in time of war. Energetic efforts, indeed, 
have been necessary to relieve the mother country from military 
charge for the colonies in ordinary years of peace; and these have 
been largely, but not as yet uniformly, successful. Still, whatever 
be in these respects the just balance of the account, it is felt that the 
colonial relation involves far higher elements of consideration; that 
the founding of these free, growing, and vigorous communities has 
been a specific part of the work providentially assigned to Britain. 
The day has gone by, when she would dream of compelling them by 
force to remain in political conneetion with her. But, on the other 
hand, she would never suffer them to be torn away from her; and 
would no more grudge the cost of defending them against such a 
consummation, than the father of a family grudges the expense of the 
food necessary to maintain his children. 

Put the world’s whole strength 


Into one giant arm, it shall not force 
This lineal honour from us.® 


There is then probably little difference among us as to the prac- 
tical propositions, which bear upon our colonial relations with British 
North America and the magnificent Australasian group; relations, 
that may now be stated, on one side at least, to have reached a normal 
condition. 

But here also the frame of mind is different, with which, from the 
two sides respectively, our colonies are regarded. It is the adminis- 
trative connection, and the shadow of political subordination, which 
chiefly give them value in the sight of the party, who at home as 
well as abroad are striving to cajole or drive us into Imperialism. 


* Shakespeare’s Henry IV. Part II. act iv. sc. 6. 
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With their opponents, it is the welfare of these communities which 
forms the great object of interest and desire; and if the day should 
ever come, when in their own view that welfare would be best pro- 
moted by their administrative emancipation, then and then only the 
Liberal mind of England would at once say, ‘ Let them flourish to the 
uttermost ; and, if their highest welfare requires their severance, we 
prefer their amicable independence to their constrained subordina- 
tion.’ The substance of the relationship lies, not in dispatches from 
Downing Street, but in the mutual affection, and the moral and 
social sympathies, which can only flourish between adult communities 
when they are on both sides free. 

The vainglorious boast, which Ministers, aware that there could 
be no reply, have inserted in the speech of her Majesty on the proro- 
gation of Parliament, as to aid which the Colonies would have given 
in a war that might have been, can only excite ridicule. No man of 
sense believes that the Colonies are likely to become, in a serious 
manner, parties to any great European war. Handfuls of men or 
even of money may be supplied by individual zeal; but it is hardly 
to be desired, for their own sake or ours, that they should become 
real parties to contests, over the inception, conduct, and conclusion 
of which they can exercise no effective control. Ostentatious pro- 
clamation to the world of the military aid they are to give us is 
much more likely to check, than to develope, any disposition of that 
kind ; and savours strongly of an age of imposture. Here again the 
material view has eclipsed every other. What we want from the 
Colonies is something better than ‘food for powder.’ To give birth and 
existence to these States, which are to form so large a portion of the 
New World, is a noble feature in the work and mission of this nation, 
as it was of old in the mission of Greece. Nor are the economical 
results of this splendid parentage to be despised. But to suppose 
that these territories, severed greatly from one another, and uniformly 
from us, by thousands upon thousands of miles of dissociating ocean, 
can ever be to the mother country like continuous territories, is a 
superstition equally gross and mischievous, and, by setting up 
imaginary sources of strength, tends only to enhance that neglect of 
domestic interests, which has already become so serious an evil. 

Moreover, the prospective multiplication of possessions oversea is, 
to say the least, far from desirable. It is difficult to regard without 
anxiety the formidable extension, which has been given to our bound- 
aries at the Cape. During the last forty years, those possessions have 
cost us probably from twenty to thirty millions sterling in wars and 
military establishments; and an annexation like that of the Transvaal 
will entail the heaviest responsibility on the Government, should it 
be found that our sovereignty has been imposed by force on an un- 
willing population. We do not want Bosnian submissions. Especially 
is it inexpedient to acquire possessions which, like Cyprus, never 
can become truly British, because they have acquired indelibly an 
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ethnical character of their own. In them we remain as masters 
and as foreigners, and the connection at its best has not the ennobling 
features which, in cases like America and Australasia, give a high 
moral purpose to the subsisting relation, and compensate for the 
serious responsibilities which in given contingencies it may entail. 

III. There is another great branch of the mission of England 
which passes entirely beyond the limits of our local Empire. 
Many, indeed, there may be who will accept these words and inter- 
pret them in a sense full of mischief. These are the men whose minds 
alternate between visions of unbounded influence and bad dreams of a 
foe behind every bush, between high pretensions and panic fears; and 
who have no other key to the duties and sympathies of England, 
than their artificial and inflated conception of British interests. If 
we recognise any obligations towards Portugal, it is, according to 
them, only that we may uphold in the Peninsula a counterpoise to 
the influence of France. If we have taken a prominent part in the 
defence of Belgium, it is because Napoleon said England would not 
be safe if France had possession of Antwerp. The same morbid 
temper raises up a kindred brood of visionary dangers in the East, 
and by its bungling uneasiness hastes to make them real. The most 
extravagant exaggerations do not in the least serve to undeceive its 
victims: so that they are now delighted with the idea of keeping 
Russia out of India by defending Armenia, which is much as if we 
proposed to keep the United States out of Canada by defending 
Jamaica. As every tract of country, which can by possibility be 
used as a road to India, becomes thereby a British interest, and 
therewith a legitimate subject of military care, there is no saying 
what preposterous guarantees may be proposed for Khiva, or Bokhara, 
or Badakshan. Nay, China is a possible road to India; why should 
not China have a guarantee? NowTI hold that indulgence in these 
inflated conceptions is not singly but doubly mischievous. It involves 
us in engagements and responsibilities which are causeless: and in 
so doing it disables us for duties which are legitimate, and may be 
imperative. We have just undertaken new duties in the East: I 
ask, will they leave us as free as we were before for the performance 
of old duties in the West ? 

It is not pleasant, but it seems necessary, to recall to public 
memory, by way of illustration, the notorious Benedetti project of 
1870. Of this plot, the parentage was disputed between the Govern- 
ment of Louis Napoleon and the Government of Prince Bismarck ; 
but with this advantage on the side of the Prince, that the cireum- 
stantial evidence was in his favour, and that he was the person who, 
on the outbreak of the war with France, at once brought it to light. 
The terrible events and overpowering interest of that war cast a veil 
of oblivion over the proceeding, which must under other circum- 
stances have been probed to the bottom by public curiosity. It was 
a plan of partition, under which the free and happy, but small 
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Kingdom of Belgium was to have been absorbed, by force if need be, 
in a division of spoil between Germany and France. It is needless; 
to enter upon details. Suffice it to say that hardly is there a baser 
transaction recorded in history. 

It excited the strongest defensive emotions in this country, and 
the Government at once proceeded to propose to each of the belli- 
gerents an armed cooperation against the other, should that other 
violate the Belgian territory with a view to conquest. The German 
Government accepted instantly, that of the Emperor after a very 
short interval; and the British Ministers proposed an addition to 
the estimates and the military force, which were then on a more 
limited scale than they are now. Here was the vision of a great 
danger. But it was not (in my view) properly a danger to any 
immediate British interest. The Napoleonic saying about. Antwerp is 
exaggeration carried to the confines of nonsense. But it was a peril to 
the public honour and public law of Europe, which is perhaps after all 
not our meanest interest. England was ready for all contingencies; 
and the danger to Belgium was averted.» Now what has been may 
be. Other schemes, resembling more or less the Benedetti Treaty, 
may come into existence. Absorption has been the fashion for some 
time, and our Propagandists of the great empire, who practise it on 
every opportunity, and who are at present under the charge of prac- 
tising it upon the Dutchmen of the Transvaal, in defiance of their 
will, do not morally occupy the best possible position for denouncing 
it. But what will be our position materially? Suppose a project of 
this character again to spring from the brain of a Benedetti; and 
to be revived, as is perfectly possible, with the connivance of Russia. 
Should we be as well prepared, as we were in 1870, to negotiate and 
arm for the defence of Belgium, when we had upon us the responsi- 
bility of fighting against Russia in the defiles of Turkish Armenia, to 
repel an invasion there, which might be on her side no more than a 
feint, but which would direct a large part of our military force toa 
distance of four thousand miles? I should be glad to know whether 
the Belgian Government and people, who naturally lean upon us 
more than on any other Power, contemplate, with the same satisfac- 
tion as our Imperialists, the mode now in fashion of strengthening 
England by giving her plenty to do all over the world, and no means 
of doing it. The truth is, that England has had a position in. Europe 
unrivalled alike for its moral elevation and contingently for its 
material power. Long ago M. Guizot, in describing the attitudes of 
the several states and their several ambitions, aimed his indictment 
against England only in her policy hors d’Europe, and allowed that 
in European. questions she had clean hands. We have a true supe- 
riority, as to moral questions, in European affairs, over the other great 
Powers of this quarter of the globe. Not perhaps because we are 
less ‘ far gone from original righteousness,’ but because the inestimable 
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boon of our insular position has, ever since the consolidation of France 
into a kingdom, relieved us from temptation. We would not, because 
we cannot; what was at first a conclusion of mere necessity has 
grown by long tract of time into our mental and even our moral 
habit. Unhappy Turkey apart, we have become tolerably impartial 
in European questions. The only selfish interest which we had, or 
believed we had, was in the Jonian Islands; and with that we have 
parted company. Our own misdeeds, if they exist, are distant ; and 
on the whole we are admirably placed for upholding, by voice and 
influence, the interests which are so cruelly traversed by the emo- 
tions of selfishness, those, namely, of sheer justice and humanity. 
There could not be a fairer or a wider field for the discharge of 
this noble duty, than in Turkey. The Crimean War had not im- 
paired the dignity of our position, for it was made in the name of 
public law and European concert; not by single-handed action, not 
in order to maintain a Turkish Empire as a barrier thrown across the 
‘road to India.’ We held it in 1875. But, from that time onwards, 
the policy of the Governnient has been avowedly addressed to the 
purpose of maintaining the Ottoman Empire in spite of its vices, 
because its destruction would be detrimental to our interest in the 
maintenance of our Indian rule. The first effect of this superlative 
egoism is to emasculate all our representations on behalf of humanity 
in Turkey. In vain we denounce the loathsome crimes, committed 
in Bulgaria or elsewhere by the Turkish forces, and advisedly covered, 
or even rewarded, by the Government. For the Pashas have been 
teld all along, especially from the mouths of our Ambassadors, that 
we are bound by our own interests to maintain their dominion over 
the subject races while it stands, and to restore it as best we may 
when it falls. So that our verbal protestations are smitten with im- 
potence from their birth: and it might even be conceived that they 
form the subject of smiles and winks between the agents of the Porte 
and those who, under instructions from London, recite the formula 
of remonstrance. It is not only on the Turk, however, that we have 
lost our hold. Over the entire field of the Eastern Question, this 
doctrine, pushed under the auspices of the Ministry into superlative 
extravagance, has altered our presumptive character of an umpire 
into that of a partisan. We are at this moment led to anticipate 
the appearance of a Report to proceed from an international Com- 
mission on the conduct of the Bulgarians to their Mohammedan 
neighbours during the Russian occupation. We are told to expect a 
tale of horror worthy of the Turks themselves: of outrages tolerated, 
or even shared in, by the Russian forces. If this terrible anticipation 
shall be realised, if the name of Christianity has been shamed, and 
the work of liberation tainted, by deeds loathsome in proportion to 
what we think the superiority of our creed, who does not at once 
perceive with what power we might have interposed had we upheld 
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our impartial character intact, and how that power is crippled by 
the fact that British interests will be alleged, and may be believed, 
to be at the back of every remonstrance and complaint? Having 
made it our rule to treat all Turkish questions with reference to their 
bearing upon British interests, we shall be held bound by the 
formula we ourselves have framed; and, even if we emancipate 
ourselves from its domination, we shall not now be believed. So 
true it is, and in so many ways, that either pretentious orations or 
ambitious dispatches, which are but ‘ tales of sound and fury signi- 
fying nothing,’ add nothing to our greatness. Neither an individual 
nor a state can heap upon itself offices of supererogation, without 
displacing primary duties: just as every weed that we suffer to 
grow in our gardens occupies the place, which ought to be filled by 
some vegetable good for food. 

The heroic mood cannot be the standard of ordinary national con- 
duct ; and for the Continental nations, separated as they are by 
slight boundaries or even imaginary lines, it would require nothing 
less than heroism, to raise themselves above the power and the sus- 
picion of selfish aims in Continental questions. But for us, on whom 
Providence has conferred that exemption, by making us an island, it 
does indeed require a perverseness beyond the range of ordinary 
human infirmity to force our way into conflicts of self-interest, which 
are none the less fruitful of practical mischief, because the pleas on 
which we found ourselves are imaginary; such as that, for instance, 
which uplifted at Berlin into a question of peace and war for England 
the question whether Bulgaria should or should not include the 
Valley of the Maritza, inhabited by the southern Bulgarians. 

It must, indeed, be admitted that most of the Continental 
Governments lure us onward into these follies. They have not com- 
plained of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, although it is a distinct 
breach of the Treaty of Paris. Neither, when Russia in 1870 declared 
she would not be bound by the clause of that Treaty which restrained 
her from keeping a fleet in the Black Sea, is it probable that they 
would have complained, if England had not led the way. Temporary 
causes would account for the present silence of France ; Italy is hardly 
strong enough to venture on a single-handed initiative. But there 
is a cause more positive and effective, which acts upon most of them 
in this direction. Almost every one of the Great Powers has, either 
in the West or in the East, separate views of its own to prosecute, 
views not associated with the general interest nor with peace, but 
with a bias to territorial aggrandisement, or, as it is called, revindi- 
cation. Nothing can be more adverse to those views, nor more dis- 
tasteful to their promoters, than the presence of a Power in Europe, 
temperate, impartial, attached to liberty, and strong because disen- 
gaged; such a Power, in short, as England was in 1870, when she 
stamped out in a fortnight the embers of the Benedetti project. To 
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all statesmen so minded, as they cannot heave England into the 
mid-Atlantic and put her physically out of the way, it is as great an 
object to see her laden and overladen with embarrassing engagements, hel 
which morally shift her out of the arena, as it would be to a set of 
rioters that all the policemen of the district should be handcuffed. Ni 
If, for example, it be true that Russia entertains vindictive designs i i 
against us in the heart of Asia, what could be more convenient or 1 
acceptable to her than that we should be involved, as we are to be 
involved, in thorny controversies with the Porte on the government 
of Asia, should rouse the jealousy of France by overriding her pre- 
sumptive claims in Syria, and should spend funds and forces upon 
Cyprus? In pursuance of such motives it has been that for years 
there has been a practice, not confined to the Continental newspapers, 
of twitting us with an abstention which has never at any period 
existed, paying hollow compliments to our resources, which we know 
very well without their telling us, and inciting us through our vanity, 
alternately mortified and pleased, to what are called displays of vigour. 
Every sensible Englishman, when such remarks meet his eye or ear, 
should recognise in them the proofs of the traditional moderation of his 
Government, and, reading between the lines, as it is called, should 
at once perceive that his interlocutor desires either to bring us on 
the scene of action for a purpose of his own, or to see us with our 
hands well filled elsewhere, so that at all events he may have nothing 
to apprehend from us in the execution of his plans. 

The foreign policy of Mr. Canning, though approved by colleagues 
like Lord Liverpool and Sir Robert Peel, was always detested by pure 
Toryism, because of the boldness with which it proclaimed the 
function of England as the advocate of rational freedom and self- 
government. It was this policy, and not the foisting into every 
question of pretended British interests, which would have destroyed 
alike its dignity and its influence, that Lord Palmerston prosecuted 
with such energy and skill in the case of Belgium and of the Peninsula. 
To say that regard was always paid to British interests is simply to 
say that Mr. Canning and Lord Palmerston were not out of their right 
minds.? But though that regard be alike just and indispensable, 
just as it would be among individuals in private life, the incessant 
and ostentatious proclamation of it is a very different matter. It is 
needless ; for who has ever heard of a nation which did not sufficiently 
desire to study its own interests? It is vulgar. It is offensive. It 
affords a precedent and example, of which every unscrupulous Go- 
vernment may avail itself. It disturbs the relative importance of 
objects, mistaking small for great and remote for near. It leads us 
to bear the burden of work, which belongs to others. Finally, it 
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® See, for example, the admirable statement of principles by Mr. Canning, in con- 
nection with the Greek Question, republished by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in the 
last number of this Review, p. 381. q 
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makes us mean, and makes us little, by disabling us for the work 
which is properly our own. 

Thus far I have referred to those branches of the great work 
assigned to the Imperial State of the United Kingdom: government 
at home, government in the Colonies, and the exercise of foreign 
influence as a member of the great community of Christendom. 

There remains yet a fourth, the government of India; in some 
respects the most difficult and critical of all. In all the other three 
we derive aid from the records of human experience in divers ages 
and countries. Here we are travelling on a journey to which honour 
and duty inexorably bind us, but on a route which plainly leads into 
the unknown. As to the money tribute which, in the shape of in- 
terest on capital, or of remuneration for service, we may be said to 
draw from India, it is but a third-rate factor in a question of over- 
whelming magnitude. Five or six millions a year are a large sum ; 
yet they can count but for little to a country with an income of a 
thousand millions. But here is a tutelage, unexampled in history. 
It embraces from one-fifth to one-sixth of the human race: the 
latest German reckonings of the population of the globe carrying it 
beyond fourteen hundred millions. Over this population, and the vast 
territory it inhabits, we hold a dominion entirely uncontrolled, save 
by duty and by prudence, measured as we may choose to measure 
them. This dominion is de jure in the hands of a nation, whose 
numbers, as compared with those of its Indian subjects, are one to 
seven, and whose seat is at the other end of the world ; de facto, it is 
wielded by a handful of ‘their agents, military and civil, who are 
not as one to three thousand of the peoples spread, as an ocean, 
in passive obedience around them. Of the seventy thousand Anglo- 
Indians, not one, except mere waifs and strays, strikes root in the 
country; and all but a handful have their stay limited to a very brief 
term of years. At home still less provision is made for the adequate dis- 
charge of a gigantic duty. It depends upon a Cabinet, which dreads 
nothing so much as the mention of an Indian question at its meetings ; 
on a minister, who knows that, the less his colleagues hear of his 
proceedings, the better they will be pleased; on a Council, which is 
notfallowed to enter into his highest deliberations; and on a Parlia- 
ment, supreme over them all, which cannot in its two Houses jointly 
muster one single score of persons, who have either a practical ex- 
perience in the government of India, or a tolerable knowledge of its 
people or its history. Thus it is that truth beats fiction, and that fable 
cannot keep pace with fact, nor design control results. What is most 
of all singular is that this relation, unparalleled in the history of the 
world, is not founded upon, or warranted by, a general inferiority in the 
Indian mind, or a civilisation less matured by time. It is in com- 
parative force of manhood and faculties of action alone that those 
conditions are found, which not only bring the British supremacy 
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within the limits of the possible, but invest it with a humane and 
beneficial aspect. In this view, it presents a resemblance to the old 
sovereignty of Rome over the Hellenic races when their active powers 
had sunk below the level necessary for their independence ; but that 
sovereignty was exercised in circumstances, which did not present the 
same character of violent paradox. 

This astonishing fabric was in the main built up by a mercantile 
Company, with secondary aid from the counsels and control of the 
Government, and under the guidance of the practical good sense 
which is so remarkable in our countrymen, except when some peculiar 
Até bewilders and misleads them. Its military system was proved, 
in the tremendous trial of 1857, to be more efficient, than that of the 
Home Government had been found on the outbreak of the Crimean 
War. The finance was sound; the debt moderate, as, even when swollen 
after and through the Mutiny of 1857, it did not reach sixty millions ; 
the code enlightened. The deadly error of the Affghan War, which it 
is to be hoped we are not now to repeat,!° was the error of the Queen’s 
Government. The Company delivered India in 1844 from the flighty 
genius of Lord Ellenborough, who leant to the ostentatious policy 
that has lately received, upon more dangerous ground, a more serious 
development. The toleration they established was one only too wide. 
They boldly gave education to the people. They established a free 
press half a century ago. They laid the foundations of the railway 
system. They discouraged, to the best of their ability, aggression on 
the native princes, and on neighbouring territories. Their policy was 
in the best sense conservative ; and, at the time when they handed 
over their high office to the Government, there was not a point in 
the whole of our case with India at which we could say they had 
neglected duty or precaution, or had either feigned or courted danger. 
Since that time also much good has been done ; but the course of 
improvement has been continued, not initiated. Both before and 
after 1852, our rule, while it rested materially upon military power, 
was based morally upon its bounteous and beneficent operation, and 
upon the sense of that operation which had been generated in the 
native mind. Whether the general rules of prudence have been as 
well observed, whether the foundations are as safe now as they were 
then, is another matter. The questionable and precarious revenue 
from opium has been largely increased. The salt tax has been raised, 
and it is stated to amount to eighteen times the price of the article 
in Cheshire."' Revenue is nearly stationary.'2 The last quinquen- 

10 Tf it be true that a mission is gone or going to Caubul, three hundred sabres 
strong, it recalls the saying of Tigranes, that the Romans were too many for an 
embassy, and too few for an army. But it recalls much more ominously the conduct 


of the Government in 1859, which sent Lord Elgin with a small naval force to sign 
a treaty. That small naval force invited the attack at the mouth of the Peiho, 
and brought on the third China War. 


Wilson, Resources of Nations, i. p. 71. 22 Ibid. p. 73. 
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nium of trade does not exhibit an increase. The military expenditure 
reaches nearly twenty millions; and has the melancholy distinction 
of being probably the highest, except one, in the world. Not only has 
the debt been raised from 59,000,000/. to 130,000,000/., but it is 
even contended that, if guarantees and indirect charges are included, 
the total amount now reaches 234,000,000/.'* It is unquestionable 
that the aspect of Indian finance grows gloomier instead of brighter, 
and brings back to the minds of those few who care for past or future 
the declaration of Sir Robert Peel '‘ that, in the well-being of Indian 
finance, British finance had a substantial concern. Under these 
circumstances it is that we cannot find a day for the discussion of 
the Indian Budget earlier than August 13, when the House of 
Commons has already sat for seven months, and when the exigency 
of an important division on the subject can rally to their places no 
more than seventy-nine members. And this, too, in the year which has 
seen opened, without the slightest examination of the grave and 
manifold consequences certain to ensue, the pretentious scheme for 
introducing our Indian army into European warfare; and which, at 
nearly the same date, has witnessed the most deplorable and senseless 
measure of retrogression that marks our recent annals in the ex- 
tinction, at a day’s notice and with closed doors, of the liberty of 
the Indian vernacular press. 

The truth as to India cannot too soon be understood. There are two 
policies, fundamentally different ; and it is the wrong one that is now 
in favour. One of them treats India as a child treats a doll, and 
defends it against other children; the other places all its hopes for 
the permanence of our Indian rule in our good government of India. 
Sound finance and moderate establishments, liberal extension of 
native privileges, and, not least of all, an unfailing regard to the 
sacredness of the pledge implied in privilege already given, these acts 
of government will secure the way to prosperity, to contentment, and 
to confidence in India. Let us only make common cause with her 
people; let them feel that we are there to give more than we receive ; 
that their interests are not traversed and frustrated by selfish aims of 
ours ; that, if we are defending ourselves upon the line of the Hindoo 
Coosh, it is them and their interests that we are defending, even more, 
and far more, than our own. Unless we can produce this conviction 
in the mind of India, in vain shall we lavish our thoughts and our 
resources upon a merely material defence. But we have produced 
is in a good degree already; and, although not by using her as a 
military tool for purposes not her own, and not by proscribing her 
free thought and speech, we may do it more, and do it thoroughly. 
Thus covered and protected in our rear, we shall find it a task well 


#8 Wilson, Resources of Nations, p. 59. 
44 March 11, 1842: Hansard, vol. Ixi. p. 428. 
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within our means to repel the foreign invader, come he when he will. 
Between the two methods of procedure there could be no competition, 
were we as a people free to give to the affairs of India anything like 
the attention which they demand, and which it may some day cost 
us many a fruitless pang never to have given. 

The truth is that, turn where we will, we are met on every side 
with proofs that the cares and calls of the British Empire are already 
beyond the strength of those who govern and have governed it. A 
protracted experience of public affairs, not unattended with a high 
estimate of the general diligence, devotion, and ability of the Parlia- 
mentary as well as the civil servants of the Crown, has long con- 
vinced me that of the more difficult descriptions of the public business, 
apart from simple routine, it is only a small part that is transacted 
with the requisite knowledge, care, and thoroughness. We have 
undertaken, in the matter of government, far more than ever in the 
history of the world has been previously attempted by the children of 
men. None of the great continuous Empires of ancient or modern 
times ever grappled with such a task: the difference of discontinuity, 
even if it stood alone, is an essential difference. The nearest approach 
to our case was perhaps that of the Macedonian conqueror, to whose 
organising power posterity has not always done justice. But he did 
not rule the vast countries under his sway from Pella, as we do from 
London. He accepted the change in the centre of gravity, and be- 
came, as he could not but become, an Asiatic sovereign: a trans- 
formation for which it may be presumed that the line of British 
monarchs is not by any means prepared. Nor does it appear that 
our task is likely to be attenuated by the tendencies of the times ; for, 
with the advancing development of civilisation, it seems too plain 
that they multiply, instead of reducing, the demands legitimately 
made on the time and care of governors. Our Colonial Empire 
rests so largely on devolution of legislative power and practical self- 
government, that of the four great branches of our office or mission, 
this is the one in which our performances fall least short of its normal 
standard. And yet here too we have had great and egregious failures. 
We failed to manage the Ionian Islands; and when we reproached 
Austria with her arbitrary conduct, she was able to retort by pointing 
to our own undoubted illegalities and excesses. We did not give to 
Canada the self-government now found so harmless and beneficial, 
until we had been warned by two rebellions. The Negro emancipa- 
tion was a great and noble deed; but the slovenly manner in which 
it was worked out, and the material retrogression of what were the 
slave Colonies, if they do not indicate an exhausted patience, show 
that the rushing mill-stream of our affairs, when once the popular 
demand had been met, and the excitement had died away, prevented 
the expenditure of care needful in order to secure the elevating and 
civilising aims of the emancipation. It was a wretched consumma- 
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tion when, some ten years ago, we handed over Jamaica to arbitrary 
power. Nor has experience shown that the vices of a despotic system 
have been neutralised by the very high character and abilities of those 
who were charged with its administration. If any Englishman will 
take the pains to read the official Report, dated December 19, 1877, 
on the condition of the great Reformatory at Stony Hill, in Jamaica, 
for a series of years, he will see that under the mild sway of the 
British Government abuses may prevail, such as ought to raise a blush 
upon the cheek of any despot in the world. 

With respect to domestic policy, the accession of energy, imparted 
to our Parliamentary system by the first great struggle of Reform, 
appeared to endow it with the faculty of grappling with every public 
need as it arose. But for the last twenty years, in despite of the 
exertions of Governments and Parliaments, there has been a great, if 
not a constant accumulation of arrears, and we have now reached the 
point at which it may almost be termed hopeless. It is unquestionably 
a point at which the discovery has been made, that the merest handful 
of men may, if they have a sufficient stock of personal hardihood and 
indifference to the opinion of those around them, avail themselves of 
the impeded state of the political traffic to stop altogether the chief 
of all the Queen’s highways. For the benefit of those who doubt, I 
add ina note a slight sketch of some of our unredeemed engage- 
ments." 

It is at such a time as this that, instead of resolutely confronting 
the vast and noble duties which cry out from every quarter against 
our neglect, we exult in new acquisitions, new engagements, new 
responsibilities, and refuse to recognise the daily increasing neglect 
of the old. There is no doubt whatever that such a course is popular 
with a part, and no small part, of the community. The case was 
very ably and very truly set forth in a recent number of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, on ‘ Ministerial Popularity and its Causes.’ Truly, that 
is to say, not as to the facts, but rather as to the impressions about 
the facts, which impressions constitute the main question at issue. 
The Liberals, according to that ably written newspaper,'® have now 
imbibed as a ‘ permanent sentiment’ a ‘distaste for national great- 


#8 1. London Municipal Reform ; 2. County Government; 3. County Franchise ; 
4, Liquor Laws ; 5. Irish Borough Franchise ; 6. Irish University Question ; 7, Opium 
Revenue ; 8. Criminal Law Procedure ; 9. Responsibility of Masters for Injuries to 
Workmen; 10. Reduction of Public Expenditure; 11. Probate Duty; 12. Indian 
Finance ; 13. Working of the Home Government of India; 14, City Companies; 
1&. Burial Laws; 16. Valuation of Property; 17. Law of the Medical Profession; 
18. Law of Entail and Settlement; 19. Corrupt Practices at Elections ; 20. Expenses 
of Elections ; 21. Reorganisation of the Revenue Departments; 22. The Currency. 
in not a few of these cases, the mischief amounts to positive scandal. 

I do not add those subjects which are at present only pressed by a section, though 
often a large section, of the community; such as the redistribution of seats, the 
Church Establishments, the law of Primary Education, and very many more. 

16 Aug. 8, 1878, 
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ness.’ This distaste is now grown into ‘matter of principle.’ Not 
only does it teach us to ‘ mind our own business,’ and to avoid ‘ sup- Hi 
posing ourselves better than other people,’ which appear to be rather Ve 
rational ideas; but generally, to ‘ leave things alone,’ ‘to keep out of Hi | 
European scrapes, and to put up our shutters when there is a fight in ; i 
the street.’ ‘The disgust at these principles of action ever grew in 
depth and extent,’ so that in the Danish, the American, and the 
Franco-German wars, there was ‘ an increasing portion of the nation 
ready to engage in the struggle on almost any side,’ as a protest against 
the position that it was ‘ bound not to engage init atall’! The climax 
of the whole matter was reached, when the result of the Alabama 
Treaty displayed to the world an England overreached, overruled, 
and apologetic. It certainly requires the astounding suppositions, 
and the gross ignorance of facts, which the journalist with much 
truth recites, to explain the manner in which, for some time past, pure 
rhodomontade has not only done the work of reasoning, but has been 
accepted as a cover for constant miscarriage and defeat; and doc- 
trines of national self-interest and self-assertion as supreme laws have 
been set up, which, if unhappily they harden into ‘ permanent senti- 
ment’ and ‘ matter of principle,’ will destroy all the rising hopes of 
a true public law for Christendom, and will substitute for it what is 
no better than the Communism of Paris enlarged and exalted into a 
guide of international relations. It is perhaps unreasonable to ex- 
pect, that minds in the condition of the ‘ increasing portion’ should on 
any terms accept an appeal to history. But, for the sake of others, 
not yet so completely emancipated from the yoke of facts, I simply 
ask at what date it was that the Liberal Administrations of this 
country adopted the ‘permanent sentiment’ and the ‘matter of | 
principle ’ which have been their ruin? Not in 1859-60, when they Re 
energetically supported the redemption and union of Italy. Not in 
1851, when, on the occurrence of the Trent affair, they at a few days’ 
notice dispatched ten thousand men to Halifax. Not when, in con- 
cert with Europe, they compelled the Sultan to cut off the head of 
his tyrannical Pasha, and to establish a government in the Lebanon 
not dependent for its vital breath on Constantinople. Not when, in 
1863, they invited France to join in an ultimatum to the German 
Powers, and to defend Denmark, with us, against the intrigues which 
Germany was carrying on under the plea of the Duke of Augustenburg’s 
title to the Duchies; and when they were told by Louis Napoleon in 
reply that that might be a great British interest, but that it had 
no significance for France. Not when, in 1870, they formed in 
a few days their double Treaty for the defence of Belgium. Does, 
then, the whole indictment rest on this—that, in conformity with 
the solemn declaration of the European Powers at Paris,in 1856,!7 
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they cured a deep-seated quarrel with America by submitting to the 
risk of a very unjust award at Geneva ; and reconciled a sister nation, 
and effected a real forward step in the march of civilisation, at about 
half the cost which the present Administration has recently incurred 
(but without paying it) in agitating and disturbing Europe? Or is 
it that during all those years, and many more years before them, 
while liberty and public law were supported, and British honour 
vindicated, territorial cupidity was not inflamed by the deeds or 
words of statesmen, British interests were not set up as ‘ the first and 
great commandment,’ and it was thought better to consolidate a still 
undeveloped Empire, which might well satisfy every ambition, as it 
assuredly taxes to the utmost every faculty, than to excite the 
enmity or suspicion of the world by the greed of an endless aggran- 
disement ? 

Of all the Empires whose rise and fall have been recorded in history, 
there is not one that has owed its ruin or decay to checking the lust 
of unmeasured territorial acquisition. The wisest of the Roman 
Emperors was also the one, who even recalled the boundaries of his 
dominions from beyond the Danube. Every one can discern and 
denounce the private folly of the farmer who covets more and more 
land, when he has neither capital nor skill to turn to account what he 
has already got; though he does not commonly proceed by covenants 
taken in the dark lest his landlord should come to know what sort 
of deed he is signing. But it requires a steady eye and a firm 
resolution to maintain the good tradition of all our bygone statesmen 
at a juncture when all tradition is discarded for new-fangled, or, as 
Mr. Roebuck calls them, ‘ original’ devices, and the mind of folly 
finds utterance through the voice of authority. England, which has 
grown so great, may easily become little; through the effeminate 
selfishness of luxurious living; through neglecting realities at home 
to amuse herself everywhere else in stalking phantoms; through 
putting again on her resources a strain like that of the great French 
war, which brought her people to misery, and her Throne to peril ; 
through that denial of equal rights to others, which taught us so 
severe a lesson at the epoch of the Armed Neutrality. But she will 
never lose by the modesty in thought and language, which most of 
all beseems the greatest of mankind ; never by forwardness to allow, 
and to assert, the equal rights of all states and nations; never by 
refusing to be made the tool of foreign cunning, for ends alien to her 
principles and feelings; never by keeping her engagements «in due 
relation to her means, or by husbanding those means for the day of 
need, and for the noble duty of defending, as occasion offers, the 
cause of public right, and of rational freedom, over the broad expanse 


of Christendom. 
W. E. Guapstone. 


August 25, 1878. 





